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2 D hog W and Earl of Note; Fart! of O. 24% ER 2 2 
== Viſcount Mansfield; and Baron of Bolſover, of Ogle, of been _— 
Bothal, and Hepple : Gentleman of His Majeſty's Bed- chamber; 
One of His. Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy-Council.; Knight . 2 "HO 
of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter ; His Majeſty's Lieute- 
nant of the County and Town of Nottingham ; z and Juſtice in Ayre 
Trent-North.: Who had the Honour to be Governor to our moſt 
Glorious King, and Gracious Sovereign, in His Yolth, When 

He was Prince of Wales ; and ſoon after was made Captain Ge- 
neral 2 _ 3 * 1 7 5 Trent, and other | 
Parts 0 of England ; with Power, 3 5 
Commiſſion, to make e Oo 7 5 
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g By the Grice of God, King e of 
I Ereat-Britain, France, and [re- 


land, Defender of the Faith „Oc. 


May it pleaſe Tow Majeſty, | 

7 * firſt Book of Horſe- 
manſnip, printed in 
3 French, had the honour 
x Pe Lend Patronage ; and I pre- 
E ſume again, to Dedicate this Se- 

| cond, in Eugliſb, to Your Majeſty; 
j who being not only the greateſt. 
Monarch in Chriſteudom, but a 
King that loves juſtice and Truth, 
can beſt judge of Books, which 

contain, I dare ſay, the perfect 
and only Truth of Horſe- man- 
Whip. My Duty, and particular 
7 Affection to Your Perſon, are 

4 A 1 5 ſufficient | 


DEDICATION. 43 
ſufficient Motives to me, to con- 
ſecrate, not Books oaly, but my 
_ ſelf, and mine, and all that be- 
lon gs to us, to Your Maj eſty's Ser- 
vice: But beſides that, Your Fa- 
vours to me are ſo many, and ſo 
great; that what Jam, and have, 
ought juſtly to be facrificed to Your * 
Will and Pleaſure, as Yours ; M- 
wherein I joy more, than if it was 
mine. Your Wiſdom, Sir, Va- 
lour, and Conduct, males all 
Your Neighbours confeſs, that 
Your Majeſty is the moſt glorious i ; 
King that ever reign'd ; and that 
God will proſper You, in all Your iſ 
great Actions, and give Your Ma- ; 
jelty an happy and long Reign, to 
the joy and comfort of all Vour 
loyal Subjects, is both heartily 
_ with'd,and fervently pray'd for, byy 
Your Majeſty's 18 W 05 
moſt Obedient Creatur 
WiLLIaM N "100 TLE.| 
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AVI N G 4 300 the ag fart 
of my long exile at Antwerp, 
one of the fineſt Cities in the 
. World, whoſe Inhabitants are de- 
ervedly famous, for their extraordinary 
= C:oilities to Strangers, of which I muſs . 
Wo 2cknowledge to have receiv'd a great many 
iam them: I did, during that time, 
= /5/i/b, in French, 4 Book of: Horſe-= 
manſhip; and having again, fince my. re- 
IF urn to my native Country, had much lei- 
fare, in my ſolitary country-Life, to recol- 
my Thoughts, and try new Experi- 
_ Ho 7 Chat. Art; I now, for the 
mare particular Satisfaction of my Country. 

nu Ibis ſa ES 8 En oli, 
which being 2 — 4 Troglatin of the 
9K „ 


+- 


vi Jo the READER. 


| 2 nor an abſolutely neceſſary Addition il + 
to it, may be of uſe by itſelf, without the 
other, as the other hath been hitherto, and 
7s 2 without this; but both together 4 
will queſtionleſs do beſt. | 5 

cannot mention Antwerp, upon the iſ 1 
Score of my Book, but I muft alſo take no- 
rice of the Honour I have receiv'd there, 
from many noble great Perſons, «who 4d 
me the favour to ſee my Mannage ; and of il : 
the things they were pleaſed to jay, upon or- t 
cafion of what they jaw there; which will i | 

be in lieu of Encomiums, in the behalf of | 
8 
7 
uf 
1 


Horſes and of H orſe-manſhi P, very proper 
in this place. 

When T had the honour to wait. on Don 

J ohn of Auſtria, at Antwerp, brought to 
him by my. Lord of Briſtol, hrs Highneſs . 
as pleas'd to uſe me extreme civilly; and | 1 
to ask both then, and at ſeveral other times, p. 
for my Book of Hor ſe-manſhip, before it fe 
was printed; and to receive it with great tl 

Satisfaction, when I preſented bis High- 

nes with one: But he did not ſee my 
Horſes, which, in above twenty Coaches, 
all the 8 Spaniards F his Court, went to my 
Mannage to ſee ; with many Nt oblemen 
of Flanders, as the Duke of Aſcot, and 
others, before whom I rid myſelf, three 
a 2 an my Bae, five. Being 72 

Furn 


To the READER. vi 
turn d to Don John, he as#'d them, whe- 
ther my Horſes were as rare, as their 
Reputation was great: To which they an- 


fwer'd, that my Horſes were ſuch, that 


they wanted- nothing of reaſonable Crea- 
tures, but ſpeaking. And the Marqueſs - 
of Seralvo, Maſter of the Horſe to his 
Higbneſs, and Governour of the Caſtle ' of 
Antwerp, fold his Highneſs, that he had 
ask'd me, what Horſes I lik'd beſt :* And 
that J had anſwer'd, there were good and 
bad of all Nations; but that the Barbs 
were the Gentlemen of Horſe-kind, and 
Spantſh-horſes the Princes. Which an- 


Hider did infinitely pleaſe the Spaniards - 


And it is very true, that Horſes are ſo as 
Fad. + LANE 

The Marqueſs of Caraſena was j6 civil. 
ly earneſt to ſee me ride, that he was 


pleas'd to ſay, it would be a great Satiſ- 


faction to him, to ſee me on Horſe- back, 


though the Horſe ſhould but walk. And 
ſeeing that no excuſes would ſerve, (though 


T did uſs many) I was contented to ſatisfy 
his fo obliging a curiofity ; and told him, I 
would obey his Commands, though 1 
thought I ſhould hardly be able to fit in 
the Saddle. Two Days after be came to 


my Mannage, and JI rid firſt a Spaniſuj- 


—— — — — — 


horſe, call d Le Superbe, of a hght-bay, 
5 


5 p— 


. 
9363 _ — 
—_ py r ä vv 4, 4 
* 
4 
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ſo, for he was the fineſt ſbap'd Horſe that 


jut, and ſo eaſy; and for the Piroyte in 
'S tanders-by could bard fee the Rider's} 
had dome, I was þ dizzy, that I could 


vi To the READER. 
a beautiful Horſe; and though hard to be 
rid, yet when he was hit right, be was. 
the readieſt Horſe in the World : He went 
in Corvets forward, backward, Sideways, 

on. both Hands; made the croſs perfectly 
upon his Voltoes; and did change upon his 
Voltoes ſo juft, without breakin ew that 
710 2 2 could keep time — ; and 
awent terra a terra perfectly. The ſecond 
Horſe J rid, was another Spaniſh-horſe, 
calPd Le Genty ; and was rightly named 


wy, BB x 4 


K BR > 


ever Tfaw, and the neateſt; a Brown-bay, 
with a Wite-Star in his Forehead ; no 
Horſe ever went terra a terra like him, fo 


his length, ſo juſt, and ſo facit, that the 
Face when he went ; 1 truly, when he 


hardly ft in the Saddle: He went alſo. jo A 


_exattly in Corvets forwards, as no Hor n' 
van go better, and yet he had no great A 


Strength ; whence it appears, that a Hor 

of 2 Lightneſs, Spirit, welltem-¶ th 
per d, and of à good Diſpoſ, tion, is much by 
better than 3 Hor that hath onlyStrength; to 


and that a moſt mighty and great Dutch 10 
 Brewer's-Horſe, wanting Spirit and Agi- ee 
2 


lity, can never go well in the wm 


To the READER. ix 
The third and laſt Horſe I rid: then, was 
a Barbe, that went a Metz-ayre, very 
high, both forward, and upon his Voltoes, 
and Terra a Terra. And when I had 
done riding, the Marqueſs of Caraſena 
fem d to be very well ſatisfied; and ſome 
Spaniards that were with him, croſs d 
themſekves, and cried, Miraculo. 

Many French Gentlemen, and Perſons 
of the greateſt Quality of” that Nation, did 
me the favour to. ſee my Horſes.; and the 
Prince of Conde himſelf, with ſeveral 
Noblemen, and Officers, was pleaſed to 
take the pains to go twice to my Mannage : 
And though the French think, that all the 
Horſe-manſhip in the World is in France; 
yet one of them, and he a very great Man 


in his Country, was heard- ſay, directing 


his Speech to me: Par Dieu (Monſieur) 


il eſt bien hardi qui monte devant vous: 


And another ſaid, at another time: Il 
n'y a plus de Segnieur comme yous en 
Angleterre. „ 7 

Among many great Perſons, of which 


the vaſt Country of Germany affords a- 


bundance,, who, for the moſt part, delight 
to travel; the Landgrave of Hefle, did 
uot only do me the henour to vifit me, and 


%% my. Horſes ; but, being return d to his 
WW Country, was pleaſed to ſbeu, by a very 


Find 
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ind Letter, that he had not forgotten me, 
nor the Love he had obſerved I have er 1 
Horſes ; being pleaſed to promiſe, he would 
fend me two of his own Breed; but ſoon 
after, he was kill d in the Wars the King 
E of: Sweden made wih the King of Po- 
1 3 | land. | 
1 As poor as T was in thoſe Days, 7 mad 
ſhift to buy, at ſeveral times, four Barbs, 
ive Spaniſh-Horſes, and many Dutch. 
horſes; all the moſt excellent Horſes that 
could be; and among them a grey leaping- Gi 
horſe, the moſt beautiful that ever I ſau; 
and who went exceeding high and juſt in 
Leaps, without any helþ at. all; as alſiWo 
upon the Ground ; and Terra a Te erra, be- 
yond all other H auſes; and he did Jook as 
i he had been above the Rate of Hor ſe- 
kind. The Duke of Guiſe hearing of 
him, #ww0 Gentlemen, a French-rider, and 
an Engliſhman, wrote to me, that if! 
would part with him, the Duke of Guife 
would give me 600 Piſtols for him; 
but he was dead three Days before I re- 
1 cerv'd their Letter; and had he liv'd, 1 
t would not have taken any Money for bies; an 
| For he was: above price: And befedes, 1 
Fo - was then too great a. Beggar, to think 10 


be made rich by the ſale of a Horſe : I huve 
_ many thouſands of Pounds in 
H _ 


To the READER. =i 
ah and have grven many ; but never 
was a good H. or ſe-Cour ſer ; fell being 
one of my Profeſſions. 

The King himſelf, who'is an 2 
Fudge, both of Men, and Bufmneſs ; 
22 s of Uſe, and of Recreation ; 5 
ger y, and of Ornament; did like that 
Horſe very well : And having had the . 
honour, when 1 was his 8 to be 
the firſt that ſate him on Horſe-hack; and 
d inſtruct him in the Art of Horſe-man- 
1%; it 15 a greet Satisfaction to me, to 
B mention bere of the joy I had then, 
o fee, that his Mayeſty made my Hor ſes 
go better, than any Italian, or French- 
riders (bo Had offs id them) could ao; 
and to hear lim ſay, that there are very 
few that know Horſes ; which was knows 
ingly ſaid, and wiſely Judg'd of his Maje- 
fy A being wy certain, that all Men 
ndertake to ride them, but very few 
know them, or can tell what they are good 
Vr. 

I. 1 fill Volume, to repeat all the 
Commendations that were given to Horſes, 
pr and to Horſe-manſhip, by ſeveral worthy 
, I Gentlemen, of all Nations, High and Low- 
1 Dutch, Italians, Engliſh, French, Spa- 
zve Fniards, Polacks, and Swedes, in my own 
in private « Riding-touſe at Antwerp ; which, 
es, : bough | 


xii To the RE AD ER. 
though very large, was often ſo full, that 
any Efquier, Capt. Mazin, had hard) 
room to ride; but theſe few already fpoken| 
of, will ſerve very well inſtead of all : And| 
after I have given an Account, that I have 
divided this whole Book in four Parts, and 
every Part in many Sections, and Para- 
graphs, wherein I never intended to obſerve 
any exact Method ; I beſeech my Readers, 
to take in good part, that I have however 
ſet down, as clearly as I could, without the 
 helþ of any other Logick, but what Nature 

hath taught me, all the Obſervations aboul 
Horſes, and Horſe-manſhip ; which I have 
made, by a long, and chargeable, though 
I muſt needs ſay, very pleaſant, and ſatiſ- 
factory, Euperience: And jo 


Farewel. 
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F the ſeveral Authors that have written 
O That it is a very impertinent Error 
That a god Horſeman may wn rs liehen; | 
O Griſon, and bis Tr 

ir 
A ſtrauge Cauceit of a 
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Of the Perfection, and Exact way of making Horſe: 
obey the Heels. 3e 
Of Terra a Terra. | 320 
Of Paſſades by a Wall. 32 
The —— betwixt the working of the outwarl 
Rein and the inward Rein in Corvets, 32 


For Terra 4 Terra upon V oltoes, 


* 


„ NN 
Df a rare way to dreſs a Horſe perfectly. 325 
Of a moſt eſfectual way to dreſs Horſes, and ſo true 
aud certain, that whoſoever ſhall read it, mark it, 
and underſtand it, and carefully practiſe it, will 
infallibly dreſs all manner of Horſes to a great per- 
fection. 18 e "Hy 1. 0 328 
To ſupple a Rorſes Shoulder. ibid. 
or the Bridle-hand q which deſerves to be well ob- 
ſerved, being the ſole of the Mannage, and the 
moſt effedtual thing that can be. Fr '331 
Of ſome Obſervations in Horſemanſhip. 332 
Of Bitis, and of the Uſe of them. 335 
The Bitts that follow are the beſt. 8 339 
Of the Imperfections of a Horſe's Mouth. 341 
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f 0 of 1 the Ne Authors that have Writ- | 
ten of Horſemanſhip, both J talians, 
French and W area 


H I S Noble Art was firſt be- 
1 Jun and invented in Taly, and 
= all the French and other Nati- 
une) ons went thither to learn; the Seat of 
Horſemamſbip being at Naples: The 
firſt that ever writ of it was Frederick 


EY Griſon a Neapolitan ; and truly he writ 


like a 46! fervan, and a great Maſter = 
A in 
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in the Art for thoſe times: Henry the 
Eighth ſent for two Italians that were 
hy Scholars, to come to him into Eng- 
land ; and of one of them came all 
aur Alexanders ; and their Scholars Ald 
the Kingdom with Horſemen. © 5 
Sir Philip Sidney brought an Balten 

Rider, one Signior Romano, to teach 
his Nephew William Lord Herbert, af- 
terwards Earl of Pembrook; and the 
ſame Sir Philip $idney brought alſo o- 
ver an other Talian Rider, call'd Signi- | 
or Proſpero: The old Earl of Leiceſter, 
ſent for an excellent Rider, out of Hal, 
call'd Signior Claudio Curtib, who writ 
a Book of Horſemanſbip, and is quo- 
ted by ſeveral Italian Writers; but I 
think, that very much of his Book is 
ſtolen out of Grin. Laurentius Cuf- 
uss 1 is another Author, none of the beſt, 
with horrible Bitts. Then there is Ce- 
ſar Figſee, who hath writ a Book much 
out of Griſon too, where he meddles 
with Muſick. There is another Book of 4 
Horſemanſhip, call'd Gloria del Cavallo, ¶ b. 
with long Diſcourſes, and much out MW... 
of Griſon. There is another Talian hi. 
Book of Hyrſemanſhip, call d (avalb  c; 
Frenato de Pietro Antonio, a Neuen ; 
nch ſtolen out of Griſon: But his 
= Book 
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Book conſiſts moſt of Bitis, to little pur- 
poſe; though they ſeem to be great Curi- 
oſities. But the moſt famous Man that ever 
was in Italy, was at Naples, a Neupolitan, 
call'd Signior Pignatel; but he never writ-: - 
Monfieur la Broue rid under him five Years; 
Monfieur De Pluvinel nine years: And 
I Monſieur St; Anthoine many years. The 
Liberty, which is the beſt for Bitts, at this 
Day, we call Ala Pignatel. Fr 
Theſe. three aforemention'd. Frenchmen 
chat rid under Signiar Pignatel, fill d France 
with French Horſemen; which before were 
fjl'd with Italians. Monſieur la Broue, I 
believe, was the firſt that ever writ of 
Horſemanſbip, in the- French Language: 


and the firſt Frenchman that ever writ in 


that Art ; His Book is very tedious, ma- 
ny Words for little Matter; and his firſt 
Book is abſolutely all ſtolen out of Griſon; 
and his ſecond Book from Signior Pigna- 

rell's Leſſons; But La Broue, to ſeem wi- 
ſer than he was, and to make up a Book, 
| divides a Circle into ſo many parts, to 
bring a Horſe to a whole Circle, that it 
confounds a Horſe more, and is harder for 
him, than to work him upon a whole 
Circle at firſt : . And for La Broues third 
Book of Bitts, there is no great Matter 


in it. As for Pluvinel, no doubt but he 
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was a good Horſeman ; but his Invention 
of the Three Pillars, of which his Book 
pretends to be an abſolute Method, is no | 
more than an abſolute Routine; and hath 
ſpoil'd more Horſes, than ever any Thing 
did; for Horſes are not made to the Hand 
and the Heel at all with them ; nor will 
they go from the uſual place where they 
are Ridden, nor well there neither. But 
my Book is ſtolen out of no Book, nor any 
Man'sPractice but my own, and is as true 
as it is new; and if any Man do not like 
it, it is a great Sign he underſtands it not: 
for there is no way for Dreſſing Horſes like 

If it be not Good, I am ſure it is the 
Beſt that hath been writ yet; what will 
be writ hereafter I know not, 

I muſt tell you that the 1:a/ian Writers 
are tedious, and write more of Marks, 
Colours, Temperatures, Elements, Moop, 
Stars, Winds, and Bleedings, than of t 
Art of Riding; only to make up a Book, 
though they wanted Horſe-manſbip. 

There was one Signior Hannibal a Ne- 


apolitan that came into England and ſervd i 


the Lord Walden. 

Monfieur St. Anthoine a French-man, 
was a very good Horſe-man, and ſent over 
by Henry the Fourth of France, to teach 


Prince _— ; Ane. La Co Ne was his 
| 


py atu mon yur ——— —ę—¼ʒ tes. 
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Page, and rid excellently well, eſpecially 
Leaping Horſes. Monſieur Boycler rid 


Horſ- man; Monſieur Founteney, which 
was either his Nephew, or his Natural 
Son; for he gave him all when he dyed, 


K 


Jof theſe ever writ any thing of Hor/e- 
manſhip. And the beſt Horſe- man, that 


* 


Itain Mazine, now a»Query to the KING. 
I bh f. & ir A .cn inn r * 
That it is a very. Impertinent Error, and 


of great Prejudice, to think the Man- 
nage Uſeleſfſss. 


MA lay, that all things 3 in the Man- 
nage is nothing but Tricks, ' and 
Dancing, and Gamboles, and of no Uſe: 
But by their Leave, whoſoever ſays ſo, 
Ws very much deceived ; for a. Horſe that 
is well ſettled upon the Hand, and firm. 
and obedient to the Hand and Heels, 
Hallops the Field, and changes as often, 
And juſt as you will either without the 
ircle, or within the Circle, Serpiger, 
Terra a Terra, the Piroite, or what you 


ill, and all this upon the Ground, — 


. 


VVV 


ever I knew, is one of my own Breeding, 
and rides by my Method, which is Cap- 


©: 
#S 


73 


Wunder him too, and was an excellent 


was alſo a very good Horſe-man, but none 


3. every | 
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every thing and particle of it Uſeful; and 


_ ſo Uſeful, that a good Horſe-man, upon 
ſuch a Horfe, would have too much Ad- 


vantage, in conſcience, of him that talks 


againſt it, either in a ſingle Combat, or 
in the Wars; for A Ready 1 will 
Run, Stop, Turn, go Back; and if he 
Riſe, he knows how to come Down a- 
gain, and is ſo well on the Hand, as you 
cannot pull him over with both your 
Hands; and ſo Obedient, that Iwill Run 
him on Fire, Water, or Sword, and he 
ſhall obey me: And all This cannot 


be done but by the Art of Riding, and | 


that in the Mannage. 
But, What makes theſe Men ſpeak 


againſt it? The firſt Reaſon, is, Becauſe i 


they arelgnorant, and fo ſpeak ; as the wiſ- 


eſt Men in the World muſt do, when they 


will ſpeak of any thing they know not, 


and think that Ta/k will carry it: But the iſ 
main Reaſon 1s this; They find they can- 
not Ride well; nay, indeed, not at all 4 


Horſe of Mannage, and they would be 
the fineſt Men in the world, for all things, 
though they will take Pains for Nothing ; 


and becauſe, forſooth, they cannot ride 


by Inſpiration, without taking Pains, 
therefore it is worth Nothing, and of no 
Uſe: But if every thing was Naught bs 
VV they 
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ey cannot do, there would be very fe 
ings Good in the World. | 


]- The next thing, is, That they think it 
cs a Diſgrace for a Gentleman to do any 
or thing Well. What! Be a Rider. Why 
ill not? ManyKings and Princes think them- 
ae felves Graced with being good Horſe- men. 
a- Our Gracious and moſt Excellent 
u KING, is not only the Handſomeſt, and 
ur 8 moſt Comely Horſe- man in the World, 
in but as Knowing and Underſtanding in 
he the Art as any Man; and no Man makes 
ot Ma Horſe go better than I have ſeen fome 
1d go under His MAJESTY the firſt time 
that ever he came upon their Backs, which 
k is the Height and Quinteſcence of theArt; 
fe Mand yet I dare fay the KING takes it for 
ino Diſgrace to be ſo Excellent a Hor/e- 
ey nan: The Duke of YORK is alſo a ve- 
t, ry good Horſe-man, and Both take it for 
he Man Honour, and no Diſgrace; and think 


n- Wit a moſt uſeful and noble Quality for 
Princes. gba 
be The Duke of Mommorancy, Conſtable of 
rs, France, and the firſt Gentleman of Chri/- 
g; tendom, was the beſt Horſe- man in the 
de World, and to this Day the beſt Branches 

1s, for Bitts was of his Invention, called 4 
nol £2 Conſtable; and ſo he deviſed the beſt 
at >purrs; and never any Eſquire rid like 


Naught : A very good and ſenſeleſs. Rea- 


| wy Learnt, as the Seven Deadly Sins, 
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him, being certainly the beſt Horſ6-man 


* 
in the World, which he thought a Grace lh Z 


to him: The Prince of Conde, his Grand- 
child by the Princeſs his. Mother, is an Ho 
. Horſe-man, and thinks it no u 


Diſgrace to him. b. 


Mioſt of the Princes in . highly WR 


eſteem it, and are good Horſe-men: nay, Wd: 


their King, at this preſent time, highly I he 
eſteems it, and is a good Horſe-man; nor MS: 


is any Gentleman in France eſteem'd that cc 


is not a good Horſe-man. th 

| The great King of Spain deceaſed, did 
not only love it, and_ underſtand it, but 
was abſolutely the beſt Horſe-man in all 
Spain. 

I may therefore deſire theſe Men to be | 
more merciful, and to think it noDiſgrace, 
to them, to be Horſe-men ; but ſtill. the 
old Buſineſs will ſtick with them, which. 
is, they cannot do it,, and. therefore. it is 


ſon! He that will take Pains for nothing, Whir 


hall never do any thing Well; for Arts, {ur 


Sciences, and good Qualities, come not 
by Inſtinct, but are got by great Labour, 
Study and Practice; wherefore theſe Men 
will none (I thank you)-.till they be as 


Railing 
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: Railing and wearing Fine Chaths and © 

> IM Feathers. | 

- But let us ſee now, how theſe Men are 

on Horſe-back, and what their Horſes do 

> Funder them. This Cavalier Seats as far 
back in the Saddle as he can, his Leggs 

„ ſtretcht as far forward before the Soul- 

„ders of the Horſe, with his Toes out, that 

be may Spur him in the Shoulders; ; and 

r [Stoops in the Back, which they call a 

t comely Seat; not knowing how to hold 

: ws Bridle in his Hand, nor gueſs at any 

d 11 at all; and appears on Horſe- back 

Was if he were three quarters foxt, ſo Ri- 

1 diculous is that Seat: and having ſent to 

a Saddler, or a Bitt-maker, to Bitt i 

Horſe, all is Well. 

Being mounted thus, as I tel you, yon 
ſhall ſee his ready Horſe of Uſe, and his 
Horſe-manſhip: When he would turn him 
lon the Right Hand, the Horſe doth turn 
on the Left; and when he would turn 
im on the Left Hand, the Horſe doth 
turn on the Right: When he would ſtop - 
him, the Horſe runs away: When he 
ould put him forward, the Horſe runs 
ackward : When he would put him - 
as pack, the Horſe riſes, and comes over 
5, with him, and there the good Horſe- man 
mg ies, and muſt ſend for a Surgeon, Or a 
. Bone- 


gi 
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 Bone-Setter, if he be not kill d: Nay, 


his Horſe chall neither come near Drum, | 
Trumpet, or Colours, Piſtol, or Sword ; 
but he fetches farty Figaries to endanger ; 
him and his Horſe : And this is the ex- | 
cellent Horſe-man, and the ready Horſe of 
V. How is it poſſible to be * 
when the Horſe knows not how to obey 
either Hand or Heel, and the Hor ſe- man 
is as ignorant as he > Whence it follows, 
That there is nothing to make a ure 
Horſe, but the Mannage. -. 

I would have every Horſe (that wears 

a2 Bitt) Gelding, or Nagg, wrought in 

the Manage, to be firm on the Hand, | 
both for Readineſs and Safety, were it for 
a B: B: Judge, or Lady : For without 
ſettling of the Hand, they are very unuſe- 
ful, and dangerous. 

I wonder how Men are ſo Preſumptuous 
to think they can.ride as Hor/e-men, be- 
cauſe they can ride forward from Barnet 
to London, which every Body can do; and 
I have ſeen Women to ride aſtride as 
well as they : They do.not think of any 
Art, or Trade, as they de of Horſe-man- 
ſhip, where they are all Maſters: Which | 
doth not prove ſo, when they Ride. 

I think I have proved ſufficiently their 
Error, and Ignorance; and as fully pro: 
ed, 


+ 
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ed, That there is no'Uſeful Horſe but 


| thoſe that are made in the Mannage. 


The next thing, 1s, to tell-you, that 
Corvets and other Ayres, ſettles a Horſe 


very well upon the Hand; makes him 


Light before, and puts "Leh + -upon the 
Hanches, Which are all uſeful for a Soldi- 
er's Horſes and makes him ſtop upon the 


Hanches, which 4 is very uſeful for a Man 


in Arms; for, did the Horſe ſtop upon 
the Shoulders, he would give his Rider 
(being armed) ſuch a Shock as would 
make his Bones ake, was he never ſo 
found: Nay, to make a Hor/c go in Leaps, 
firms him on the Hand, which 1 Is good for 
a Soldier's Horſe, 5 

But, ſays a Gallant, when] mould Nie 
Uſe of him in the F ield, then he will be 
playing Tricks: That Gallant i is deceived; 
for, the Helps to make Horſes go in Ayres, 
and to make them o upon the Ground, 
are ſeveral; and good Hor/e-men have much 
ado to make them go in Ayres, with their 
beſt Helps; ſo that, if you let them alone, 


they will not trouble you; beſides, two or 


three Days March will make them, that 
they will not go in Ayres, if you would 


have them; and they are much the Rea- 
dier to go on the. Ground: Whereby you 


ſee, that there is no Horſe whatſoever can 


* 
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be a good and uſeful Horſe, in any kind, 
with a Bitt, but what is wrought in the 


Mannage. | 
And therefore I adviſe you, for your 


| Safety and Uſe, to ride all Horſes in the] 


Mannage, and you will find it very true, 
that there can be na Hor/e elſe Safe and 
Uſeful; nor can any Hor/e go well in a 
Snaffle, except he be formerly rid with 
a Bitt. 1 
As for Pleaſure and State, what Prince 
or Monarch looks more Princely, or 


more Enthroned, than upon a beautiful 


Horſe, with rich Foot-cloths, or rich Sad- 


dles, and waving Plumes, making his 


through great Cities, to amaze the People 
with Pleaſure and Delight? þ 
Or, what more Glorious or Manly, 


than, at great Marriages of Princes, to | 


run at the Ring, or Tilt, or courſe at the 
Field? What can be more comely or plea- 
fing, than to ſee Horſes go in all their ſeve- 
ral Ayres? and to fee ſo excellent a Crea- 
ture, with ſo much Spirit, and Strength, 


to be ſo obedient to his Rider, as if ha- 


ving no Will but His, they had but one 
Body, and one Mind, like a Centaur? 
But above all, What ſets off a King 
more, than to be on a beautiful Hor/e at 


Thus 
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Thus it is proved, that there is nothing 


of more Uſe than A Horſe of Mannage ; 


nor any thing of more State, Manlineſs, 
or Pleaſure, than Riding; and as it is 


the nobleſt, ſo it is the healthfulleſt Ex- 


erciſe in the World. In Hunting, Hawxw- 
ing, Bowling, Shooting, Cocking, Cards 
and Dice, and many ſuch things, there 
is no Uſe at all, but meerly Pleaſure: But 
in A Horſe of Mannage, both Uſe and 
Pleaſure, It is true, that if there was 


nothing Commendable but what is Uſe- 


ful, ſtrictly examined; we muſt have no- 
thing but Hollow Trees for our Houſes, 
Figg-leaf-Breeches for our Clothes, Acorns 
for our Meat, and Water for our Drink; 
for certainly, moſt things elſe are but Su- 
perfluities and Curioſities. 

1 find Fault with no Mans delights, 
and do only vindicate (with Truth) my 
own, ſince I have been fo preſt to it wi 
odd Diſcourſes; but I leave every one to 
his own Ways, and his own Delights, de- 
firing they will do the like by me, which 
I ſhall take for a great Favour : But if it 
chances they will not be fo gracious, 
and juft to me, it will grieve me ſo ex- 


| treamly, that, in my Conſcience, I ſhall 


— never the worſe ; | 
= TS 
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bnsauν b ονννj˖,.s 


That a good Hawes may be Thrown- 
Down off his Horſe, without Diſpa- 

2 agement to Horſe-manſhi ip, wy 
To the Vulgar Error. 


- M People are very much deceiv'd, | 
when, if a Horſe throws down his 


Rider, they not only Laugh at him, but 
think to have Reaſon ſo to do; ſaying of 
the beſt Horſe- man in the World, to whom 
fuch a Miſchance ſhould happen; That 
he is a fine Hor/e-man indeed !* For they 
can {wear, that they knew a Horſe threw 


him. But they muſt learn, that a good | 


Horfe-man may be thrown down ſooner 
than ill ones; becauſe. good Horſe-men 
little think of Sitting, ny ſo may be 
ſurprized, all their Thoughts being how to 
atv. their Horſes go well, and never doubt 
throwing; whereas an ill Horſeman thinks 
of nothing but Sitting, for fear he ſhould 
be thrown, and never thinks how to make 
his Horſe go well ; for he knows not how 
to do it: But holds by the mane, and the 
Pommel, and his Head at the Horſes 
Head, ready to beat out his Teeth, and 
8 His Lege holding by the Flank; and 

15 
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Wis © deformed on Horſe back, "as if ke 3 


were a ſtrange African Monſter ; and the 
Hor fo diſordered, that to ſee him Sit 
„in that manner, is the moſt nauſeous 
Sight that can be, and the moſt diſpleaſ⸗- 
ing to the Beholders; and were much 
better for the Spectators to ſee him fall, 
and for his Reputation, ſo he received no 
hurt by the Fall. 


Thus you ſee, that any ib or 


1 Tinker, may Sit, and yet be no Horſeman, 
n which is a greater Buſineſs than only Sit- 
at ting; for a Facfanapes in Paris Garden, 
y when he is baited with muſledMaſtiffs, the 
Gentleman Sits very ſure, but not very 
d comely, and in my Conſcience is no ex- 
er cellent Horſe-man : Sitting is but one 
-n ching in Horſemanſbip, and there are 
be thoufands of things in the Art. „ 
* So if a good Horſeman be thrown. by 
+ Chance, hath he loſt all his Hor ſemanſhiþ, 
hes becauſe he was once thrown ? And is an 
114 ignorant Fellow infpired preſently with 
ke Horſemanſbip, becaute he can ill- fa vour- 
»w edly cling to the Horſe, and hold on? 
the No, ſitting faſt is the meaneſt thing 
72 in Horſemanſhip, Which comprebends 
nd many more of greater Conſequence... 725 


But yet I mult tell yon, I never ew 
in my Life, a good Horſeman thrown, 
Wo 8 but te 
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but I have known many preſumptuous 
ignorant Fellows get falls; but, as, if a 
good Horſeman by Chance be thrown, he 
doth not loſe all his Hor/emanſhip with 
that fall, if he be not killd; fo an 
ignorant Man, if he ſits, is not preſently 
infuſed with Horſemanſhip : For it is a 
miſtake as ridiculous as it is common, 
to take ſitting faſt on Horeback for the 
whole art of H. or ſemanſhip.. | 
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01d Griton, and Bis 7 ranſlator Mr. Blun- 
devile, Anatomi ged. 


LD Erz hn, and many 8 * 

thors, would have a Bardel, which 
is a Straw Saddle, fet firſt on a Colt s back, 
and nothing but a Rope Cavazon on his 
Noſe; which is to no purpoſe in the 
the World, but loſs of time: Then they 
will Trot him two or three Vears up 


Hills, and own Hills, to ſtop him; which an 
is to leſs Purpoſe, and more loſs of time. Wc. 


They would have a Circle, or Ring, as 
they call them, of an Acre of Ground in 
plow'd Land, to make a Horſe go a hun- 
 hred turns in it, which is worſe than to 
ride a PRO: of * Miles; and I 
wonder 
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wonder what Horſes they had in thoſe 
Days; for I am ſure, thoſe we have now, 
are not able to do it. > 1 
They teach to ride one Horſe two or 
three Hours at a time, when one may 
well ride half a Dozen at leaft i in, an 
Hour, and give them ſufficiently enough. 
For their ſingle turns, and double 
| turns, call'd Radpprare, chey are ridicu- 
lous, and fo is the Repolone, which is to 
| gallop him half a Mile, and then turn him 
ill- favouredly and falſe: And their ſeveral 
Mannages of Metzo Tempo, Tutto 7. Tempo, 
and Contratempo, are no better. 5 
For a refty Horſe they raiſe a whole 
Town with Staves to beat him, with 
many curious Inventions, with Squirts, 
Fire, Whelps, Hedge-hoggs, Nails, and 
I know not what. And the fame they 
do before a Horſe that runs ey. as well 
as to the refty Horſe behind. 


——:: IT. OF ET uT” 
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© WW Then for 3 the Bunching ſtroke, 
85 and the Clinching ſtroke; and if he will 
ih not endure the Spurs, Boots ſtufft with 


Straw, and Spurs at them, to hang at his 
Sides, ( which is not worth a Straw ; ) 


i and the Chamberta, which ee no- 
mY hing. | 2 


For a Horſe that is afraid, and Starts; 
der hey appoint Whirlegig g5 of feveral Co- 


6 B 3 5 lours, | 
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tours, which will make him ten times. 
worſe. And to lay Stones in his Way, | 
and a hollow Ditch to ride him in, are 
lamentable Buſineſſes in Hor/emanſhip : || 
And they have as many fooliſh ways for 
the Credenſa, which ſhall never cure him 
of that Vice. oe 
They bid us take heed, by any means 
not to make the Hor/e too Weak-Neckt ; 
which is a prime Note! But Mr. Blun- 
devile did not know, that all Horſes are 
a Stiff-Necked Generation. 
Mr. Pagano would never uſe. his Horſe} 
to any thing but a Walk, or a Trot at 
the moſt; wherewith (I am fure ) he 
Mall never dreſs a Hor/e perfectly; and 
yet ( fays Mr. Blundeuile it was a won-fj 
der to all beholders, to ſee, that in eight 
Days, he would make him run a Cari 
reer perfectly, which I will undertake ti 
have done the firſt Morning that eve 
He ran. 1 25 
Speaking of his Capriole, he miſtaks 
the Ayre, as well as the making of thy 
Horſe. . . 
For Corvets, (Mr. Blundevile did no 
underſtand it (nor his Maſter Griſon be 
like) when he ſays, the Spaniards tak 
delight to make their Horſes go in Corveti 
which never Spaniard yet could do; bi 


FO 
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he takes Trampling, and Prancing, for 
Corvets, wherein he is much deceiv d ; 

for Corvets, is the hardeſt Ayre in. the 
World, which no Hor/e can go, unleſs he 
| be perfectly within the Hand, and the 
Heels, and upon the Hanches; which is 
not Trampling. | 
To ride ſhort, he calls after the Turkiſh 
| Faſhion, wherein he is deceived ; for it 
is A La Genette, which is the 5 paniſh 
Faſhion too; and to ride ſhort in Cor- 
vets is his. miſtake, for I would ride lon- 
ger in Corvets than any other Ayre. He 
is alſo miſtaken, when he fays, he would 
not have above two Hor/es in her Ma- 
jeſty's Stable to go in Corvets; for it is of 
no uſe ( faith he) and ſuch delighting 
Toys of Prauncing up and down they 
will do, when they ſhould go.upon the 
Ground: For firſt, there is nothing, makes 
a Horſe better upon the Hand, than Cor- 
vets, and that's uſeful; then, there i is no- 
thing puts a Horſe ſo much upon the 
Hanches, and firms him there, as Corvets, 
and that is uſeful too; and Mr. Blunde- 

nol w/e is mightily deceived, to think, that 
he will go in Corvets, when he ſhould go 

upon the Ground; for the helps are ſe- 
veral: And let a "Horſe be never fo apt, 
vr perfect in S and made upon the _ 

" | | Ground, | 
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Ground too, (which is the firſt thing muſt Wn 
be done) I dare ſay he ſhall never offer H 
at Corvets with me, but go juſt upon the T. 
Ground as I would have him; becauſe BI 
the Helps are ſeveral. Fe 

He fays, that in five or fix Months We 
he can make a Horſe to Gallop the Field Auf 
(a neceſſary thing for a Soldier's Horſe; 3) 8a 
vrhich is no more, as he underſtands it, 
than in an Acre of Ground to gallop : and We 
change, ſtill upon a Gallop ; and that I E. 
will undertake to make a Cart-Horſe do be 

in three Days. cr 
Beſides, they dig out Rings, and en- 


WW trench themſelves (which is a horrible te 


Folly; } but I defire no more for =. 
ths plain Place, without e St 
ſuch Toys; and will drefs any Horſe per- 8” 
fectly there, by the new Method of my th 
French Book : which I refer you to. nn 
For Mr. Bhendevile's Bitts, they are MW 
very ridiculons; the Eyes are Nong, thi * 
Cheeks as ill, and the Mouths worſt of 
all; with Cats Feet, Up- ſets, Ports, and b 
broken Ports; Cats Feet and Upſets, with | ſe 
a Revet Nail; and his compleat Bitts, te 
are compleatly Abominable, with their M 
Water-Chain and Trench, the Mouth of n 
the Bitt too being as big as my Wriſt, © 
and we Branches as long as my Arm; 


> and 


aan oP 


them, is no leſs Ridiculous, 
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and the Curb as: big as a Chain for a 
Horſe Noſe, with tome Stories flying 


Trench, 'which is a Snaffle tyed to the 
itt, and ſuch other tormenting ignorant 
Follies : The Leggs are ſo looſe, as if they 
were broken in the Knees, andare to help 
up and down, as if they were Wind-Mill- 
Sails. | 

He would have us to ſtrike a Horſ 


with a Cudgel, or a Rod, between the 


Ears, and, upon the Head ; which is a- 


bominable, though he thinks it a rare Se- 


cret. And thus much of Mr. Blunde- 


vile s riding, which is Griſon RIDE f in- 


to Engliſb. 
Mr. Blundevil:'s Breeding, to turn PR 


Stallion looſe to the Mares, is indifferent 


well, but not right ; and to put him to 
them again at Holland- Tide, ſtark Nought. 


To cover in Hand is unnatural, and you 


J ſhall not have half. of them (o covered) 


prove with Fole. 
To have a Heor/e-Fole, or Mare-Fole, 
by tying his right, or left Stone ; to ob- 


ſerve the Moon, and the Wind, to fail 
to Procreation, or get a Fole by the Al- 


manack, is very ridiculous ; and to put 


painted Cloths before the Mares, to make 


the Foles of what Colour you would have 


| | That, 
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That, if the Horſe, as ſoon as he hath 


covered, come down on the right Side, 
it is a Horſe Colt; and if of the left Side, 


it is a Filley: And if, fo many Days af. 


ter the Mare is n her Coat looks 
Sleek, and Shines, then ſhe hath con- 


ceived ; if it do not Shine, ſhe hath not WY; 


conceived, are all Tales to tell to Chil- | 
dren, rather than to Men of Reaſon and 
Diſcretion ; all Mountebank-ſhip and 
Fooleries : and to make the Hor/e luſty, 
and the Mares, there is little or nothing 
in it. 

Mr. Blundevile Reaſons thus: That 
for as much, as all Mares do Fole ſtand- 
ing. Wherein certainly he took his Note 
out of ſome learned Author, as Ariſtotle, 
or the like; for I will affure you, that 
never any Mare in the World did Fole 

ſtanding : if the did, the Fole would 
break his Neck ; for His comes into the | 
World with his Head firft, and his two 
Feet on both fides of his Head. No! 
The Mare 1s in too. great Pain to Fole 
ſanding, and therefore ſhe lies een and 
Foler orc! 4 

Mr. Blundevile ſays, there is a dung 
grows in the Foles Fore- head like a Figg, 

which the Mare commonly. bites off, 
which 18 called Hippomenes; and * be 

en, 


ching elſe. But the truth of this Bu 
lis, that never any ſuch thing did grow 


upon anyFole's Fore-head; and therefore 
could never be Bitt off dy the Marr. 
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taken, it doth miraculous things in Loves 


matters, which he was loth to write of. 
Truly he was over- careful, with all his 


Wold Writers; and in my Conſcience, if 
In cauld be got, it re, do miraculous 


things, not only in Love, but in ever 


No doubt but that miſtake is cauſed by 
the Secondine, or Clean, or Bagg, in 
which the Fole lies, whereof all the 
Strings meets at the end, — 2 
like a little Knot; and that hang 
upon the Fole's Head; but when t 


gy 


Wis Foled, that, and the Bagg, Pe 


ther; for it is all one thing. 
Mr. Blundevile bids us take heed, 15 
the Mare do not eat that Bagg, or Se- 


condine, becauſe the Country Wives Kye 


do ſo. But I have enquired of the Coun- 
try-Men, and they ſay, not one Cow in 
an hundred does do it: And for Mares, 
will aſſure you, they never do it: And 
if you aſk, what they do with it? THay 
they let it lie there, and trouble” rhei 
ielves no more with it. 

Mr. Blundewile condemns thoſe that 
take the Foles, to be taken off at Martle- 


| — 4 
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mas; because according to his old learn- 
ed Authors, he would have them Suck 
two Years at leaſt : That is, he would} 
have them heavy, flaby J ades, beſides] 
the loſs of the Fruitfulneſs of his Mares; 
wherein his old Authors are very much 
deceived: 
Then he 4 that the Foles Leggs are az 
long when they are Foled, as ever after- 
ward; wherein he is very much deceived: 
Does he think, that the Body only grows, 
and the Leggs not at all? Avery ridiculous 
Opinion! For, look at the _ Fole's Leggs, 
and the Mares, and you ſhall find the 
Mares Leggs are longer a great deal, Can 
any Man think, that a Gray-Hound' 
Whelp, as ſoon as he is Whelpt, hath his 
Leggs as long as when he is a Don: ? It is 
Ridiculous. 

To know, ch Pole will have the 
beſt Spirit, by running Foremoſt, and 
| leaping of Hegdes and Rails; is quite con- 

trary to the Experience I had once of a 
Colt, that nothing would keep in, Leaping 
over all things he came near ; and when 
he came to be rid, the At Jade that 
could en 

To know by their F cet, and much 
of White, that they are not long-lived, 

is as falſe a Rule, as wy he hath ſet down. 
His 
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His reckoning x Teeth, is beyond 

the Number of what ever any Horſe 
had; and that every Hor/e hath two 
Tuſhes below, and two above, is, I aſ- 
ſure you, True. Some wg (lay they) 
have no Tuſhes at all, and t | 
ly ill-natured, being ſomething of the 
Mare; but as there is not one in a hun- 
dred but have Tuſhes, fo there is not one 
Mare in an hundred that have any; and 
thoſe that have, are ill-natured, partici- 
pating too much of the Hor/e; and both - 
are a kind of Hermaphroditical Compo- 


nel fitions, Thus you ſee, how learned 


People ( with their old Authors) are 


deceived, . 
an O . s g ge 


J Know the Diſpoſition of Horſes, by 
the Elements, and their Marks. 


M*  Blundevil ſays, the Sorrel is of 
the Element of Fire, and therefore 
is full of Mettle, Hot, and Fiery; but 
I affure you, I have known more Sorrel _ 
* dull Jades than of any other Co- _ 
our. 8 1 
That White Horſes are Flegmatick, 
and ſo participate of the Element of Wa- 
S ter, 


y Common= 
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ter, and therefore are dull and heavy 
Jades : But I aſſure you again, IJ have | 
known white Horſes to be fuller of Spi- 


rit, and Livelier, than of any other Co- 


| Jour ; and fo his Elements are wrong in 


every thing: Your beſt way is, to try 


your Horſe; which Philoſophy will hold 


to know him beſt. 


Mr. Blundevil ſpeaks alſo of the marks 


of Horſes, that there are four good, and 
ſeven bad ; ſuch a Foot of the far Side, 
and ſuch a Foot of the near Side, and 
which fore Foot, and which hinder 


Foot; and not too much White in his | 


Face, nor his Legs to be very high 
White; and Feathers, and I know not 

what a kind of Conjuration : All falſe 
and ridiculous Lies, 

When once I hear a Man talk of Marks 
and Elements, I have done with him, 
and know no other Philoſophy but try- 
ing; for there are good and bad of all 
Colours, and of all Marks; but there 
are more bad Horſes than good of any Co- 
lour or Mark, as there are of any thing 
elſe, even of Men in all things : There- 
fore Marks and Colours are fooliſh and 
falſe Toys, only to abuſe ſimple people 
„„ | Fl | 
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S οοο 2 


. the perfee? Shape of a Horle. 


R. Blundevil ſpeaks ſo of the per- 
fect Shape of a Horſe, that ſuch a 
Hor ſe as he deſcribes, was never of God's, 
and Nature's making, but of his-own or 
of ſome fooliſh Authors he hath read; for 
he takes ſeveral parts of ſeveral Horlss, 


and puts them together, which is a Horſe 


of their own making; for there was ne- 
ver ſuch a Horſe toled. 

Every Country hath a feveral Shape of 
Horfes; as the Turk, the Neapolitan, the 
Spaniſh Horſe, the Barb, and the Dutch 
Horſe; all very fine in their kinds. 

In a Word, I will ſhew you the ridi- 
culouſneſs of ſetting down the perfect 
Shape of a Horſe. For example, who 
can ſet down the perfect Shape of a 
Dog? A.Maſtiff is not a Grey-Hound ; 


nor a Grey-Hound, a Lancaſbire-Hound; 


nor a Lancaſbire-Hound a little Beagle; 
and yet all very fine Dogs in their kinds: 
and fo of Horſes: Which ſhows the im- 


poſſibility to ſet down the perfect Shape 
ef a Horſe, | 
G 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Blundevil ſays, a Spaniſh Horſe 
is Pin-Buttockt, narrow and ſlender be- 
hind : I believe he would have a Spaniſh 


Horſe to have a Dutch Horſe's Buttock ; 


which would indeed be very Correſpon- 
dent to the reſt of his Shape: Some pa- 
7i/h Horſes have Oval Buttocks, which is 
the fineſt Buttocks of all. 

He fays, they have ill Feet: It is true, 
ſome have, and ſo have Horſes of all 
Countries; Dutch the worſt, and ſome 
of the Engliſb very bad: He ſays alſo, 
Spaniſh Horſes are weak; but there are 


more weak Dutch Horſes than Spaniſh. | 
I have had many Spani/h Horſes with 


good Buttocks, good Feet, and Strong; 
and if ſome. ſhould be weak, yet their 


Spirits make them go much better, than 


any other Horſes that are ſtronger. 
He fays, they are gentle in theirYouth, 
and grow Vitious in their Age: But I 
aſſure you, there is no ſuch thing; for 
they are as gentle in their Age, as they 
are in their Youth, and very loving 
_ Horſes : So Mr. Blundevil is very much 
abuſed by his old Authors whom he re- 
verences ſo much. £ 

He fays, the Gennet hath a comely 
going, like the Turkiſh, which is neither 
Amble, nor Trot, I would know of 


Mr. 
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Mr. Blundevil, what ſtrange kind of go- 


ing that is, which : 1s neither of thoſe 


two: But I will affure him, that there is 
no Horſe, that hath four Legs, can go, 


but it muſt be the action either of an 
Amble or of a Trot; for Galloping and 


| Running, is another thing, and ſo are all 
I Ayres in the Mannage, Mr. Blundevil 


appears by this, to be a better Scholar, 
than a Horſe man: and was indeed a fine 


ere well Travelled, an excellent 


Scholar, a good Tranſlator, and puts 


things into an excellent Method, but ty< 


ed himſelf too much to old Authors, who 
knew as, little as he in Horſemanſhip; and 
ſo Authority abuſed him, having no 
Knowledge himſelf in the Art, and total- 
ly wanting Experience in it. 


His Treaty for Dyeting of Horks, is 


as learned. as any Phyſician. can write; 7 
but yet is nothing as it ought to be; for 


he wanted Ex perience. 


His Cures: of 5 ire; nioſt allele 


rable; and indeed, he is the Father of 

all that Buſineſs, and the rareſt that hath 
writ. upon that Subject. ; Markham is but 

Blundevil with other Names, and will 
not acknowledge it: He hath many new - 
. Medicines, — they are worth nothing; 
as his OyLof Oats, Nor was he a Horje- 


C3 man: 


| 
{ 
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breeding of Horſes, it is the moſt ridicu- 


vil s, are thoſe of Martine, who was | 
prime Marſhal to queen Elizabeth; and, 


better inform you, when I ſet out my 


a Horſe piſs Red, like Blood; but he did 
nin Italy, Spain, and Barbary, they feed 


dl ty excellent Oats is the beſt feeding for 


and of that Barley they never give to thei 


man at all, but only took notes of Me- 
dicines, and ſet them down Methodically. 

After him comes De La Gray, which | 
is but Blundeuil, with ſome new Medi- 
cines that are bat indifferent: And for his | 


lous thing that ever was known writ. | 
The beſt Medicines of Mr. Blande- | 
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[en 


as I take it, an Alman, and an excellent | 
Farrier: Yet, even he, was cxtreamly | 
miſtaken about the Glaunders, and 
Mourning of the Chine, as by my wo- 

ful Experience in Horfes I know, and will 


a 


Book of Marſhalry, and Shooing, 
Mr. Blundevil ſays, that Barley makes 


not underſtand it perfectly. It is true; 
their Horſes all with Barley; which is 
becauſe they have no Cats: For, certain- 


Horſe in the World. But you muſt know, 
that of Barley there are two kinds; the 

common Barley, that they make Beer ot, 
which makes a Horſe piſs a little Red; 


wand Ln ds fol We Wl ww Lc. eden 


Horſes in pain, but of the other Barley, 
- SJ =  _ 


— 
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e- which is called by the Name of Big, 
and that never makes them piſs Red, and 


is the beſt feeding for Horſes, where tho 
wants Oats: Rye ſcoures too much, and 
2 beat is too Fatning, and good Bread too 
Purſey, and Foggy. In Spain they give 
3 Barley-Straw, (as my Lord Cottington told 
me; but firſt; they tread it with Oxen, 
and then it is as Fs as Silk. And thus 
for our Engliſb Authors, of whom I have 
told you the Truth, 15 


k W r r . n r . WN .* S929 
The Opinion of a 
GREAT MASTER. 


Great Maſter, held the moſt excel- 
lent Horſeman beyond the Sea, be- 
ing bred four or five Years under the beſt 
Horſeman there, and had practiſed this 
Art from his Child-hood, did me the Ho- 
nour, to come to Antwerp, of a Viſit to 
me from Bruxels, and brought with him 
four or five Horſes: 1 treated him the beſt 


I could, and ſhewed him my Horſes, both | 


led out, and rid. 5 
He had a young Man with him (his 

Nephew) who had rid under him for the 

ſpace of ſeven Years: And W 
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had: ſeen rid, before him, the Day afore; 
three of the readieſt Horſes that ever I 
had; yet when he rid them, he could not 
encounter them, or make them go at 
all; and truly, to my thinking, (I might 
fay to my Knowledge) he had neither 
Hand, Heel, nor Seat, as he ſhould have 
had; and ſo it was impoſlible to make 
them go right. 

His Maſter told me, he had found a 
new Method for Dreſſing of Horſes: 
Which was; firſt, never to Trot a Horſe, 
(that was his Maxim: ) next, never to uſe 
the Cavezon, nor pull the Horſe's Head 
into the Turn. This is, what he would 
not have done: And, what he would 
have done, is; to put the Horſe to the 
ſingle Pillar, with a long Rope, and there 
pinch him with the Spurs, which, ſays he, 
puts him upon the Hand: Then to whip 
him about with the Shambriere, to make 
him go half Terra à Terra, and half in 
. Corvets,. and then to make him go in Con- 
. vets; which ſettles him on the Hand: 
And this is the new. Way of Dreſſing; 
indeed of not. Drefling Horjes. 
To take in pieces, and:Anatomize AY 

new Way::..And firſt, of what he will 
not have done; Which is, never to Trot 


2 Horſe, and ſtop him 3 W which 1 is certain- 
| 4 + 
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ly the Foundation of all things in the 
annage, either to ſettle him on the 
and, or to put him on the Hanches. 
Next, never to uſe the Cavezon, without 
hich no Horſe can be dreſt, for many 
MRcaſons. Then, never to pull the Horſe's 5 

Head into the Turn: By which means 
the Horſes Legs, and Body, ſhall never 
Joo right, or ſupple either to Hand or 
Heel. 

Now, of what he will "M2 4 to work 
„ his Horſe: firſt, to put him to the ſingle 
ſe Pillar, with a long Rope, and there pinch 
d Inim with Spurs; which will do bravely 
d with a Colt, that never knew the Spurs; 
d Ihe will furely throw him rather than be 
e put upon the hand: Nay, a Horſe that 
e knovs the Spurs, will never be put up bn 
> the Hand with that Invention. 

p Then to whip him about with the 
e Sbambriere, to make him go half Terra 
n Terra, and half Corvets; which is im- 
-- Epoſflible, for they are two ſeveral Action 
: vith his Legs: Beſides, this excellent 
Leſſon is in PluvinePs Book; which he 
[never ufed, but to a Hor/e that was almoſt 
is Dreſt; and it is Naught, then: Put him 
in Corvers, to ſettle him on the hand, ſays 
t Ihe, which is in La Broue's Book, only 
or a 3 that is near Dreſt, and not 
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for a Colt: Beſides, ſome Horſes will ne: 
ver go.Corvers, do what you can: So this 
Method may ſpoil Horſes, but ſhall never 
dreſs them, I aſſure you; and you may 
take my Word for it. He will ( by 

his new Method.) never Trot, Gallop, 
or Walk a Horſe ;. but ne Horſe i in the . 
World can be made without theſe Three, 
nor without a Cavezon, ſtopping, and 
having his Head pull'd into the Turn, 


FFF 


ſtrange Conceit of a 
GREAT MASTER. 


"HERE was a great Maſter, that 
would ride his Horſes twice a Day; 
faying, that if he could dreſs a Horſe in 
- fix Months, once a Day riding of them, 
he was ſure he could dreſs a Horſe in 
three Months, riding them. twice a 
Day; wherein he is much deceived: For 
a Horſe being Fleſh. and Blood, cannot 
indure . Travel with. little Reit; 

and no Exerciſe is more violent for a 
Horſe than in the Mannage. Nay, of 
neceſſity, riding fo much one Morning, 
he will not recover it of a Day or two: 


And if a Horſe oppoſe che Man, 2 
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21] Horſes will do at firſt, and are Vitious, 
one muſt correct him ſoundly; and, how 
will you ride him in the Afternoon again? 
Dull him you may, and take off his Spi- 
it, make him hate the Mannage, and 
make him like a vaulting Horſe, rather 
than like a live Horſe. Nor can you ever 
give him his Meat, Water, or Reſt, in 
Order; the want of which muſt make 
him Sick, and ſubject to many Diſeaſes ; 
and ſhortly after, Death will follow: and 
ere is your twice a Day riding him, 
which makes him fit for the Hunts-man 
to dreſs him for his Dogs, 

Some ſay again, that they will ride no 
Horſe twice a Day, but Horſes that are 
ery Vitious, and of great Strength : I 


y; have ſeen many Horſes that are Vitious, 
in. ut few of ſuch great Strength For, if 


he Hor/e be very Vitious, you muſt cor- 
ect him ſoundly, and ride him ſo long 
ntil he obey you, in ſome ſmall Mea- 
ure; and then I am ſure you have rid 
aim fo violently, and fo long, as he will 
ardly be to be rid the next Morning; 
and leſs, to be rid any more that Day: 
and if the Horſe be ſo docil as to obey- 
g, Nou in every thing, certainly the beſt way 
to take but a little of him that Morn- 
ch g, to encourage him to do fo again; 
all ” and 
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and the more to encourage him, not to 
ride him until the next Morning again: 
ſo he will be Pleaſant, Lively and in Luft, 
and take Pleaſure in you, and the Man. 
nage; and learn more thus in a Month. 
riding him but once a Day, than he 
ſhall in three Months, riding him twice: 
Day. 8 
Have not all Scholars Play-days? and 
certain Hours of Reſt: in their Days & 
Study? All Tradeſmen, Holy-days to re- 
Joice themſelves in? Stateſmen, Divertiſe- 
ments from Buſineſs? And good Preachen 
preach not every Sunday; have not Lau- 
yers alſo their Terms, and Vacations, and 
even Carriers Horſes reſt Chriftmas, and 
other Holy-days; and ſo Cart-Horye, 
Brewers Horſes, Coach-Horſes, Hackney 
Horſes, Running-Horſes* And ſhall only 
Horſes of Mannage be Galley-Slaves! 
There is no Reaſon for that. No, nor Dogs 
can hunt every Day, or Grey-Hound 
courſe every Day, or Spaniels range everj - 
Day; or Hawks fly every Day; there ar 7, 
hundred Examples of it, but theſe are ſuf. 
ficient to let you ſee the great Folly, and - 
Ignorance, of thoſe that will ride ther - 
Horſes of Mannage twice a Day. y 
Juſt like the Polander, being Sick, 
whoſe Phyſician gave him nine Pills to 
VV 
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be taken, three every Ni ight, for three 
Nights together; who very wiſely conſi- 
b dered, that if three Pills every Night, for 
"nl three Nights together, would recover 
nl nim; that then, taking all the Pill one 
N igt would make din well preſently. 
I And ſo did, and had almoſt purged him- 
ſelf out of this World. 
So any Hor/eman that will venture to 
a make a Hose as well in three Months, 
NY with two Leſſons” a Day, as another in 
el fix Months, with one Leſſon a Day, may 
xi be ſure to kill his Horſe, ſooner than teach 


WE him, and to ſhew kinder” ridiculous in | 
and an Undertaking.” HIT 8959 LI 
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"HERE is but one Truth in any 
T thing; and that my Method is 


true, cannot be better demon- 


ſtrated, than by Experience, Which will 


clearly ſhow, that mine never miſſes i 8 
End, 


. as all ets 8 and A proves 
mine true, and theirs falſe. For, to ſay 
that ſome of them come near the T ruth, 
is neither Commendation, nor Excuſe 
A Falſhood within an Inch of the Truth, 
being as bad, as if i it were an hundred 
Miles off. 

I have vratlighl, * ſtudied Horks 
manjhip ever ſince I was ten Years old; 
bave rid with the beſt Maſters of all Na- 
tions, heard them diſcourſe; at large, and 
tried their ſeveral Ways; have read all 
their Ralian, French, and Engl. b Books, 
and ſome Latin ones; and in a Word, 
all that hath been writ upon that Subject, 
good and bad; and have beſtowed many 
Thouſands. of Pounds, in Horſes, have 
4 ſpoiled many, and have fbeen very long 
| learning of this Art of Herſemanſhip. tl 
| But all that while I thought Mill, all n 
was labour. in vain; and that there was 4.8 
ſomething, not found out, which they pt 
and their Books miſt: Whereupon I be- B 

gan to conſider ſo ſeriouſly, and ſtudy ſo 5] 
| carneſtly, all the particulars that concern th 
the Mannage ; that at laſt 1 found this ar 
Method, which is as true, as it is new, an 
and is the Quinteſcence of Horſemanſbip : BY 
For which I have left all others, as I had tk 
great Reaſon ſo to do, making with 1 10 

; * 
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prong 
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all 


of — bAV bw. 

all manner of Horſes" whatſoever, of all 
Nations, and of all Diſp olitions 4 Strong, 
Weak ; full of Fire, Dull and Lazy; e- 
ven Mares, Geldings, and Bidets; \ and 
all that ever comes to my Hands. 
I follow not the Elos Diſpoſition, 
as moſt do; but I make the Horſe follo r 
my Ways, and obey me : I ſeldom beat 
them or puniſh em with either Rod, or 
Spur, but when I meet with a great Re- 
ſiſtance, and that rarely: And yet I muſt 
tell you, that — 2 uſe Forte, which they 
obey willingly,” for the maſt part; and, 
however, all Nd and render themſelves 
at laſt, with much- Satisfaction to me; 
which I'with others may find in following 
their Was 8. 8 Sui an L 
But Aye one, e der Lordſhip 
think; that both your Books would make 
me a Horſeman? I anſwer ; that they 
are written as pla inly; and as clearly as 
poſſibly can be; There is in my 5 7 
Book, Circles, and the Prints of 
Shoges; to ſhew How His Legs ſhout 855 
there is alſo exact Figures of all Poſtures, 
and of all Actions, both of Man and Horſe, 
and more cannot be. But whether my 
Books: wilt make you "Horſeman | or no, 
they de as much as Books can da, 

7 cannot tel; for you muſt have it all in 
D 2 . yur 
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your Head; and it may be you nid not. 
underſtand it. But put the Caſe youido, 
yet wanting the Practice, vou cannot ride 
well; and yet no Fault at all in my Books, 
but in you. 12 
There are ſome Nations that think 
they can ſee nothing, but they can do it; 
which muſt be by inſpiration, by which 
I never ſaw any ride, though many pre- 
tend to preach by it. It is a long Study, 
and 3 Practice ; 17 i J Wet — 


„4 


For there? 18 cunning 3 in Daubing. 
Do you think that an ignorant School- 
Boy can be as learned. as a Doctor? Or, 
let a ſkilful Muſician write the rareſt Book | 
in the World, for Compoſing, or Sing- # 
ing; can you imagine, that as ſoon as. ſl 
vou have read his Book, you can do what 
he teacheth? No truly and yet not the © 
Book's fault, but yours; in.being ſo par- | 7 
tial to your. ſelf, as to think you can do if 4 
any thing at the firſt Sight, without Prac- 
tice or Study; Which would be a Miracle 
T never ſaw, or any Body ſhall, ever 


ſee. IIe 35 al 30 nase CIOS £211 
£ Jn 8 fame. 2 5 i 4. Lassgit 
ould write a rarg Bopk,. cam you; expect; 
that a5 ſoon as I have read it, you 
60 ( Can 
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And onee two Frenchmen riding 
knows very meanly} were ſtra 
at, and that very worthily by 455 


It 
can play on ebay we; becauſe, it” 
be, — can jangle the Strings ? hy | 
But vou fay, you can ride: Traly, 
uſt as ou jan le the Lite- Strings, and no 
other wife, Tou have learnt in Traly © and 
France thats ſome ndeed: 80 ma- 
ny Crowns a Month, and the Horſe did 
not throw you, and that is all. 
Mr. Spenſer,” the beſt Scholar in all the 
Academy where he learned, and à fine 
Gentleman, who had been two Vers there; 
when he Caifle 10 tide one of my Ho 54 
he could not make him go: His! Bre 
in-Law, being preſent, | {aid to me; "My 
Lord. 5e wu . him, be Bath Tide 
great awhile. But Mr. Spenſer faid 
5 4 great Oath) Brother, you | are 


debei des for T know note, 1 co never 


7 de. 


God kiiowshow many young Galant TT 


cem newly out” of re Bhi 3 Engliſh 
Frenbb, Nißb, and Dureh Gentlemen, 
that wete famed for g "Horſemen, and 
truly no piece of a Horjeman, and rid the 
wofulleſt that could be; and ſo did be- 
fore me fome Maſters" of ing On 


French Riders that ood by. —_—_ 
. * F 
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But ſays one, I can * 4 ' Ready 
Horſe; wherein he is deceived; for-a 
Ready Horſe is the hardeſt of all to ride, 
becauſe the leaſt. Motion is an abſolute 
Command unto him, and an ignorant 
ives him ſuch Counter-times, as he puts 
quite out. Ao 5 OE) Vit 
Mr. Germenn, a fine Gentleman, and 
the beſt Scholar Du Plefiis had in all /his 
Academy, knew well the. difficulty of 
riding a Ready. Horſe: For, to-perſwade 
him to ride one of mine, Which he would 
not do; I told him, if vou will but fit 
ſtill, I warrant you the Horſe will go 


well with you. But a Man (ald. be 
with a great Oath) cannot ſit ſtill. Which 


was ſaid knowingly, and ſike a Horſe: 
man; for, to ſit till, belongs only 10 4 
great Maſter. 

Another, becauſe he hath rid a * 
dred Miles! in a Day, which a Poſt- Boy 
can do) thinks himſelf a Hor 3 
becauſe he can run a Match with his 
Groom, or Leap a Ditch, or a Hedge, in 
Hunting and hold by the NM ane, he thinks 
he is a Horſeman ; but his Hunts-Boy 
doth as, much. And my Lord Mayor 
when he goes to weigh Butter, ſits . 
of either ſide the Horſe. very grayely:; 
an excellent e And I have ſeen 


many 
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many Wenches ride aſtride, and gallop, 
and run their Horſes, that could, I think, 
hardly ride a Horle well on the Man- 
2 2811011 VF! Salt of 
Are they o in all Trades hound 
Apprentices ſeven and nine Years ; and 
many Bunglers of them too? And, i in 
higher Profeſſions, twenty and thirty 


Vears is not too much, before they are 


great Maſters in any one of them: "Aa 
though: Horfemanſbip be the hardeſt of 
all, yet many a Gentleman will ride the 
firſt Day as well as the greateſt Maſter; 
but he is decetvecd, as oi as thoſe: that 
think to buy with their Money, any 
Quality : For if good Qualities could be 
purchaſed with Money, every rich Citi- 
zen would be a fine Gentleman. Of 
which opinion that French Cavalier was 
not, who told me, commending my 
Method; Par Dieu, il eſt bien hardi qui 


monte devant vous, that is, he is very bold, 


that dares ride befare: you. And to the 


fame purpoſe, S;gzor del Campo, an Na- 
lian rider at Bruxels, after he had ſeen - 


my Horſes, faid ; I faut tirer la Planche, 
that 1s, the Bridge muſt be drawn up; 
for Ha- 
come after. 


There 
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e is no Hluſenon vin d hal make 
my Horſes go, for his'Uſe, either in 2 
fingle Combat, or in che Wars, better 
than he ſhall any Bodies Horſes elſe; 
and that's Sufficient : Por, to — 

in Perfection in all Ayres as gan, 
were too much, and too great a Mira- 
cle: But let my Method be whit it will, 
2 every Man doth what he can if 
any pleaſes himſelf wich kis own Opini I 
ons, though he dillifes my Way never 16 * 
much, and ſhould tenare a ching he un- 
derſtands not; and ſay, that the Manage 
is a fooliſh thing It Mall not diſpleaſe 
me at all. Ladet lier yad 07 Aich 
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aſe SPANISH HORSE. 


7 ou. muſt know, that of all Horſes: 
1n theWorld, of what Nation ſoe- 
ver they be, 8 paniſb Horſes are the 
wiſeſt ; far the "wilt and ſtrangely wiſe, 
beyond any Man's Imagination; but Imuſt 40 
tell you, they are not the eaſier dreſt for 
that: Becauſe they obſerve too much with 
their Eyes, and their Memories are too 
good, and ſo conclude with their Judg- 
ments too ſoon, veithout the Man, reck-: 
Poning without their Hoſt-; whereas they 
I ſhould follow, and obey; his Hand and 
Heel; and that not by Roar neither, but 
% by Art, whichiis an Habit! gan by many 

| Leises methodically Mught. | 55 
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It he be well choſen, I aſſure you, heb 
is the nobleſt Horſe in the World: Firit, y 
There is no Horſe fo curiouſly ſhaped, b 
all over from Head to Croup : He 1s the 
moſt beautiful that can be; for he is not b 
ſo Thin, and Lady-like, as the Barb; | 
nor ſo Groſs as the Neavoliton; 3 but be⸗ 
tween both. He is of great Spirit, and 
of great Courage, and Docil; hath the 
| proudeſt Walk, the proudeſt Trot, and 
beſt action in his Trot ; the loftieſt Gal- 
lop, and the ſwifteſt Careers ; - and is the | 
| lovingeſt and gentleſt Horſe, and fitteſt 
| for a King in a Day of T riumph to ſhew 
| himſelf to his People, or at the head of 
| an Army, of any Horſe in the World. 
＋ — no Horſe fo fit to breed on, 
as a S$paniih Horſe; either for the Man- 
nage, the War, Ambling, for the Pad; 
Hunting, or for Running Horſes: Con- 
gueror was of a Spaniſh Horſe, Shotten- 
Herring was of a Spaniſh Horſe, Butler 
was of a Spaniſh Horſe, ' and Peacock 
was of a Spaniſh Mare: And theſe. beat 
all the Horſes in their time, ſo much, As 
no Horſe ever ran near them. _ 
I ſay, he is abſolutely the beſt Stallion 
in —— World, for all thoſè ſeveral things 
I have formerly named, if you do wiſely 


appropriate ſuch Mares to him, as ſhall 
be 


all 
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be fit for ſuch Uſes as you would have 
your Breed; and fo he is fit for all Biecds, 
but to breed, Cart-Horſes. _ 

The King of Spain bath many Races 


but his beſt. is at Cordoua in Andalozaa, 


where he hath above three hundred Mares 
and Colts, as my Lord Cottington told me; 


and, ue thoſe of his Majeſty, there 


are other moſt excellent Races, not only 

of N ern but allo of private Gen- 
tlemen. 

For We prices, the Earl of Claringdon, 


now Lord Chancellor of England, told 


me, that when he was Embaſſador in 
Spain, Sir Benjamin W right, a Merchant 


there that loves Horſes, fold a Couple of 


little Spaniſh Horſes for a great Price: 
And he ſays, (and many others confirm 
it for a great Truth) that three hundred, 
and four hundred Piſtoles for a Horſe, is 
a common Price and Rate, at Madrid; 
and the Marqueſs of Seraluo told me, 
that a Spaniſh Horſe, called J Bravo, 
ſent to the Arch-Duke Leopold, his Ma- 
ſter, was held worth as much as a Man- 
nor of a thouſand Crowns a Year, and 
that be hath known Horſes at ſeven hun- 
dred, eight hundred, and a TING 56 
Piſtoles, L | | 
A 
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A Gentleman told me, that he knew if 
Cavalier in Spain, who offered another Il 1 
three hundred Piſtoles, but to let him 
ride his Horſe one Afternoon 3 and the { 
owner had Reaſon to refuſe it: For it wa * 
to go to the Fuego de Toros, where he * 
might have been killed: Many of the ill k 
fineſt Horſes in the World being killed at 4 
that Sport, which 1s the greateſt" 1105 that F 
can be. 
You fee that a $ paniſh Horſe is dear Ct 
Ware; and then reckon his Journey from 
8 Andalozia to Bilbo, or St.Sebaſtian, which 
| is the next Port for England, and is four 
| | hundred Miles at leaſt, and a Horſe cannot 
l travel above ten Miles a Day with your 
Groom, and your Farrier at leaſt, beſides 
the Caſualty of Lamenelſs, Sickneſs, and 
Death; ſo that if he come fafe to you, yet 
he will be a very dear Horſe, Taflure you: 
And theſe are _ * ee * the 5 
| Horſe. | 
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HE Bard 1 is next to the 8 ban 
Horſe for Wiſdom, but not near 


ſo Wiſe, and that makes him much eaſier 
to 
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to be dreſt: Beſides, he is of a gentle 
er Nature, docil, nervous, and light. 
im He is as fine a Horſe as can be, but 
he ſomewhat Slender, and a little Lady-like; 
and is fo lazy and negligent in his Walk, 
he! as he will ſtumble in a Bowling-Green; 
he! he trots like a Cow, and gallops Low, 
at and no Action in any of thoſe Actions: 
at But commonly he is Sinewy, and Ner- 
vous, and hath a clean Strength, is ex- 
at cellently Winded, and good at Length, 
m to endure great Travel; and very apt to 
< learn, and eaſie to be dreſt, being (for the 
ur moſt part) of a good Diſpoſition, excel- 
\ot 8 1ent Apprehenſion, Judgment, and Me- 
dur mory; and when he is ſearch'd, and wak- 
Jes ened, no Horſe in the World goes better 
nd in the Mannage, in all Ayres whatſoever, 
ret and rarely upon the Ground in all kinds, 
on The Mountain-Barbs, they fay, are the 
iſt beſt; I believe they are the largeſt, but, 
© for my part, I rather defire a middling 
Horſe, or a leſs Horſe, which are cheap 
enough in Barbary, as I have been in- 
formed, both by many Gentlemen, and 
many Merchants; for they fay, that in 
Barbary you may buy a very fine Barb 
tor twenty, twenty-five, or thirty Pounds 
at the moſt; but then your Journey is 
ſomewhat great; not by Sea; for, from 
es Tunis, 
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Tunis, to Marſeilles in France, is no great 
Voyage; but from Mar/e:/les to Calais by 
Land, you go all the length of France, 
and at Calais they are ſhip'd for England 

You muſt have an excellent Eſquire, 
a Farrier, and one Groom, and hire other 
Grooms as you go; but take heed, that 
thoſe mean Rogues run not away with 
ſome of your Horſes; and becauſe there 


is no truſting of them, your Engliſh Far- to 
rier, and your Engliſb Groom, muſt al- lt 
ways lie in the Stable, and none of thoſe ha 


Fellows; but the Gentleman of your 
Horſe, which ought to be a good Horſe- 14 
man, muſt order that carefully, 118 

If you would go another way to work, Pr! 
and a ſhorter Voyage, then ſend into 
Languedoc and Provence, where many 
Gentlemen buy Barbs of two, three, and 
four Years old at Marſelles, and keep 
them two or three Years, and then fell 
them; which Barbs you may buy for for- 
ty. or fifty Piſtoles a Piece, and as fine 
Horſes as can be: But he whom you ſend 
muſt be very ſkilful to chuſe well, and to 
take heed that they be right Barbs; for 
I have heard, that many in thoſe Coun- 
tries, about Marſeilles, when many Barb: 
come out of Barbary, thruſt in Colts of 

, = their 
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by their own Breed amongſt them for Barbs, | 
and ſo fell them. 
* When I was at Paris, there came twen- 
ty five Barbs (as they ſaid) nothing but 
Skin and Bones, and they were fold for 
twenty five Pifloles a Horſe: My Lord 
+ | Viicount Montague bought nine, as I re- 
member ; for I was with him, and help'd 


- to chuſe ſome for him, and one of them 
1]. did win many Matches: But truly, if Thad 
je had a Million, I would not have bought 
ur one of them, for they were very ordi- 


g- nary Horſes; Nor do I think they were 
right Barbs, neither by their ſhape, nor 

K price, but bred in ſome Iſlands there- 
abouts; for, if a Man be at great Charges, 

I would either have an erde, 
nd Here, or none. 49 
| I had lately a Letter Fort a Horſe-man 
ell Nat Paris, a French-Man, that gives me 
lntelligence of Horſes, That a Merchant 


5 at Paris had two Barks the fineſt that 
nd Never he ſaw, ſix Years old a piece, but 


not dreſt at all, and held them at two 


for Hundred Piſtoles a piece: By which, you 
in- Hay ſee, that right Barbs, and fine 
„nes, are very dear, as all good things 


Are. 


The Barb is not ſo fit a Horſe for a 
tallion for the Mannage, as for Run- 
E S_ | ning- | 
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ning-Horſes; for he gets long and looſe 
Horſes, therefore do not breed of him 
for the Mannage, except he be a ſhort 
Horſe from the Head to the Croup, 
ſtrong Ramaſe, and Racourſy, and of a 
Superfluity of Spirit, which few Barbs 
have; and therefore breed of a Spaniſh 
Horſe, with choice Engh/h Mares; and 
if you have a delicate well-chofen Duzch 
Mare er two, that makes an excellent 
Compoſition for the Mannage. 

IJ am of opinion, and believe, that 
there never came out of Barbary, the 
beſt Horſes that Country affords ; not but 
that they may be had: But the Caſe is 


this; thoſe that bring Barbs out of Bar- 


bary, are either French Horſe-Courſers 
that trade in Barbary, or Merchants. 
To begin with the Horſe-Courſers, they 
always buy thoſe Horſes that are cheapeſt 
for their Advantage: For if they bought 
of great Prices, it would not quit Coſt, 
and ſo they buy the worſt and meaneſt 
of Barbs: And as for the Merchants, 
they want {kill : Beſides, they will buy 
the cheapeſt too, for their Advantage, 
becauſe they know not well how to put 
off Horſes of Price; and ſo they buy 
but the worſt and meaneſt of Barbs; 


which makes me believe abſolutely, that 
| the 
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the beſt Barbs do not come over: For, 
did not I fee daily at Antwerp the Horfe- 
Courſers of Brabant and Flanders, that 
go into England every Year to buy Hor- 
fes, that they bring over the meaneſt and 
worſt Horſes and Geldings that are in the 
Kingdom, and meerly to buy at eaſy Rates, 
that they may put them oft with Advan- 
tage ? For, if they ſhould buy in England 
Horſes of one hundred, one hundred and 

fifty, and two hundred Pounds a Horſe, 
which price hath been given both at Mal- 
ten and Pankrich Fairs, thoſe great Prices 
would not go off there, where Money is 
ſo ſcarce; and ſo they would be undone; 
and therefore. they buy of. {mall Prices. 


ey b i 


ht „ 3 
ENGLISH HORSE: 
5B THE Englh Horſe is leſs wiſe than 
54 | the Barb, fearful and ſkittiſh, for 


the moſt part; and dogged and rebellious 
to the Mannage, and not commonly ſo apt 
to learn: But thoſe they call Engliſs Hor- 
iſes, are ſo: compounded. of Horſes of all 
Countries, that they always participate 


are young Stone-Horſes, and ſome Geld- 
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ſomething of their Sires; and ſo, that may 
ſomewhat alter the Caſe. 


Certainly Engliſb Horſes are the beſt 


Horſes in the whole World for all ufes 


whatſoever, from the Cart to the Man- 
nage; and ſome are as beautiful Hor/es as 


can be any where, for they are bred out 
of all the Hor/es of all Nations: But if 


you would buy for the Mannage at Fairs, 


vou muſt go to Roel Fair, Harborow, 


Fair, and Melton Fair, to Northampton 


and Leiceſter-ſhire; but Northampton, they 
_ tay, is the beſt. | 


' You muſt buy ſuch Horſes as they ſell, 


* 


for the Cart and Coach, which are the beſt 
for the Mannage: Do not think to buy 


delicate ſhap'd Horſes, like the Spaniſh 
Horſe, Barb or Turk; but they are hand- 


fomer Horſes than commonly Dutch Hor- 


fes are; chuſe a ſhort truſt Horſe, with 
good Feet and Legs, full of Spirit 
and Action, and Lively; and if he leap 
of himſelf, ſo much the better. If your 
Horſeman hath {kill to buy you ſuch, they 
cannot do amiſs for the Mannage, and will 


prove moſt admirable Horſes, both in all 
Ayres, and upon the Ground, but I would 
not breed of them by na means. 


At Molten Fair, for the moſt part, they 


ings, 
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ings, but fitter for the Pad, and Hunting, 
than for the Mannage; Rippen Fair is but 
the remnant of Molten Fair, and com- 

monly but Geldings and Nags; thoſe Fairs 


are in Torkſhrre ; Lenton Fair is in Nor- 
tinghamſhire, and is a great Fair of all 


ſorts of Horſes, but eſpecially Geldings 


and Nags, fitter for the Pad, and Gallop- 
ing, than for the Mannage; you may al- 
ſo find ſome Stone- Horſes there. 

In Stafferd-ſhire there is a great Fair 


at Pankridge ; but it is, for the moſt 


part, of Colts, and young Horſes, though 
ſometimes (by chance) there are alſo 
others. The other Pairs in -the Nor- 
thern parts, which are many, are not 
worth naming, 


I am very ignorant of the Weſt-Coun- 


try, where my Lord Paulett's Anceſtors 


had a good breed of Hores; and by 


chance, now and then my Lord of Pem- 


broke did breed, but I never heard of any 
| rare Horſes of his Race. 


In Worcefter-fhire, and in the Vale of 


Eſam, there are good ſtrong Cart Horſes; 


in Cornwall there are good Naggs, and in 
Wales excellent good ones; but in Scat 


land the Galloways are the beſt Naggs of 


them all. 
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There were, before the Wars, many 
good Races in England, but they are all 
now ruined ; and the many new breeders 


of Horſes come up preſently after the | 


Wars, are (I doubt) none of the beſt; 
for, I believe, their Stallions were not ve- 
ry pure, becauſe the Men that did govern 


in thoſe Days, were not ſo Curious as the | 


great Lords, and great Gentry were here- 
tofore, neither would they be at the Coſt; 
and beſides, they have not Knowledge of 
Horſes as in other Countries: For, though 
every Man pretends to it, yet, I affure 
you, there are very few that know Horſes, 
as I have heard the King ſay: Since 
whoſe Reſtauration, the probability of 
getting good Breeds again, 1s very great. 


For Engl:/þ Mares, there are none like 


them in the World to breed on; but | 
then you muſt chuſe them fit for ſuch Þ 


Horſes as you would breed; as for Exam- 
ple, if you would breed for the Mannage, 
the Mares muſt have fine Forehands, but 
not too long Necks; fine Heads, and 
well hung on; and their Necks rightly 
turn'd, broad Breaſts, good Eyes, and 
great Bodies, that the Foles may have 


the more room to lie in: They muſt 


have good Hoofts, ſhort — bending Paſ- | 


terns, and are to be ſhort from the K 
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the Croup, and Stuffy. This ſhape fits 
the Mannage beſt; and if your Mares be 
thus choſen, it makes no matter what Co- 
lour they are of, nor what Marks they 


have, nor what Tails and Manes, ſo they 


be full of Strength, and a ſuperfluity of | 
Spirit, and not above fix or ſeven Years 


4 old. But I muſt tell you, that if you had 


two or three fine Dutch Mares, ſhaped as 


| I formerly told you, it makes a fine Com- 


poſition with a Spani/h Horſe, for the 


| Mannage; and a Spaniſh Horſe with ſuch 


Engliſb Mares as ] have told you now, are 
not only for the Mannage, but in a'man- 
ner for all Uſes, 665 | 

If you would have Mares to breed 
Running-Horſes of, then they muſt be 
ſhaped thus ; as light as poſlible, large 


and long, but well ſhaped ; a ſhort Back, 
but long Sides, and a little Long-Leg- 


ged ; their Breaſt as narrow as may be, 
for ſo they will Gallop the lighter and 
nimbler, and Run the faſter; for the 
lighter and thinner your Breed for gallop- 
ping 1s the better, Your Stallion, by any 
means, muſt be a Barb, and ſomewhat 
of the ſhape: that I have deſcribed the 
Mares to be of: Foy a Barb that is a 


Jade, will get a better Running-Horſe, 


than the beſt Running-Horſe in England: 
= 
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As Sir John Fennick told me, who had 
more Experience of Running-H orſes than 


any Man in England; for he had more 


rare running Horſes than all England be- 


ſides; and the moſt part of all the famous 


Running-Horſes in England that ran one 
againſt another, were of his Race and 
Breed. 

Some commend the Turk very much 
for a Stallion to breed Running-Horſes; 
but they are fo ſcarce, and rare, that I can 
give no Judgment of them: And there- 
fore I adviſe you to the Barb, which, I 


believe, is much the better Horje to breed 


Running-Horles. 


S000000050000000000009 


_ Of the 
FRI ON 


T HE Friſn is leſs wiſe than the Eng- 


liſb, but no Horſe goes better in the 
Mannage, either upon the Ground, Ter- 


ra a Terra, or in all Ayres; and no Horſe 


is of more aſe, either for a ſingle Combat on 
Horſe-back, or in the Wars for the ſhock. 

He is hardy, can live on any thing, and 
will endure cither Heats or Colds; and 


on no Horſe whatſoever doth a Man ap- 


_ peat 
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ear more a Sword-Man, than on this 
| Horſe, being ſo quiet, fo bold, and fo 
# aſſured. 

He is alſo manly, and fit for every 


thing but running away; though he will 


run faſt for a while, yet, I doubt, not 
long; becauſe his Wind is not like that 
of Barbs: Yet a heavy Man well armed 
upon a Barb, and the ſame Weight upon 
a Dutch Horſe, the Dutch Horſe's Strength 
is ſo much above the Barbe, as, compar- 
ed thus, I believe the Dutch Horſe may 
run as faſt, and as long as the Barb; for 
the Barb's Wind ſerveth to no purpoſe, 


when his Strength is not able to carry his 


Weight: And thus the Barb will want 

his little light Jockey on him, with a cou- 

ple of Trenchers for a Saddle, and a Lute- 
ſtring in his Mouth for a Bit. 


FFF 


F 
DENMARK and HOLLAND 
H O R S E. 
HE Denmark-Horſe is an excellent 


Horſe, in the ſame kind, and com- 
monly apter to learn, and lighter: There 


RG - 
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are more leaping Horſes of thoſe Coun- 
tries and kinds, than of any Horſes in the 
World. _ | | 
But now, to make more profit, they 
Geld all in Holland, for Coaches, and to 
keep the Trade, ſending five Thouſand 
every Year into France, and divers other 
places, that you can hardly get a Stone- 
Horſe worth any thing; their Colts at two 
Years old Spring their Mares, and then 
they Geld them; ſo, Avarice ſpoils their 
Breed. A Town, will join, and give 
above two hundred Pounds for a Stallion; | 
but then he covers all the Mares that be- t! 
long to that Town, like a Town-Bull, |: 


H N . 


V HOSE that write, that they are 
11 like Flanders Horſes, are much de- 
ceived ; they mean the common Country 
Cart-Horſe: But let me inform them ; 
there are few Princes in Germany, but 
have excellent races and breeds of Horſes; 
and their Stallions are always either Cour- 
C'S. T. ſers 
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ſers of Naples, Spaniſh Horſes, Turks in 
abundance, and Barbs; and breeding of 
theſe Stallions, their Mares come to be 
very fine, like their Sires, and W pure 
Breeds. 

I had one, no Neapolitan in the World 
like him, for Shape, Stature, Colour, 
Strength, Agility, and good Nature; _ 
would make thirty two Capriols, the 

higheſt that ever I faw, and the juſteſt, 

without any help in the World; and then 
upon the Ground, to gallop and change, 


and go Terra a Terra, it was another Ac- 


tion than ever any other Horſe did, be- 
ing in ſome manner above the rate of 
Horſe-kind : This was a German Horſe, 
but his Sire was a Courſer of Naples. 
1 had once two Hor/es of the Count of 
Oldenburg's moſt excellent Breed, as fine 
Horſes as ever I faw, and one was the 
hopefulleſt - that could be ſeen, That 
Prince was pleaſed to preſent thoſe Haryes 
to me, and ſaid, if I liked them not, he 
would ſend me others: which was like a 
Prince, and moſt generous. The Prince 
of We 9. Frieſtand did alſo ſend me a ve- 
7 fine —_ 5789 7 
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07 the 
COURSER of NAPLES. 


I Have not ſeen many of them; but 


La Broue, in his Book, ſays, that the 


Race was mightily decayed ; and that 
was almoſt an hundred Years ago: And 
Pluvinel, in his Book, fays alſo, that we 


have not now ſuch Neapolitans as we 
have had ; for all the Races are baſtarded, 


and ſpoiled. 
The Arch-Duke Leo old, when he 


governed the Countries o Flanders, Bra. 
bunt, Cc. ſent into Italy for eight or ten 


Courſers whilſt I was at Anteverp, which 


coſt him above three hundred Pounds a 
Horſe, Journey andall. They were great 


_ vaſt Horſes, with huge Heads, and thick 


Necks; heavy, with no Spirit in the 
World, nor any Strength; dull heavy 
Jades, fitter for a Brewers-Cart than the 


Saddle: And the Marqueis De Caraſenc, a 


Spaniard, that governs all thoſe Countries, 
a little Man, but both witty, and wile; 


an tat Soldier, both for Conduct 
and Courage, and a good Horſeman (which 


few 
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few Spaniards are) and my very noble 
Friend, told me, that the laſt Wars in 
Naples hath ruined the King of Spazr's 
Race of Horſes in that Kingdom; but that 
Wthey began now to repair it, and that he 


hoped within fourteen Years it may be. 
eſtabliſhed as formerly it hath been. 


th 


but, Thus you fee things do not ſtand at 
the Na Stay: For what hath been formerly, 
that Mis not ſo now; as in the Neapolitan, and. 
nd Nin all the reſt of the Races of Italy, 
we which are decayed. - The Duke of Flo- 
we rence hath the beſt Race at this time in 
led, Mthoſe parts. ; 183 
ke 6% r e E. rh r 5 d c lr r .ch G r. N 
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Is 2 TURKISH HORSE. 

reat 1 CLE | 

nick I Have ſeen very few of them ; but, 


two Merchants brought three Turki/h 
avy Horſes to Antwerp, very fine Horſes, but 
the Noddly ſhaped ; their Heads were very 
ie, a fine, but like a Camel's Head: They had 
ries, excellent Eyes, and thin Necks, excel- 
iſe; ently riſen ; ſomewhat great Bodies; the 
juqt NCroup like a Mule's; Leggs not great, 
nich but marvellous Sinewy ; good Paſterns, 
F 2 and 
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and good Hooffs; and their Backs riſen 
ſomewhat like a Camel. | 

I had a Groom, a heavy Engliſh Clown, 
whom I ſet upon them, and they made no 
more of him, than if he had been as light 
as a Feather. 

They appeared not lo fit for the Man- 
nage, as for to run a Courſe, which I be- 
lieve, they would have ſcoured ; they 
trotted very well, and no ambling at all. 

The Horſes about Conſtantinople, Mr. 
Blundevil ſays, are very ill favoured Jades; 
but he was mightly deceived with his old 
Authors : For, I have ſpoken with many 
Gentlemen that have been there, as like- 
wiſe with diverſe Merchants that came 
from thence; who all agree, that there are 
there the moſt beautiful Horſes in the 
World; faying, that in ſoil time, there are 
many Hundred teddered, and ſo ſhift Pla- 

ces when they have caten that bare: E- 
very Horſe hath a Man to look to him, 
and every Man a little Tent to lie in; and 
they ſay, that it is one of the moſt glo- 
rious Sights to ſee thoſe Horſes that 
can be; and the moſt beautiful Hor/es 
in the World. And W oy are 
brave Horſes! © 

The Price of one af theſe re is a- 


bout a * or a Hundred and fifty 
Pounds 
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Pounds a Horſe; and there is great Diffi- 
culty to get a Pals; for the Grand Signior 


is very ſtrict, in not ſuffering any of Wy 


Horſes to go out of his Territories. 
When that Difficulty i is over, there is 


another ; which is, if you have not a Turk 
or two for your Convoy, they will be ta- 


ken from you by the Way: There is alſo 


the Difficulty be a long Journey, and the 


Danger of Sickneſs or Laming; For, you 
muſt come thorough Germany, which is a 
long Way; and you muſt have very 
careful Men to conduct them, a good 
Groom, an expert Farrier ; and by no 
Means to ſuffer any to ſhoe them but 


| him; for when they perceive there is a 


fine Horſe they will hire a Farrier to 
prick him, or ſpoil him, that they may 
have him; which is Proctifent daily. 


eG G xd , U GG , 
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 ARABIAN HORSE. 
H E is nurſt with Camels Milk ; there 
are the ſtrangeſt Reports in the 
World of thoſe Horſes ; ; for I have been 


told by many Gentlemen of Credit, and 
Wy „ 
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by very many Merchants, that the Price 
of right Arabians is, ene Thouſand, two 
Thouſand, and three Thouſand Pounds 
a Horle, /an intolerable, and an incredt- 
ble Price) and that the Arabs are as care- 
ful, and diligent, in keeping the Genealo- 
gies of their Horſes as any Princes can be 
in keeping any of their own Pedigrees. 
They keep the Genealogies of their Hor- 
es with Medals; And when any of their 
Sons come to be Men, then their Fathers 
give them two Suits of Arms with two 
Scimetars, and one of theſe Horſes, and 
prays to God to bleſs them; That is eve- 
ry one's Portion, and his Horſe lies always 
in the next Room to him, (I believe, not 
above Stairs.) They talk they will ride 
Fourſcore Miles in a Day, and never draw 
the Bridle: When I was young, I could 
have bought a Nagg for ten Pound, that 
would have done as much very eaſily. 
I never ſaw any but one of theſe Hor- 
ſes, which Mr. John Markham, a Mer- 
chant, brought over, and ſaid, he was 2 
right Arabian: He was a Bay, but a lit- 
_ tle Horſe, and no Rarity for Shape; for! 
have ſeen many Engliſh Horſes far finer. 
Mr. Markham fold him to King James 
for five Hundred Pounds; and being 
trained up for a Courſe, when he came to 
run, every Horſe beat him. of 
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0 the 
HUNG ARIAN HORSE. 


Hey are not worth ſpeaking of; but 
T if you will believe thoſe of that Na- 
tion, they will magnifie them extreamly ; 
and ſo will all Nations whatſoever mighti- 
ly commend their own Horſes; But I 
have ſeen Hungarian Horſes, and they are 
not worth Commendations, I aſſure you. 
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O the 


POL ANDER HORSE. 


Hen the King of Poland ſent an Ex- 
TY traordinary Embaſſador, with ma- 
ny of his Nobility and Gentry of Poland, 
to conduct the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
Daughter to the Duke of Nevers from 
Paris to Poland to be his Queen, I was 
then at Paris and faw his Entry; which 
was one of the moſt glorious and man- 
ly Sights that ever I ſaw, after the 2 
| ac 


Fight on Hor/eback, and not the Horſes. 
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laek Way, with very rich Cloaths, Polaci 

Caps and great Feathers; and all the Mat. . 

ters of Academies were commanded to 

wait on the Embaſſador, with all their 

Scholars, and Horſes, in their rich Cloaths 

and Saddles, all A la Mode, their Mane: 
full of Ribbons, 


I proteſt in compariſon of the Polacks, 
they lookt like Hobby-Horſes ; not but that 
their Hor/es were better; the Difference { 
was merely in the manly Habit of the * 
Po landers, who were allo very Rich. ſl 
But their Horſes 1 do not like at all; fo 7 
they are, for their Shape, juſt as the 
common and ordinary Horſes = Gelding : 
in England; and the Bitts they uſe; are jul © 
like our Snaſſies, and have only Rings for . 
the Bridle to be faſtned to, as ours are, © 
wanting thoſe little Croſſes that ours have: 0 
But if you will believe the Polanders, they 3 
will tell you, that their Hor/es are the - 
braveſt Horſes in the World, which | : : 


have not Faith to believe: For, when we 
fay, (and it hath been an old Saying) 
That the Poland Horſe is the beſt Hort © 
in the World; we mean the Men to 


1 
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alfa. 
SWEDISH HORSE. 


P. the honour to wait on the queen of 
Sweden when ſhe was at Antwerp, and 


ſhe uſed me very graciouſly, and civilly; 
and an extraordinary Lady, I aflure you, 
ſhe is in all Things: But for the Swed:/h 


8 Horjes ſhe had for the Saddle, there Was 


o great Matter in them ; She had eight 


Coach-Horſes, large and nobly ſhaped, of 
the Count of Oldenburgs Breed, which 


were beyond any Courſers that ever yet I 


faw: their Colours Jabels, with long 
white Manes, Tails and Toppings ; and 
theſe ſhe ſent into Hain, for a preſent to 


the Catholic King: And it was a Kingly 
Preſent, fit for ſuch a Queen to preſent, 
and for ſo great a King to receive. 


— — 
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OF WHAT 


STATURE 


| A Ir 
* HORSE 18 beſt, 


EIT HER FOR 


The WAR, or for a SINGLE COMBAT, 


OR FOR 
ANY THING ELSE.” 


5 TJ Here are great Diſputes amongſt Ca- 


valiers about this Buſineſs: I will 
not trouble you much about their Argu- 


ments, but only deliver unto you my O- 
"> one Thoſe that are for high and 


arge Horſes, ſay, they are ſtrong for the 


Shock; But they muſt know, that all 
large Horſes are not ſtrong ; nay, for the 


moſt part they are not only the weakeſt 
Horſes, but commonly of no Spirit or 
Action, | 55 

Put 


r . a Wi BY LA 


bf 
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Put the Caſe, a great Horſe were ſtrong, 
yet he is ſo tall, and his Strength diffuſed, 
and indeed ſo out of his Strength, that a 
middling Horſe Entre deux ſelles) or 


either a leſs Horſe being under him, and 
| in his Strength, would certainly oyerthrow 
him; So that a middling Horſe, or a leſs, is 
| beſt for the War, or a ſingle Combat, 


without all doubt, 3 | 
Middling Horſes, and leſs Horſes have, 
for the moſt part, both Strength, Spirit, 
and Agility, and not one in an Hundred 
but proves well; when of large Hor/es not 
one in a Thouſand does: Nay, the mid- 
dling or leſs Horſe, is beſt for all Things; 
for the Padd, Buck Hunting, Hawking 
Naggs or Geldings ; for Hunting Horſes, 
Horles for Winter-galloping on the 
High Way, many Miles ; for the Coach, 
for the Cart, for any Thing. And if they 
ſhould fall, a little Horſe would do the 
Rider leſs hurt than a greater Horſe, to lie 
upon him. Geldings and Gelt Naggs, 
are fitter for great Journies, or Hunting, 
or Hawking in Summer, than Ston'd 
Horſes ; for their Heat, with. the Heat of 
the Weather, ſoon heats their Feet, and 
founders them; whereas Geldings are 
colder, and fo travel better, and do not tire 
o ſoon in the Heat of Summer. 
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THAT THERE ARE 
Few Cod HORSES. 
OW I muſt tell you, that there arc 
good and bad Horſes of all Coun- 


tries in the World ; but there are more 
bad, than good, as there are of Men: 


And though there be Millions of Painters, 


yet there was but one Yandike in many A- 
ges, or, I believe ſhall be: The like in 
Muſick, in Horſemanſhip, in Weapons, 


and in Horſes: for a rare Hor/e, in any 


kind, is a difficult Buſineſs to find, I aſſure 
you : It is a hard Thing to find fit Horjes 


for the Mannage, either upon the Ground' 


or in Ayres. It is true, Art doth much, 
but Nature is the Ground for Art to work 
on; for, without it, Art can do but little. 

I dare undertake to make a Cow g0 
juſt in the Mannage, but when I have 


_ . done that, it is but a Cow ; And fo a Jade 


that 1s drefl, he 1s but a Jade when yau 


have done all you can. 


aſſure you, it is a very hard Thing to 


find a good Padd-Nag, or a good Padd- 


Gelding to amble finely y upon the Hanch- 


es, and from his Amble to his Gallop, or 
rom 
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from his Amble to his Trot, and firm 
on the Hand: Upon the Bitt J have ſeen 
very few worth any thing, and as few 
good Buck Hunters, or Hawking Naggs, 
or Winter Hunting Geldings, or Horſes 
to gallop or run ſurely upon all Grounds, 
plowed Lands, Moors, Parks, Foreſts, 
and every where, with a Snaffle, and a 


| Scotch Saddle, the Reins ſlack in his 


Neck, which makes him very much the 


fafer for his Rider, becauſe he gallops 


upon the Hanches. 

Let me tell you, that Running - Horſes 
are the moſt eaſily found, and of the leaſt 
Uſe, commonly they run upon Heaths, 


(a Green Carpet) and muſt there run all 


upon the Shoulders, which in troubleſome 
Grounds is ready to break one's Neck, 
and of no Uſe; Though I love the Sport 
of a Running-Horſe very well, and think 
I am as good a Jockey as any, and have 
ridden many hundred Matches, and feen 
the beſt Fockeys, and ſtudied it more 
than I think they have done. 

You ſee how difficult a Thing it is to 


| have a good Horſe in any kind, for any 


Thing: Therefore I conclude, that a 
knowing Horſeman is not ſo happy for 
Horſes, as a Citizen of London, that knows 
Nothing, more than to buy a Horſe in 

| G — Smithfield, 
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Smithfield, for Eight Pound Ten Shilling) 
or there-abouts, to carry him to Notting- 
ham, or to Salisbury; and let him have 
never ſo many Faults, his Ignorance finds 
none; Wherein he is very happy. 


SSS 


MORE 

OBSERVATION SI. 

| ; . F . R | t 
58 CONCERNING y 
HORSES. 5 
5 4 HE Turks are the moſt curious in A 

| | keeping their Horſes of any Nati- 

1 on; and value them, andeſteem them moſt: ab 
They have all the Ways of dreſſing them, bo 
| and keeping them clean, that can be ima- 5 
| gined; They cloath them firſt with a th 
fine Linnen Cloath and Hood next their 
Skin; then with a Hair-Cloath and Hood, P 
lined with Felt, over their Linnen Gloath b 
and Hood: And all theſe are made ſo fit, ra 
as to cover their Breaſts, and to come wy 


pretty low down to their Leggs. There 
cannot be a better Way than this for their 
Cloathing. 8 
TE The 
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The Spaniards are alſo very curious a- 
bout their Hor/es in all things; and their 
Grooms ſodiligent ; as they never ſtay long 
out of the Stable, but are always doing 
ſomething about them ; and eſpecially are 
curious about their Manes, Toppings, and 


E Tails, making them clean divers Ways; 


waſhing them and pleating them. They 
eſteem highly their Horſes, and no Nati- 
on loves them better. The Maſter is con- 
tinually in the Stable, to ſee the Grooms 
do their Duty; but, for all that, the Spa- 
niards and the Turks are none of the beſt 
Horſemen ; they Ride ſhort, have ſtrange 
Spurs and Saddles, eſpecially Bitts, which 
are moft abominable. 

The [talians are very careful and neat 
about their Horſes ; but they have of late 
loſt their Latin in Riding, or elſe they 


never had it; and our Ignorance made us 


think they did rarely. 

Some of the French are curious in 
keeping and dreſſing their Hor/es ; but, 
for the moſt part, not: They highly e- 
ſteem Horſes, and will give great Prices 
for them. But French Grooms never 
rub a Horſe's Legge well. | 


The Alamains, or High-Germans, ore 


Horſes well: Some ſay, they are very cu- 


rious, s, but methinks not. They commend * 


£m | their 


2 — 
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their Grooms extreamly, but I think they 
do not deſerve it. Certainly the bet 
Grooms are Engliſh Grooms ; but no 


Grooms are good, except the Maſter 


looks ſtrictly after them; for, the Maſter's 
Eye makes the Horſe well dreſt, as, ac- 
cording to the Proverb, The Maſier s Eye 


makes the Horſe Fat. 5 


Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Tranſyl- 


vania, Hungary, and all thoſe Countries, 


are much like the Alamains, for little Cu- 


rioſities, in keeping and dreſſing their 
Horſes; and all their Riding alike: No 
Man in Germany will ride without a Ca- 


va zone, though he knows not the Uſe of 


it at all, nor what to do with it. In Flan- 
ders. Brabant, and thoſe Parts; as alſo in 
Holland, and thoſe parts, they are much 
like the Germans. 

The Emperor of Muſcovy, I have heard, 
Hath a Stable. of Horſes, and a Prench 
Rider : He hath ſome Horſes come out of 
Tartaria..and Turkey, but none good in 
his own Country. A Rider is of no great 
uſe there, except he could dreſs and make 
a ready Bear ; of which there is Plenty, 


and they have noble Races of thoſe Beaſts. 


In the Mogu/'s Country there is No- 


thing to dreſs, except you would dreſs Ele- 
phants; and the beſt Horſes Wy have 


come out of Pera. Sir 
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Sir Walter Rawley told me, that in the 
Weſt Indies there were the fineſt ſhap'd 
Horſes, and the fineſt Colours in the 
World, beyond all Spani/h Horſes and 
Barbs that ever he ſaw ; and they knew 
there ſo little the Uſe of Horſes, that they 
killed them for their Skins  _ 
In Denmark there are excellent good 
Horſes; and in Norway little ſtrong Hor- 
ſes, but not ſo purely ſhap'd. I faw Six 
Norway Horfes in a Coach, very little 
Horſes, 1/abel/ls, with white Manes, and 


| white Tails; ſome of their Heads are a 


little too big; but very fine little Hor- 
ks and ſtrong. AS ATI ny 
For Jſeland Horſes, they are all curled 


like their Dogs, and fo curled, that no 


Curry-Comb can dreſs them, nor any 
thing elſe : And they are but dull Jades. 
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WHAT 


STALLION 


Is beſt for the 
The Ordering of him, before he 


Mounts the MARES. 


N What Kind of Mares, when, and how, they 


ſhould be put together for Generation. 


An beſt Stallion in our Iſland, is 


4 a well ſhap'd Spaniſb Horſe, with 


a Superfluity of Spirit and Strength, 


docil, and of an excellent Diſpoſition, 


and good Nature, which is the chief 
thing in a Stallion; for if he be of an il 


Diſpoſition, Vitious or Melancholy, al 
his Offsprings will participate of it, and 


vill never be dreſt, or made perfect Hor- 


ſes as they ſhould be. 0 
He ought to be of a good Colour, to 


gire 


4 nbd il Grd -ům ˙ʃ—¾ʃo ].. ̃étJ, de 
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give the Race a good Dye; and well 
markt, to agree with moſt Mens Opini- 
| ons: Though Marks and Colours be 
nothing at all to know the Goodneſs of 
a Horſe, nor Shape neither; but, the A- 
bundance of Spirits, and a ſtrong Chine, 
be the moſt conſiderable: Yet, by any 
Means, I would have him perfectly ſhap'd, 
for the beautifying of your Race; for a 
handſome Horſe may be as good as an ill- 
favoured Horſe; and an ill-fayoured Horse 
as good as a handſome Horſe. | 

I would have you feed him four or five 
Months before hecovers, with good Oats, 
Peaſe and hulF'd Beans, ( and Bread if you 
think good) with ſweet Hay, and good 
Wheat Straw, and ſome Barley now and 
then for Variety; and ride him out to be 
watered every Day twice, and keep him 
out ſome little Time, only to walk him ; 
but not too long, for that will weaken 
him too much. n 

Why not breed of a Neapolitan? They 
are too groſs Horſes; and we breed too 
big Horſes in England, by reaſon of the 
Moiſture both of Air and Ground, 

Why not Breed of a Barb? They are 
too ſlender, and too Lady like, for the 

 Mannage, though themſelves the beſt in 
„% the World for it; but their Of-spring, 


arc 


7 
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are commonly looſe and weak Horſe, 
fitter for Running-Horſes, than the Man. 
nage; ſo the Spaniſh Horſe is in the Mid- 
dle, ( where Vertue lies) neither too groſs 
nor too ſlender, and the fineſt ſhap'd 
Horſe in the World: And therefore have 
no other Stallion. 
Ihe fitteſt Mares for the Manage 
muſt be ſhort from the Head to the 
Croup; curious Forchands, but not too 
long; fine Heads, and well hung on; 
good Bodies, ſhort rather than long; 
ſhort and good Leggs; ſhort Paſterns and 
Bending ; good Feet, ſhort Backs, full of 
Spirits and Strength; and good Natures 
No where better Mares than in Eng- 
land, if they be well choſen. Yet I muſt 
tell you, I could wiſh you to have a 
Couple of fine ſhap'd little Dutch Mares, 
which is a fine Compoſition, with a Sa- 
niſh Horſe for the Mannage. 
| "Por their Colours: Let them be ſuch 
as moſt Men like; though I value not 
that at all. 
Their Age; five, ſix, or ſeven Years 
old; and. the Stallion not to be too old, 


except N eceſlity other wiſe force you, 


The Time of the Year; in May, a- 
bout the middle of that Month, that the 
Poles may fall in April, becauſe elſe they 
will. have no Graſs, Put 
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Put the Stallion to the Mares, thus; 
take off his hinder Shoes, and bring him 


near where the Mares are, and there let 
him cover a Mare in Hand twice, which 
will make him wiſe ;-and inſtantly pull of 


his Bridle, and put him 'to the Mares : 


Which Mares muſt all be put in a conve- 


nient Clofſe, that may feed them well for 


ix Weeks at leaſt, 


Put thoſe Mares that have newly Fol- 
ed, and thoſe that are with Fole, and 


thoſe that are Barren, all to him; for there 


is no Danger in it. This Way is ſo na- 
tural, as they are all ſerved in their height - 
of Pride; for, the Horſe never mounts. 
them until they woo him to it extreamly. 
When he hath covered them all, then 
he tries them all over again, and thoſe 
that will take the Hor/e, he covers them; 
and thoſe that will not, he lets them a- 
lone: And when he knows he hath finiſh- 
ed his Work, he beats the Pale to be 
gone, which is time for him; then you 
muſt take him up, and you ſhall find him 
lean enough, nothing but Skin and Bones, 
and his Mane and Tail will moot off: If 
you give him too many Mares, then he 
will ſerve you the leſs Time; be ſo lean 
and weak, that you will very hardly 
recover him againſt the next Vear, or 
Covering 
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Covering time. Therefore ten or twelve 
Mares is enough. „ 
I had forgot to tell you, that you muſt 
have a little Houſe with a Manger, to 
feed him with Corn and Bread, during 
the Covering Time, to defend him from 
the Heat of the Sun, and Rain, which 
would much infeeble him: And you muſt 
have a Man always to attend him and the 
Mares; and for that Purpoſe he muſt have 
a little Hutt built, to be there Day and 
Night; not only to tell you how they are 
ſerved, but that no other Hor/e comes to 
the Mares, or cther Mares put to the 
Horſe; and for many other Accidents 
wherewith he is to acquaint you. And 
when you have taken up the Szallion, 
then remove the Mares into a good and 
freſh Paſture. | 1-7 0 
This is the true Way for covering the 
Mares; for, Nature is wiſer than Art in 
the Act of Generation; and by this Way, 
I dare fay, there ſhall not of a Dozen 
Mares, two fail. . 
I muſt tell you, that you muſt never 
have a dza/lion of your own Breed, be- 
cauſe they are too far removed from the 
Purity, and Head, of the Fountain, which 
is a pure Spaniſh Horſe : Beſides, ſhould 
the Stallions be of your own W in 
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three or four Generations they would 


come to be Cart-Horſes; ſo groſs, and ill- 


favoured would they be: or at leaſt, juſt 


ſuch Horſes as are bred in that Country, 
ſo ſoon will they degenerate : There- 
fore, have ſtill a frefh Spaniſh Horſe for 
the Stallion. es 


But you cannot breed better, than to 
breed of your own Mares that you have 


bred; and let their Fathers cover them; 
for there is no Inceſts in Horſes: And thus 


they are nearer, by a Degree, to the Puri- 


ty, ſince a fine Hor/e got them, and the 
fame fine Horſe covers them again. 
If any Man will Diſpute againſt this 
Truth, (if he be not obſtinate in his Er- 
rors ) let him read my firſt Book ef Horſe- 
manſhip in French, where I treat of Breed- 
ing ; and there are Reaſons that may con- 
vert him, if he conſiders my great Ex- 
perience, Eo 


_ © Þor 
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The Rane Feeding, and Ordering « 0 


ECOL TS 


O U muſt wean the Foles, as take 
them from their Dams, when cold 
Weather comes in, which is about Mar. 
tlemas; and have a convenient Houſe to 
put them in, with a low Rack and Man- 
ger fit for them: For thefirſt Year put the 
Horſe-Colts and Fillies, all together ; and 
have always good and freſh Litter ſu n 
them, good ſweet Hay, and Wheat-Bran, 
and good Oats; the Wheat-Bran makes tl 
them drink well, and gives them good t. 


| Bodies. 
In a fair Day, let them now and then I . 


go out in ſome ineloſed Yard, to play, 


E= OQ re 22 , 3 -- a. 


and rejoice themſelves; and then put then F 
up again carefully, that they be not ſp 
Furt. th 
I be next Summer, when Graſs is plen- m 
tiful, put them out in ſome dry Ground, 
where the Graſs is ſhort, and ſweet ; for y 


if a Colt falls his Belly, once in twenty 
PR 


5 


e „ 
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Four Hours, it is ſufficient; and good 
Water they muſt have. The Colts muſt 
be by themſelves, and the Fillies by them- 
ſelves, ſeparatet. „ 

The next Winter, at Martlemas, then 
take up again the Colts, bring them into 


the Stable, and uſe them, in all Kinds, 


like the older Horſes; doing the fame 
Thing every Summer, and every Winter, 


until the . Colts be three Years old, and. 


vantage ; and then take them up for alto- 
gether, and back them.  Yearlings muft 
be abroad together; ſo two Years old to- 
gether, and three Years old together ; for 
thus they will agree beſt; As we ſee that 
little young Boys, and greater old Boys, 
never agree, or play well together. 
The Fillies you may better put toge- 
ther; Yearlings, and two Years old, and 
three. But I would wiſh you to take up 
the Fillies at two Years old, and vantage; 
then back them, and make them gentle, 
and then cover them at three Years old : 


| For, being thus gentle, they will never 


ſpoil themſelves, nor their Foles; and if 


they, or their Foles, be ſick, or hurt, you 


may eafily take them up for the Far- 
rier to uſe his Skill to recover them. 

But, why this Houſing every Winter? 
You muſt know, there is nothing indures 
Cold 
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Cold worſe than Horſe kind. For Exam- | 


ple; is there any thing in the World locks 
ſo like a Bear, and fo ill-favouredly, as a 
Colt in Winter upon a Common, and 
ſtands as if he had neither Life, nor Spi- 
rit? and certainly, warmth, and dry Feed- 
ing, is the Quinteſſence, and greateſt Se- 
cret in the World for Breeding. To 
prove it; the Spaniſh Horſe, that is ſo fine, 
is bred in Spain, a hot Country, and hath 
dry Feeding; for there is not much Graf 
in many Places. Barbary is very hot, 
and little Graſs. Turkey is very hot, and 
dry Grounds. Naples is very hot, moun- 
tainous, and dry; and in all thoſe Coun- 
tries, the Horſes are purely ſhap d, with 
Heat and dry Feeding; therefore you 
muſt help it, as well as you can, in cold 
Countries; which is done with H ouſing, 


and dry Feeding. To prove it, take the 


fineſt ſhap'd Spaniſb Horſe you can, and 
let him cover two Mares of equal Beauty; 
and if they have two Horſe Colts, let one 
run Abroad, until he be three Vears and 


a half old, and let the other be Houſed i 


every Winter ; and fed, as I have told you. 
That Colt that hath gone Abroad three 
Years and a half, ſhall have a great fleſhy- 
Head , and thick and full N eckt; fleſhy 
Shoulders; Oy and gowty Lew) 
« Wea 


47 
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" ÞÞ weak Paſterns, and ill Hoofs ; and ſhall 
bea dull, weak, fleſhy Jade, by Rea- 
ſon of the Humidity — our Country, both 
d above and underneath : When the Colt 
chat is Houſed every Winter, that is kept 
warm, and lies dry, and is dry fed, ſhall 
have as fine a Forehand, as ſinewy-Legs, 
as good Hoofs, Spirit and Strength, and 
ch in all things will be as purely hugs as a- 
„ny Spaniſb Horſe can be. 

So you ſee, that to have the fineſt Stal-. 
T lion, and the beautifulleſt Mares, 1s no- 
thing, if you do not order them as I have 
told you. (See Dutch Horſes, how groſs 
they arc, being bred in cold Countries. ) 


m This is a great Secret for breeding, believe 
on me, that have tryed all manner of Ways; 
- and according to my great Experience, 


there is e but this. 


——— - 2 1 1 a. — TJ. 
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F you have uſed. the Method of lf t] 
Houſing your Colts every Winter; i |; 


Wl and, after the firſt Winter, uſed them in 
if the Stable, as you do any other Horſe; u 
and that they will lead, and be as quiet as N a1 
any Horfe: You need nat fear their ih E 
_ plunging and leaping, nor a hundred Ex- N pe 
travagancies more; neither need you tire i w 
him in a Bogg, or a deep plow'd Field, fo 
to take off his Spirit, to break his Heart, ¶ ut 
or at leaſt his Wind, before you dare get th 
upon him. For, being ordered as I have g 
formerly told you, you may ſafely back N yc 
him, and find him as quiet as a Lamb, A 
and never drive him into faint Sweats, 
which will bring many Diſeaſes upon him. — 
You need not then a Cavezone of Cord, 
which Mr. Blundevil calls a Head-Strain; 
nor a Padd of Straw ; but ſuch a Saddle 


as 
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as you ordinarily ride Horſes of Mannage 


in, with Stirrups ; and on his Noſe, an 


ordinary Cavezone, as you ride other 
Horſes with ; but it muſt be well lined - 


with double Leather, as the Reſt are; 


and if you will, you may put a watering- 
Bitt in his Mouth, without Reins on, on- 
ly the Headſtall, and this but for a few 
Days; and then to put ſuch a Bitt as I 
would always ride him withal, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak; hereafter, and ſo give him 
the Leſſons, which you ſhall have perfect- 
ly ſet down in the ſecond Book. 
But if you light on an older Colt, and 
unculy, then pat him to the fingle Pillar, 
and trot him, and gallop him on both 


| Hands, until he be very quiet, and will 


peaceably ſuffer you to take his Back; 
which he will not fail to do within 
four or five Days at the moſt, if you 
uſe this Method: And J do not know, 
that the fingle Pillar, the old Way, is 
good for any Thing, but this. At firſt 
you muſt ride your Colt without Spurs. 
And thus much for backing of Colts. 


8 
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SPANISH MULES. 
Have ſeen the fineſt ſhap'd of them in 


1 the World; the fineſt ſhap'd Heads, 


and the beſt ſet on; the fineſt turned 
Necks, and the thinneſt, and well riſen; 
excellent Backs, good Bodies; their Legs, 
clean, and finewy; admirable Hoofs; 
their Croups a little ſlender: And ina 
Ward, no Horſe in the World finer ſhap'd, 
and only their Ears are a little long, which, 
methinks, is a Grace to them. They are 
of all Colours, as Bayes, Dapple-Grayes, 
and ſo forth. Extreamly ſtrong, as ſtrong 
as two Horſes ; very large, ſome as large as 
any Horſe whatſoever, and of great Prices 
as three, and four hundred Piſtoles a Mule. 
The King of Spain hath beautiful, and 
large ones in his Coach; they uſe them 
very much for the Saddle; for they am- 
ble moſt curiouſly, and eaſily ; they ſel- 
dom ſtumble, but when they do, they 
never fall further than their Knees. 
They are very ſafe and ſure to ride on; 
there be ſome very little ones, and fine 
ones, like Galloways; and thoſe common- 
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ly great Generals, and Commanders ride 
on in the Trenches, and about fortify d 
Caſtles, to view them: The groſſer Sort 
they uſe for Fumpters, Waggons, and Car- 
riers for many things. They alſo ride 
Poſt on them; and Low John de Borge, 
who was Governor at Antwerp, told 
me, that they would amble as faſt as any 


Horſe could gallop. WIT. 5 
They live long, and ſound, thirty Vears 


at leaſt: There are Males and Females of 
them, and very hot they are in the Act 
of Generation, but never produce any 
thing, with any thing; either to get, or 
bring forth. 1 0 r 

They ſay. one is never aſſured of them 
from biting or ſtriking, though the 
Groom hath kept them twenty Years; 
but I perceive ne ſuch thing in them : 
And I have ſeen a Mule go in Capriols, 
excellently well. They ſay, they have 
ill Mouths; but that's becauſe they ſpoil 
them with horrible Bitts: For they uſe 
both, other Bitts, and other Saddles and 
Furniture to them, than to Horſes; where- 
in they are very much miſtaken. To 
thoſe that are for the Saddle, 1 would uſe 
the very fame Bitts and Saddles, as for 
Horſes, and no otherwiſe, *'T'is true, that 
tor Sumpters, there be proper things Ne 
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they uſe for them only, and not for 
Horſes, which is very comely. And in 


Spain they uſe in their Coaches, Ropes 


for the Mules (and the Hor/es alſo) to 


draw the Coaches withal. They are ex- 
cellent to ride on in ſtony Ways, none 
like them; they are ſo ſure of Foot. 


The Stallions that get theſe Mules, are 


Aſſes upon very fine Spaniſh Mares. 


Sir Benjamin Wright, being a Merchant 


at Madrid, writ to me once, that a Stal- 
lion A,, would coſt, at the leaſt, two 
hundred and fifty Piſtoles ; but others tell 
me of greater Prices that they are at: 
and great Reaſon, ſince Mules are of ſo 

great uſe to them in n. 
My Lord Cottington told me, that the 
Aſſes in Spain, are greater and larger 
Beaſts, than ever he ſaw of Horſes in all 
his Life, and almoſt of any other Beaſt; 
and are ſo furious, and full of Spirit, that 
there are Men, who live onlyby the order- 
ing of them, and no other Men can do 
it, but thoſe Men which make a Trade of 
it; for others would be kill'd by them, 
And theſe Men hood the Afes when 
they cover any Mares, that they may not 
ſee them; for otherwiſe they would pull 
the Mares in Pieces, and kill them. 
When they Bray, it is a moſt loud and 
| | | horrid 
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horrid Noiſe, 7 = "Soo in the 
World. , 

Now you ſee, there i is great Reben, 

vy they ſhould be of great Prices; but 
one that thinks they ſhould be juſt ſuch 
little dull Aſes as are in England, of twen- 
ty or thirty Shillings a Piece, would laugh 
to hear this Tale told; becauſe they think 
there is nothing more in the World than 
they have ſeen; As in ſuch a Caſe, Sir 
Walter Rawley ſaid well, That there are 
ranger Things in the . orld, than between 
Stains and London, The Aﬀes i in France 
t: are juſt like the Afes in England; little, 
10 lazv, dull, and woful ing and of as 
ſmall Price ; only 1 in thoſe parts of France 
e that are next Spain, there the Aſſes are 
er large, but nothing in er of * 
iin Spain. 
; MW The Jhe-Afes in Spain, are very fair, 
it and large; for elſe, how can you imagine 
- ſuch huge, large, and great puiſſant Beafts 
0 ſhould be produc'd ? * F 
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1 T old you, that Marks, Colours, and H 

Elements, are nothing at all to know 6 
a Horſe by; for they are but Philoſophi- 15 
cel Mountebanks that talk of ſuch Toys, i 
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of Man he will prove? No more can 
one give a Judgment of a Colt, what 
kind of Horſe he will prove. But {till 5 
ride him, and try him; and that is the 
beſt + Dl phy to know bim by. 0 
. Some lay, if a Horſe have a great Head, 

a thick Neck, and fleſhy Shoulders, _ 


| Nay, Shape is Nothing to know the : 
, Goodneſs of a Horſe ; and therefore the 

F beſt Ph:loſophy is to try him: And you | © 
[ may be deceived then, if he be a young : 
1 Horſe; for Colts alter extreamly, both in . 
l |, Spurit and Strength. What Judgment f 
4 can one give of a little Boy, what kind n 
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he is hard on the Hand: You muſt 
know, that if he have any Imperfection 
in his Legs or Feet, but eſpecially before, 
the Hos muſt be hard on the Hand; 
for he leans on the Hand, to eaſe the 


| Grief of his Legs, as a Gowty-Man doth 


uſe his Staff. And let him be finely 
ſhap'd, or ill ſhap' d, if he have any Im- 
perlection in his Legs, he muſt be hard 
on the Hand; and then the Farrier muſt 
cure him, and not the Horje-Man ; for the 
Art of Riding will not make a lame 
Horſe ſound. | 
Our great Maſters, ad beſt Aube; 
ſay, that when a Horſe is ſound, if he 
have a great Head, thick Neck, and 
fleſhy Shoulders; that then of Neceſſity, 
this Herſe muſt be hard on the Hand; 
and give many rare Leſſons, as they think, 
to make him light on the Hand: And 
they alſo ſay, that a Hor that hath a 
tine thin Forehand, muſt be light on the 
Hand, wherein they are infinitely decery- | 
&d ; ; for I have known more thick Heads, 
Necks and Shoulders, light on the Hand, 
than I have known fine ſhap'd, and lender 
Forehands. But it is neither the one, 
nor the other, that makes it, but merely 
the Strength of his Chine. For, if a 
Ho, . . hath a . Head, thick 
Neck, 
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Neck, and d fleſhy Shoulders, hath a good 
a Chine, he will be light on the Hand; 
and if he have a weak Chine, he will be 
hard on the Hand. And fo a fine Fore l 
hand, if he have a weak Chine, he is hard 
'on the Hand; and if he have a ſtrong 
Chine, he is light on the Hand: So it i 
not having a groſs, or a fine Forehand, 
that makes him hard or light, on the 
Fand; but all conſiſts in 008 Stength ot 
his Clones) BONES > 
The Reaſon of * Is becauſe if he 
hath a ſtrong Back, he can ſuffer without 
ore or Pain to be put upon the Han- 
And no Horſe is upon the Hanches 
but he is light on the Hand; and if hi 
Chine be weak, the putting him upon the iff tr 
| Hanches, doth fo pinch him, as he preſſes I is 
upon his Foreparts to ſave the Pain en N ne 
his Back; and ſometimes will run away, I. 
rather than to ſuffer it; and will leap, J E 
rather than to be pincht of his weak th 
Back: And yet I muſt tell you, the th 
ſtrongeſt Horſes are not fitteſt, or propereſ | 
for the Mannage, nor for a Soldier's Hor 
for you muſt gallop him an Hour betorc 
Jou can take him off his Fury; and ſuch 
Counter-Times of Leaps, do incommod 
the Rider, to no Purpoſe : And when 
92 would —_ him go, he ſhall not g 
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ſo well, as a Horſe of half his Strength: 
And though he leaps in ſuch a Manner, 
that will diſorder an armed Man; yet the 


| beſt Horſeman in the World ſhall not 


make him a leaping Horſe : Therefore the 
beſt for the Mannage, and the War, is a 
Horſe that hath ſo much Strength as to 
endure a Stop, and no more, to make him 
eaſie for an armed Man. And certainly a 
weak Horſe with Spirit, docil, and of a 
good Diſpoſition, is much better, and will 
go beyond a huge Flanders Horſe, of a 


Dutch Brewer, that hath no Spirit: And 


I muſt tell you, that the greateſt and 
largeſt - Horſes are not commonly the 


ſtrongeſt, but for the moſt part.the con- 


trary ; for that which makes them draw, 
is their Weight, and not their Strength, 


nor their Spirit; for they have none. 1 


I dare fay, I can take a little Eng/z/þ Cart 
Horſe that ſhall draw twice as much as 
their great Flanders Horſes; commonly 


thoſe they uſe in Flanders are Geldings. 


F 


How to know the 
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M R. be ſays, "Rm ſeek to knoy 
| Horſes Age in this Sort: They 
pull his Skin with their Hand from his 
Fleſh, holding it ſo a pretty while to- 
gether, and then let it go again, marking 
whether the Skin returneth immediate) 
to his Place, or not, without leaving am 
Sign or Wrinkle where it was toucht: 
And then they judge the Horſe to be 
young. But if whe Skin will not fal 
down quickly again of its own Accord, 
they take him to be old, and to lack that 
natural Heat, and warm Blood, which 
ſhould nouriſh his outward parts. Theſe 
are the very Words of Mr. Blundevil. 
Let us ſee the Probability of it, and 
the Certainty of the Rule, in a Hut 
whoſe Mark is out of his Mouth; for ma- 


py 


Fo 
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ny Horſes that are many Vears older, if 
they be healthful, and ſound; and in good 
Caſe, wanton, and full of Blood; their 
Skin will return to the ſame Place again 
preſently, when a younger Hor/e by many 
Years, that is ſickly, lean, and faint; his 
Skin will not return ſo ſoon; and then, 
your old Obſervation deceives you, and is 
a great Folly. And when he will know 


| a Horſe's Age by his Tail, he begins at the 
wrong End; which is molt ridiculous. 


Mr. Blundvil ſays alſo, that when a 
Horſe waxeth old, his Temples will wax 
hollow, and the Hair of his Brows hoar 
and white, &c. 
part ſomewhat probable. But yet I have 
known a young Fellow of Seventeen alk 
Gray; why may it not be ſo in Horſes? 
Nay, I have known ſome ſo. But though 
I grant, that gray Hairs ſhew. Age, for 
the moſt part; yet I believe, you do not 
know how old a Horſe is for all that Ob- 
* but only in general, that he is 
So that there is no ſure Way to know 
his Age but by his Teeth; and that is a 
certain Rule, but laſts no longer than ſe- 
ven Years old. Captain Mazine fays, that 


W 2 Horſe's Years may be known until he is 


Fourteen, by his upper Teeth; but, be- 
iT cauſe 


This is, for the moſt 
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| cauſe it doth not hold in all Horſes, I for- 
bear to write it. There is ſome Diffe- 
rence between Horſes and Mares to know 
their Age. 8 

For any Man that would have a Horſe 
of uſe, in his ordinary Occaſions; as for 
Journies, Hawking, or Hunting; I would 
never buy a Horſe until the Mark be out 
of his Mouth; and if he be Sound of 
Wind, Limb, and Sight, he will laſt you 
eight or nine Years with good keeping, 
and never fail you; when a young Hor/: 
will have many Diſeaſes, as Children 
have, and you muſt leave him with your 


_ Hoſt at Harborow, or Northampton, or. 


ſome Inn, and hire another Horſe fo 
your Occafion, and have your Hoſt's Bill, 
and the Farrier's, which will come to 


more than your Horſe is worth; and there's 


your young Horſe ; but your old Horſe 
thall never fail you. I am always ready 
to buy for ſuch Purpoſes, an old Nagg ot 


ſome Hunts-Man or Falcener, that is 


ſound, and that's the uſeful Nagg; for he 


gallops on all Grounds, leaps over Ditch- 


es, and Hedges; and this will not fail you 
in your Journey, nor any where; and is 
the only Nagg of uſe, for Pleaſure, or 
Journey, but not for a Soldier's Hor, 
nor the Mannage : For every Hors = 
| | . 
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be appropriated in his kind, and put to 


what he 1s fitteſt. 


e 
WHAT 


EQUIP AGE 


Is proper for the | 
HORS = 1 


And moſt commodious for the Horſ-Aſan 
afore the Horſe is mounted. 


Fok the Saddle, Bitt, Cavezone, Stir- 
rups, and Spurs, in my firſt Book of 


Horfemanſhip you ſhall ſee the Figures of 
all theſe, moſt lively repreſented. _ 
For the Girths, I muſt adviſe you to 
have one Girth as broad as two, only at 
each End ſeparated, as if they were two, 
though it is but one Girth ; and an ttali- 
an Surcingle over them; which is ſo ex- 
cellent a Thing, that if the Girths, or 


Straps ſhould break, yet the Surcingle will 


not Tak to Bake. e | 
You muſt fit your Horſe with a Bitt 
. 5 proper 
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proper for him; that is, a Cannon, or a 
Scatch, A la Pignatel, and Branches A la 
Coneſtable; and the ſame Bitt I will always 
ride my Horſe with I give him at firit; 
for they are ridiculous with their Piſtol 
Cannons, and not to fit a Horſe for two 


Years, and then to bitt him up. ButI 


will always bitt and fit my Horſe at the 
_ Arſt, with what he ſhould always wear, 
or ſach another when that's broke, or is 
worn in Pieces. 

Your Horſe ſhould be girt as hard as 
you can; for the Talian ſays, he that 
girds well, rides well. But a Groom 
may gird well, and yet not ride well. 
But they mean, no Man can ride well, 
that doth not gird well: For, how can he 
ride well when the Saddle turns round? 
HForſes of Mannage force the Girths much 
with violent Ayres, which an ambling 

Horſe doth not. But I muſt tell Fa. 
that you, ſhould never gird your Horſe up 
Hard and ſtraight, but juſt before you ride 

him; for, being hard girt in the Stable 
long before you ride him, I have known 
them grow very ſick. Why do they not 


ſo when they are ridd, ſay you? I'll tell 


you why; Becauſe the Violence of the 
Exerciſe makes them put out their Bodies, 
and ſo ftretches the Girths, and makes 
777 


* 


But 
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But I will tell you a great Truth in 
Horſes that are uſed to be girt hard: 
When the Groom comes to gird them up, 
the Horſes will ſo ſtretch their Bodies and 
Bellies out, with holding their Breath, 
that the Grooms have much ado to gird _ 
them + And this is craftily done of them, 
that they may have eaſe after they are 
girded, and then they let their Bodies fal! 
again. And yet, ſays the learned, lile to 
the Horſe that hath no underſtanding. 


as & Another Thing I am to advertiſe you + rp 


at of; and that is, to make the Noſe-Band 


„ Jas ſtraight as poſſible you can; becauſe it 


l. Þ binders him, as they ſay, to make Sheers 
1, with his Mouth, or to gape to diſorder 
e the Working of the Bitt, or to bite at 
the Rod when you help him, or to bite at 
h | your Feet. But the Noſe Band, being 
g very ſtraight, makes the Bitt lie in his due 
1, Place, and works orderly, as it ought, both 
p upon the Barrs, and the Curb, and firms 
le and fettles his Head: And I affure you, 
le there is nothing better than this, for many 
n Things; and therefore I would have alſo 
t the Cavezone as ſtraight as you could, for 
Il. many Reaſons; and remember that your 
e Cavezone be never ſharp, but always 
I lined with double Leather at the leaſt, for 
s fear of hurting him: Though the old 

| Saying. 
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' Saying is, 2 bloody Noſe makes à good 
| — ; I would aber hurt his Mouth, 
nor his Noſe, nor any. Thing elſe about 
him, if I could help it; and then I am 
ſure he will have a better Mouth, when 
his Noſe is not hurt, 


| Sakers, Dockes, or Trouſe Ques, ( which 


is all one) is a great Grace for a leaping 
Horſe ; for it makes him appear plump- 
er, and more together, Nacourſ, and 
makes him appear to go higher too; 
therefore I would uſe Sakers for all kinds 
of leaping Horſes, whether for Croupadns, 
Balotadoes, or Caprioles; but then the 
Horſes Fails muſt be tied ſhort up, upon 
the Hater. Of Pe Ok toe 
For Horſes that ge the Mannage 
de Soldat, Terra & Terra, in Corvets, or 
 Demy- Ayres, there is nothing handſomer, 
than to ſee a Horſe with a good Tail 
down, without any Thing; no Quinſel, 
or any Thing, but naturally; and to ſe 
him lay his Tail on the Ground, is grace- 
ful, and ſhews that he goes upon the 
Hanches; which is the Perfection of the 
Mannage. 1 

To beautify their Manes before great 
Princes, or Perſons of Quality, there is 
nothing more graceful, than to tye their 


Manes with ſeveral coloured Ribbons, 1 


ones 
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all of one Colour, in many ſeveral 
Ways; either pleating their Manes, or 
letting them be looſe. 

I never ſaw any Horſe go fo well with 
rich Saddles, as with plain Leather Sad- 
des and black Bridles : The Leather 
| Saddles ſhould be plain white Spaniſo 
Leather, ſtitcht with Silk ; with Silver 
Nails, and a good black Leather Slap 
Cover over it, and the Bridle ſoſt black 
Leather, and ſmall; by no Means too 
ads great; Two Girths in one, to part at 
both. Ends, like two Girths; and a good: 
the MW Llalian Surcingle, which is worth both 
the Girths for ſure holding. 12 

You muſt be very careful, to ſee that 
2 nothing that is about the Horſe ſhould 

hurt him; as his Saddle, Bitt, Cavezone, 
or any Thing elſe: For, I aſſure you, as 
long as any Thing hun him, he will 
„never go well. 
No HForſe goes well in a Wind, it doth 
ſo whisk about him, and in his Ears, and 
he makes ſuch a Noiſe, as it diverts 
be him from the Mannage ; and fo doth a- 
ny new help, or any new thing that 
they are not accuſtomed to: Horſes are 
very ſenſible, and tickle; and no Strangers | 
muſt come near them. 

There is one Thang that! is the Wy 
all uncomely, 
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uncomely, and the diſgracefulleſt Thing a 
;Hor/e can do; and that is, to whisk his 
Tail in all the Actions that he makes 
The common Remedy they uſe, is, to 
tie his Tail with a Quinſel; which doth 
remedy that Vice, as long as it holds; 
But the beſt Thing in theWorld, is, to cut 
croſs the great Nerve that is under his 
Tail, and then he ſhall never whisk or 
ſhake it again; and it will do him no 
Hurt in the World, more than when 


it is cut. There is no Remedy like un- 


to this. K 
$90 S ö s 
A very true Paradex. 


1 Will never put my Hor/es of Mannage 
to Soil, after they are five Years old. 
J had a Barb that had a Cold; and I was 
perfwaded to put him to Soil ; but when 


I took him from it, he was broken Wind- 


ed. Theugh I never put them, but fix 
or ſeven Days to Soil, yet I ever found 
them the worſt for it, both for Colds, and 
their Fleſh being flabby. Doth not eve- 
ry Body fay, when you take a Horſe from 
Grais, that you take him up with a Grafs 
Cold? And it is very true. Then theſe 
Horſes of Mannage, which are Wal 
heated, 
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heated, and often muſt, of Neceſſity, melt 
their Greaſe. If you give them, Graſs 
to cool them, and purge them (as they 
fay ) to bring it away, it being hardened 
like Tallow, Graſs is too gentle to do it 
effectually: But I confeſs it diſſolves 
ſome ſmall Part of it, which it doth not 
bring away; and that which is diſſolved, 
runs into their Veins, and Arteries, and 
makes them remain fick Horſes, fo that 
they will never thrive. I. herefore, at the 
Time of Soil, let them Blood once or 


twice, and give them Pills of Alloes Sica- 
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trina two Ounces, lapped up in freſh 
Butter ; and after that, give them cool- 
ing Julips- twice or thrice a Week for a 
Fortnight, or three Weeks together; and 
let them reſt, or but walk gently out, 
and no Graſs at all : During the great 
Heats ride oi, by no Means 

unn 
Horſes of great Exereiſe muſt have ary . 
F eeding; for moiſt Feeding ſpoils them, 
and fills them full of Diſeaſes and Cor- 
ruption ; therefore never give them Graſs, 
and but very little Hay. The Method 
thus; Before their Water, give them but a 
Handful of Hay, only to make them 
drink; and after their Water, another 
Handful of Hay. to be a Barricada be- 
tween 
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tween their Water, and their Oats, that 


they ſhould not ſhoot their Oats too ſoon; 


and then give them their Oats; and all the 


reſt of the Day, and Night, nothing but 
Wheat Straw. As the Tralian fays, 2 
Horſe that is fed with Hay, is a Horſe for 
a Cart, he is ſo foggy and purſey; but 


they fay, cavallo de palla, cavallo de Batal. 


la; and thus his Fleſh will be as hard as 2 
Board, in great Luſt, Wind, and Strength, 
and as nervous as poſſible can be, and in 
great Health, 

Excellent clean Oats is the beſt Feed 
ing in the World ; ſometimes you may 
give a few Peaie, or hull'd Beans, which 


is very good; but never any Bread, for 


that makes them purſey, as we know Ve- 
ry well by Running-Horſes, I never 
give above two Buſhels of Oats a Week 


to every Horſe, and it is enough ; for they 


look extraordinary well with it, 

A Horſe muſt ever be empty before 
you ride him, and ſtand ſome three or 
four Hours, both Morning, and After- 


noon, upon the Watering Bitt, to turn 


him from the Manger, to get him a bet- 
ter Appetite; which is excellent good. 
Wheat it is ſtrengthning, but it makes a 
HForſe fat at the Heart, and out of Wind; 
Barley they give in Italy and pain, but 
Ca ; | It 
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it is not our common Barley; but that 


| which we call Big: which is not an ill 


feeding, but not comparable to good 
Oats : But in Tah and Sparn, they give 
Barley, becauſe they have no Oats : 
Peaſe-Straw will make a Horſe piſs red 


like Blood. If .you follow this Method, 
ou will ever have your Horſe well, and 


ſound. | 25 

I muſt tell you, it is not much Meat, 
but the ordering of the Diet, that makes 
Horſes in Health: Nay, to ſome great 
and Hay Feeders (as they call it) you 
muſt give but a little Wheat Straw; for 
elſe they will be as purſey and fat, as 


Stall fed Oxen: Nay, ſome again will eat 


their Litter, which is very foul Feeding. 
And then the Jockeys uſe to put their 
Horſes upon the Muzzle, which I like not 


by any Means; for many Horſes grow 


very ſick upon it, becauſe it doth almoſt 
mother them; therefore in that Caſe, I 
put on a Cavezone, and tie it ſo ſtreight, 
as he cannot eat, and then he hath his 


Noſtrils clear for Breath, and is never 


dick, 
Be ſure, that you never dreſs your Hor/, 
until he be cold; for until then, he will 
not dreſs; though I have ſeen many fooliſh 
Grooms offer at it, to diſpatch their Work 
Nor 


ol 
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Nor turn them to the Manger to their 


Meat, after their Exerciſe, until they be 
cold ; for, though you give them no = 
ter, or but to waſh their Mouths, 
Eating, whilſt they are hot, makes "a 
Digeſtion. | 

T here is nothing ina: more to the 
health of Horſes, than to keep them three 
or four Hours before they be rid, an 
the watering Bitt; and after they are rid, 
ſo long again on the watering Bitt, until 
they be cool; and in the Afternoon 
turn'd again on the watering Bitt three or 
tour Hours. 

For Worms, it is good to give them 
Brimſtone in their Oats, and to put Bay 
Salt by them, which they will lick apace; 
and Fenugreek, and ſometimes a Spoonful 
of ſweet Sallet Oyl mingled with their 
Oats. But the moſt ſoveraign Thing 
that ever I knew, is s Honey mingled with 
their Oats. 

_ Horſes of great Exerciſe, that have often 
great Heats, as Hor/es of Mannage have, 
muſt be let Blood often, and have dry 
Feeding; for moiſt Feeding, and Exerciſe, 
breeds great Corruption : Cooling- Julips 
and Cooling-Gliſters, (which 1 will ſet 
down hereafter } are very needfu] to pic 
ſerve their Health. 5 
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- To make a Horſe have a fine Coat. 


I are but theſe four Things, u. 
Feeding well, Cloathing warmly, 
ee many Sweats, and Dreſſing well. 
Mm For Dreſſing, there are theſe Things; 
d, the Curry-Comb, which only fetches out 
til ¶ Duſt; the Duſting Cloath, that takes away 
on the looſe Duſt ; the Bruſh, that takes the 
o! WF Duſt from the Bottom of the Hair; the 
hard Wiſp, a little moiſtned, that takes 
em aut more Duſt yet from him; and the 
aj Felt a little moiſtned, that takes out more 
; B Duſt from him afterwards : but the wet 
Hand which ſhould be laſt, takes not only 
more Duſt, but a great deal of looſe H. air, 
which is much better than any of the 
former: After this, a Linnen Cloath to 
wipe them over, and then a woollenCloath, 
and ſo cloath him u 
But, the beſt of all is the Knife Heat, 
which is the Scraper ; for, when he is hot, 
ſcraping of him gets all the Sweat, and 
Moiſture out of him, ſo that he is dry 
preſently after, and all that Wet would 
turn to Duſt, ſo there is ſo much Labour 
To aved : Beſides it gets abundance of Hair 
K 2. from 


— — 
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from him, which the reſt doth not; fo 
that it is the moſt excellent Thing I know, 
both to cool a Horſe, and to make him 
have a good Coat. 85 
Lou muſt waſh his Hoofs firſt clean, 
and then dry them; and when they are 
dry, then anoint them; and when his 
Feet are pick'd, then ſtop them with 
Cow Dung. 

In Summer he muſt be lightly cloath- 
ed in the Heats, and his Legs and Feet 
all waſh'd, and his Cods, and his Sheath, 
made clean ; for there will be a great deal 
of Dirt in thoſe Places elſe; and his Yard 
made clean, and either waſhed with Water 
or white Wine; his Temples, Eyes, No- 
ſtrils, and Mouth, bathed with cold Wa- 
ter in a Spunge, which will much refreſh 
him: Nay, to be waſhed all over, and 
{crap'd, is excellent, both for his Coat and 
Health; and. ſometimes to be waſh'd 
with Soap: His Mane to be waſh'd and 
kept clean; and ſometimes to be waſh'd 
with Soap will make it grow ; and if the 
Hair ſhould fall, then waſh it in Lee, but 
not too ſtrong, for that would fetch it off: 
dreſs his Mane clean every Day, and 
pleat it up again, which will make it grow 
very much: You mult waſh his Tail very 

elean, up to the very Dock, Dock and . 
N 5 
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„ and often wet his Dock with a Spunge, 
not only to make his Hair lie cloſe, but 
to make it grow; and allo it doth re- 
a, | freſh him very much, and keeps him cold 
re handſomely. 
is But if your Horſe hath a white Tait: 
h waſh it never fo clean, yet he will dye itin 
his Dung and Urine; that it will be yellow, 
1. Þ and therefore you muſt waſh it very clan 
et with Water and Soap; and when itis dry, 
b, put it in a Bag, and tie it up, and that will 
al keep it clean, and white. 
d Clip his Ears; and rig more of kits 
er Mane, than for the Head-ſtall to lie there; 
o. and cut his Tail a little above 'his F etlock, 
a- and cut it every Month to make it grow. 
h You may dreſs him in as many various 
nd Sorts with Ribbons, as there are Colours, 
ad which beautifies him much. | 
'd He muſt be well littered with freſh Rye 
nd I Straw every Night, and to have Patterns 
don his Fore-Feet keeps him from much 
he Hurt; but one Paſtern on his hinder Foot, 
ut | tyed to the Pillar behind him, with 2 
: Leather Rein at ſuch a length as he may 
lie down, doth avoid more Miſchief than 
you can imagine: The woolen Cloath 
mult always be laid upon his Buttock 
under his Houſing Cloath ; you mutt al- 
ways have your Hortes to have Hoods, 
1 and 


. lie before, at the Toe; and the Veins lie 
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and both they, and their Houſing-Cloaths 
| lined with Cotton, or Bates, to keep them 
warm. 

Have good Collars, Surcingles, and 
Padds, and a little Rein to tie them up to 
the Wall or Rack; and good watering 
Bitts, which, as I told you afore, are very 
uſefal. And be careful, after a great heat, 
that you give him no Water till Night, 
except only to waſh his Mouth; for it is 
very dangerous, and may ſpoil him utter- 
ly; for a Horſe will - cool without, 
when he is not within: and the worſt is 
but to forbear his Meat a little, or to have 
a fmall Body, which is much better than 
to have no Hor. 
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Thx, E old Saying, i Is, before bebind, be br- 
bind befe fore. That is. before, the 
Veins lie behind: For, you ſee of his fore 
Feet, there is a great Space on both 
Sides, where there is no Nalls at the Heel: 
And 'behind, before; for you ſee in his 
hinder Feet, there is a great Space between 
the Nails at the Toe; becauſe the Veins 


behind 
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behind at the Heel; and this is done for 
fear of pricking him. 80 that the Saying, 
before behind, bind before, is very true. 
You muſt fit the Shoe to the Foot, and 
not the Foot to the Shoe, as they do-i in 
Flanders, and Brabant; and —4— his 
Heels as much as you can, ſtraight, and not 
fide Ways; for that will cut away all his 
Heels in two or three Shoeings; and the 
Strength of the Heels, is the Strength of 
the Foot. You muſt cut the Thruſh 


handſomely too, and pare his Foot as hol- 


low as you can, that the Shoe may not 
preſs at all upon his Foot: The Shoe 
muſt come near to the Heel; and fit a 
little from it, and a little wider than the 
Hoof on both Sides, to enlarge the Heel; 
and that the Shoe may bear his Weight, 
more than his Foot. 

The Web muſt be rant dend; 
not too thin, leſt it ſhould beat into tis 
Foot, nor o thick, either to tire him, or 


with the Weight to pull out the Nails. 
When the Shoe is ſet on, there will be 


much Hoof to be cut off at the Toe; for, 
it muſt be very thick at the Toe, if you 


do not pare him but as I have told you; 


and when you have cut it off, then ſmooth 


it with a File, or Rape, and thus your 'Y 
Horſe will ſtand fo firm, as if he had a lit- 


tle 
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tle Polonia Heel; and his Foot fo ſtrong 
as not only to go boldly upon Stones, 
but to break them, and never to hurt hi 
Feet, or feel them : F or, you will eaſily 
imagine, a Man can go much better upon 


Stones with three ſoal'd Shoes, than with 


Pumps. Paring a Horſe's Foot fo thin as 
they uſe, is Pumps, and makes him go 
upon his Heels, as Pumps doth a. Man; 
and my Way, as I have told you, is, 
three Soal'd Shoes, and a little Polonia 
RE: co. 
The Nails ſhould be oak in a Mould 
with round and flat Heads, for fear of croſ- 
ſing one Leg of another to hurt him. 
This for the — . 
The hinder Feet are to be ſhod juſt i in 
the ſame. Manner as the. fore Feet was, 
both for opening the Heels, cutting: the 
Thruſh and cutting off at the Toe, to 
leave it thick; only the hinder Shoes 
muſt be made anſwerable to the Form of 
his hinder Feet: The' Web ſomewhat 
broad, but the Nails of his hinder Feet 
ſhould be ordinary Nails, and the Heads a 
little bigger and ſharper, for ſtopping, to 
take hold of the Earth, leſt he might, with 
fliding, incord himſelf; the Nails ought 
to be ſo, becauſe a Horſe of Mannage 


goes ON the Hanches, which is moſt 0 
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his hinder Feet, and wears his hinder 
Shoes twice as faſt as his fore Shoes: 
And this is the right Way of ſhooing a 
Horſe of Mannage. | 

A travelling Horſe muſt be ſhod after 
the fame Manner, but a little ſtraighter ; 
for otherwiſe, in ill Ways, he will pull 
off his Shoes; the Web muſt be a lit- 
tle narrower. 33 IN 

A hunting Hor/e muft alſo be ſhod 
after the fame Way, but much narrower 
than the travelling Horſe, even with his 


Foot, and the Web much narrower, or 


elſe he will indanger to lame himſelf, up- 
on ill/ Grounds, and to indanger you with 


falling; beſides pulling off his Shoes. 


A running Hor/e's Shoes are fo narrow 
at the Web, and ſo thin, as they are called 

Plates rather than Shoes ; it is not only for 
lightneſs, but that the freſh Nails being 


.newly ſhod, may take better hold of the 


Earth to prevent ſlipping : For, could the 
Nails be put in without Shoes, as evenand 
regularly, it would do as well; but that 
cannot be, and therefore you muſt have 
Plates for that end, which is the only end 

of Plates. 33 
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What is to be done, when the Hair from the 
Mane and Tail falls away. 


"Earch both Mane and Jail well with 
your Finger, and anoint the Place 
with this Unguent. Take quick Silver, 
and tryed Hog's Greaſe ; the quick Silver 
being firſt mortified with faſting Spittle: 
' Incorporate them very well together, till 
the Hog's Greaſe be of a perfect Aſh 
Colour, and anoint the Sorrance there with, 


every Day; holding a hot Bar of Iron 
near, to cauſe the Ointment to fink in, 


and in three or four Days thus carefully 

drefling him, he will be well. 
This is a very good Receipt, and I 
have often uſed it : But I would adviſe you 
firſt to let him Blood, a good Quantity, 
both in the Neck and Tail. 


9 2920909505 209009009 
5 cauſe the Hair 0 . again. 


Ake the Dung of a Goat, newly 
made; ordinary Honey, Allom, and 
the Blood of a Hog ; the Allom being 


firſt made into a fine Powder. Boil all 
| theſe 
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theſe together, and rub, and anoint the 
Places therewith every Day, and it will 
cauſe the Hair to come 19525 apace. This 
is ſpecial good. | 

1 uſe to preferve my B Man es, 

making them very clean from all Filth 
ith Þ and Duſt with the Bruſh ; then waſh them 
ace with a little Soap: And having waſh'd 
er, out the Soap, pleat them up in great 
ver | Pleats, and undo them every Day, pleat 
le: them again; and this will make them 
til grow wonderfully : For, their Manes be- 
ih ing looſe, they are apt to break, eſpecially 
th, when they are rid, by Reaſon. of the Bri- 
on dle, Cavezone Reins, and Hand, that rubs 
in, againſt | them : Therefore, but upon 
lly high Days, let their Manes be always 

pleated. _ 

[ Their Tails ſhould be alwayskept clean, | 
ou and waſh'd with Soap ſometimes, but 
y, waſh'd clean every Day; and when they 

are dry, comb'd out carefully, for fear 87 
breaking the Hair: Let his Bock be wet⸗ 
ed with a Spunge often in a Day, which. 
will both make it grow, and make the 
Hair to lie even; and his Tail cut every 
| Month, which will both, make it grow, 
and grow thick. To obſerve the Time 
of the Moon, is. but. an old: Foppery; 
f but to let Fire Blood in the Tail, is very 
0 good. ” | | Now 
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Now you muſt underſtand, that what 


you take many Times for Duſt in his 
Mane, are little Worms, which eat the 
Roots of the Hair away; this is eaſily 
known from Duſt; becauſe, if the 
Hair falls, you may be very fure they are 
Worms. h 4.2 

The Cure is thus : Make a pretty ſtrong 
Lie, and waſh his Mane with it once a 
Day, and he will be cured; but you muſt 
take heed, that the Lee be not too ſtrong; 
for, if it be, that alone will burn all the 
Hair of his Mane off: So the Cure will be 
worſe than the Diſeaſe. 
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Rare Receipts, Julips, Gliſters, and Po- 


tions, for cooling a Horſe over-heated 


by violent Exerciſe : Promiſed before. 


Foa Horſe that hath 2 Cold, take 


T halfa Pound of Honey, half a Pound 
of Treacle, mix theſe together: Then 


take an Ounce of Cumminſeed, beaten in- 


to Powder; an Ounce,of Liquoriſh Powd- 
er, an Ounce of Bay Berries beaten into 
Powder, and an Ounce of Anniſeeds in 
Powder: Then mix all theſe Powders to- 
| gether, and put ſo much of them as om 
make 
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at ſhall make it thick as a haſty Pudding. Af- 
is ter the Horſe is ridden, give it him with a 
Stick to lick off; and if he have a Cold, 
give him of it, both before, and after he is 
Ridden; for, no better Medicine there 


ess ,es 


When a Horſe is over-ridden, to comfort 
| „ mr” 


T Ake a Pint of ſweet Milk, and put 
three Yolks of Eggs beaten into it ; 
then make it luke- warm, and then put in 
three Penny Worth of Jaffror, and one 
Penny Worth of Sallet-Cyl, which is two 
or three Spoonfuls, and give it the Horſe, 
in a Horn: You may give him near 
a Quart of Milk, This is an excellent 
Drink. 3 . 
Honey is the moſt excellent thing in the 
ke World, both for the Lungs, a Cold, and to 
1d open all Obſtructions, putting one good 
:n Spoonful into his Oats, and fo to continue 
this Medicine for a pretty time. I have 
known it recover a very purſey Hor/e.' 
Horſes of great Exerciſe, or that are over- 
heated, and have great Fire in their Bodies, 
muſt be let Blood often; nay twice or 
thrice within a fewDays, one after another, 
4 and 
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and ſtill let Blood, until you fee good 
Blood comes: To let ſuch a Hor/e Blood 
.in the Mouth, and then rub his Mouth 
with Salt, and let him eat his Blood, is an 
excellent thing : But you muſt purge him 
well, that his Greaſe may come away; fer 
Horſes of great Exerciſe would elſe be al. 
ways foundered in the Body, and then they 
will never thrive until that melted Great 
be brought away. 

The beſt purge is two Ounces of Al; 
Sicatrina, lapt up in Butter, and made in- 
to two Pills, and fo give it your Horſe af. 
ter he hath reſted a While; then give him 
this following and refreſhing Drink, 
- which is the beſt Julip in the World: 
Take Mel Rejatum, or Honey of Roher 

Conſerves of Damask- Roſes. Conſerve af 
Burrage. Sirrup of V. zolets. Of each 
four Ounces. 

HBurrage Water. Endive Water. Sc 

77 M. vn Bugloſs Water. | Plantine 
Water. Of each half a Dutch Pint, which 

is near as much as an Engliſh Quart 
Then. you are to uſe both theſe eee 
and Waters, thus 

Put all the Conſer ves into a Morter, ae 
beat them, or pound them together, and 
then mix them by little and little, with the 


© aters, till they be well mixt hogether 
| an 
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then give them all together in a Horn, to 
the Horſe, without Straining: Give it cold 
by any Means. Sirrup of Lemmons added 
to it, is very good: Give it twice or thrice 

1 Week for a Fortnight at leaſt, and let the 
Horſe reſt afterwards. 


Feed your Horſe all the time of this 


great Heat within, with M beat- Bran a- 
mongſt his Cats, and waſh them in a 
little Beer, if he likes it. This Bran is 
the beſt thing in the World to get out his 
Belly, and to moi ſten him, becauſe it dries 
up all ſuperfluous Humours which heat 
him: In his Water, when you water 
him, putalſo Wheat-Bron into it, and let 
him eat of that Bran alſo. This is moſt 
excellent; and will not only cool him, 
and Win him, but alſo looſen his Skin, 
if he be apt to be hide bound, which all 
Heat doth. 
Lettuces are very good to cool him; 
— Roots, or Endive Roots, are all 
To boil Succory Rdots in his Wa- 
— is very good; and Purſtane, to give 
it him now and then to eat, is alſo very 
good; to ſprinkle his Hay with Water, and 
to give him Radiſbes to make him piſs, 
will cool him. And let him have no vio- 
lent Exerciſe, until he be recovered, but 
gentle Walking. 5 
L 2 Th''s 
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This is the moſt excellent thing in the 
World; beyond all the Printed Books of 


Receipts. 


DESO00S0020SSSED000%20 $ 
To Cool and Refreſh a Horſe. 


Ive him Carrots with his Oats, or 


upon his Watering-Bitt ; Apples | is 


excellent, and ſo Mus gmellons, or the Skins 


of them; to waſh his Oats in ſmall Beer, 
is alſo very excellent. 
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Drink, that Doc for Davi 
Fevers. AL 


T Ake Barley Water two Pints: Of 


Sirrup of Violets two Ounces: Of 
Sirrup of 3 one Ounce; mix them 


together, and uſe this Water to _ 


* Thick. 
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* 4 Julip for Feveis to bind the Bech, if i 
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or F Ake one Ounce of Both and one 
Onnce of Hart- Horn; raſp them, 
ns and put them in three Paris Pints of WA“ 
r, ter, and let them boil together, until the 
half be conſumed; then ſtrain it through 
a Cloath: And put to this Liquor, four 
% || Ounces of the beſt Juice of Barberriet, 
and one Onnce and a half of Sirup 5 
of Pomegranates. T his is to be uſed to 
Cool. 
 Thete are excellent For Fevets in Hos or - 
ſes as well as Men; only you muft give a 
third, or a fourth Part more to Horſes, 
ſince they have ſtronger Bodies; elſe the 
Diſeaſe is all one, and the Remedy” i 18 ll 
one: And this Method will cure both 
Man and Horſe; and all other Ways are 
pernicious to them both, which is either 
Phykck that purges, or hot Cordials; only 
when he is cured, then a Purge, as I ſaid 
before, to take away the Dreggs that re- 
main Land no more. 
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A cooling Potion which 15 moſt excellent. 


T Ake a Qu: Quatt of Whey, and four, or 
five Ounces of Sirrup of Violets, and 
four or five Ounces of Caſſia, and a little 
Manna; and this will both cool and 
purge gently, and is a moſt excellent Re- 
medy for img of great Exerciſe. 

To take the very ſame at the other 
End, will do much good to cool the 
Bowels ; and is a very rare, and foveraigg 
cooling Gliſter. 

All theſe cooling things are moſt excel. 
lent for Hor/es of great Exerciſe, which 
are overheated, and ſurfeited with Riding, 
fo you give them firſt the Purge of Ales, 
to En MY their Greaſe. 


Here Ends the Firſt Part 
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SECOND PART 


of Riding and Dreſing H WY upon the 
CT ROUND. | 


T Hew 5 js no Maive can make or dreſs 


| a Horſe perfectly, that doth not 
. exaly underſtand all the natu- 
ral Paces and Actions of a Horſe's Legs, 
el· in every one of them, and all the rn 
ich of his Legs, made by Art. 
WH Ht is a general Rule, that Art muſt ne- 
x5, ver be againſt Nature; but muſt follow 
Nature, and ſet her in Order. | 


eesugαᷣhö,j-,ewU baue, 
Of the natural Paces. 


F Irſt of a Horſs npon his Walk. The 

Action of his Legs in that Moti- 
on, is, two Legs in the Ayre, and two 
Legs upon the Ground, at the ſame time 
moved croſs, fore Leg and hinder Leg 
crofs, which is the true Motion of a flow 
Trot, N rs 2 econdly, 
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_ Secondly. In a Trot, The Action of 
his Legs, is, two Legs in the Ayre, and 
two Legs upon the Ground, at the ſame 
timo moved croſs ; fore and hinder Leg 
croſs; which is the Motion of his Leg a 
ſwifter Walk : For, in a Walk and a Iro, 


the Motion of the Hor Legs are all one, 


which his Legs makes croſs, two in the 
Ayre croſs, and two upon the Ground crof,, 
at the ſame time; fore Leg and binder Leg 
croſs: and every remove changes his Legs 


_ croſs; as thoſe that were in the Ayre croſs, 


are now ſet down; and thoſe that were 
upon the Ground croſs, are now pull d up 
in the Ayre croſs. And this is the juſt 


Motion of a Hor/e's Legs in a Trot. 


Thirdly. For an Amble he removes 


both his Legs of a Side: As for Example; 
take the far Side, he removes his fore Leg, 
and his hinder Leg, of the ſame Side at 


one time, whilſt the other two Legs of 


the near Side ſtand ſtill; and when thoſe 
Legs are upon the Ground which he firſt 
removed, at the ſame time they are upon 


the Ground the other Side; which is, the 


near Side removes fore Leg, and hinder 

Leg on that Side, and the other Legs of 

the far Side ſtand ſtill. 5, | 
'Thus an Amble removes both his Legs 


of a Side, and every remove changes Sides; 
| - 40 
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two of a Side in the Ayre, and two upon 
the Ground at the ſame time. And this 
dis a perfect Amble. l 

1 Fourthly. A Gallep is another Motion: 
For, in a Gallop he may lead with which 
fore Leg you pleaſe; but then the hinder 


mean when he gallops flraight forwards ; 
ne and then this is a perfe& Gallop. vox 
But to underſtand what is meant by his 
eg fore Leg leading, and his hinder Leg on 


the ſame Side following; that fore Leg is 
l, thus. As for Example; if the far fore Poa | 
e lead, by that fore Leg leading, is meant, 
1 that fore Leg muſt be before the other fore 


Leg always, and the hinder Leg to follow 
it on the ſame Side; which hinder Leg 
muſt always be before the other hinder 
Leg; and this a true Gallo. 

But now to ſhew you that the Motion 
of a Gallop is thus: The Horſe lifts both 


that I told y ou, which is one Leg before the 
other; and as his fore Legs are falling, I ſay 
before they touch the Ground, his hinder 
Legs in that Poſture I formerly told you, 


Ayre at one time; for as his fore Legs are 
Lalling, his hinder Legs move at the fame 
* I time, and then he is all in the Ayre go 
ow 


Leg of the ſame Side muſt follow it, I 


1 
f | 


his fore Legs up at a time, in that Action 


follow his fore Legs, being onee all in the 
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how is it poſlible elſe; that as a Horſe is 


running, he ſhould ſpring torward twice 
his length, were not the Motion of a 


Gallop a Leap forward? 


And this Deſcription is moſt true both 


in the Motion and Poſture of a Horſe's 
Legs, whan he gallops: In a ſoft and ſlow 
Gallop it is hardly perceived, though it be 
true; but in running, where the Motion 
is more violent, it is eaſily perceived : For 
there it is plain; you. ſhall fee all his four 
Feet in the Ayre at one time, {Running 
being but a ſwift Gallop ) for the Motion 

and Poſture of his Legs are all one. But 
you muſt remember that galloping upon 
Circles, the Horſe always ought to lead 
with his two Legs within the turn; fore 
Leg, and hinder Leg within the turn, 

And this is a true Gallo. 

 Fifthly. When a Horſe runs, the Mo- 
tion he makes, and the Action of hisLegs, 
are all one with a Gallop z only a ſwitter 
Motion, which you may call a ſwift Gal- 
lop ; and a Gallop a flow Running: And 


this is the truth of the Motion of running. 
Now I muſt tell you of that which e- 
very Body ſpeaks of, and no Body tells 
what it is: For, they ſay, a Horſe may 
gallop with the wrong Leg before, which 
is impoſſible: For, if the hinder Leg N 

| | the 
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the ſame Side follows, it is a right Gallop; 
ſo that rather it is the wrong Leg behind. 
But that which they call the wrong Leg 
before, is thus a true Gallop, if that Leg 
which leads before, is follow'd by the 
hinder Leg of the fame Side; and as the 


Horſe falls with his two fore Legs, his 


hinder Legs follow them, before his fore 


Legs touch the Ground; ſo that at that 


very time all the Horſe's four Legs are in 
the Ayre, and it is a leap forward, That 
which they call the wrong Leg before, is 
this, when the Hor/e is upon the Motion, 
in the Swiftneſs of a Gallop, he changes 
his Legs croſs ; which is the Action of a 
Trot, two Legsi in the Ayre and two upon 
the Ground; and that is ſo contrary to a 
Gallop, and is fuch à croſs Motion, as 
makes the Horſe ready to fall; and this is 
one Way of that which they call, "the 
wrong Leg before. 

Another. Way is this, that Who | the 


Horſe is upon he Action of a Gallop; 


as I told you before, in the Swiftneſs of a 
Gallop, where he ſhould keep always two 


Legs of a Side forward, he cs Sides 
every time, fore leg and hinder leg of a 
Side, and changing Sides every time, that 


8 the Action of an Amble, which is two 


legs of a Side in the Ayre, and two legs 
„ 0 
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of the other Side upon the Ground at 
the ſame Time, and changing Sides every 
time. This Action of an Amble, upon 
the Swiftneſs of a Gallop, differs ſo much 
from the Action of a Gallop, as it make; 
the Horſe ready to fall : And theſe two, 
the Action of a Trot, and the Action of 
an Amble, upon the Swiftneſsof a Gallop, 
is that which their Ignorance calls, the 
wrong leg before. 
It is true, that though a Horſe do gal- 
lop right, which is his hinder leg to fol- 
low his fore leg on the fame Side; yet if 
he be notaccuſtomed to that Side, he wil 
gallop neither ſo nimbly, nor ſo faſt, as 
with that Side he is accuſtomed to lead 
withal; For, it is juſt as a left handed 
or a right handed "Man : cuſtom having 
a very great Power over Man and 
Beaſt: Elſe, when the Horſe _”—_ 
forward, never ſo little a Gallop, hi 
_ hinger legs go beyond the Print of hi 
fore legs, _ — leg that he leads with- 
2 For Example; if the inward fore 
g lead, the inward hinder leg follows; 
4 "hoſe are preſt, and his outward: legs 
at liberty: So that in the Action he 
makes, his outward fore leg 1s ſet 
to the Ground firſt, and is at Liberty: 
chat s one time: And then his W 
ore 
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fore leg, which is preſt, and leads, makes 
a ſecond time, that's two: And then his 
outward hinder leg, which is at Liberty, 
is ſet down; that's three times : And then 
his inward hinder leg, which is preſt, and 
leads, 18 ſet down ; and that makes a fourth 
time, So thata Gallop forward, is 1, 2, 
3 and 4. which is __ Action and 
time of a Gallop forward, and is a Leap 
forward. Now upon Circles, his Croup 
out upon a Gallop, he muſt always lead 
with his inward legs to the Turn, and 
ſtrikes over but ſometimes ; not ſo much, 
but that the Action of the Gallop is all 
one; which is 1, 2, 3, and 4. anda leap 
forward. | 3 | 


$50S50S00SS0092SS00200% 
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A Trot is the Foundation of a Gallop : 
The Reaſon is, a Trot being crels, 
and a Gallop both legs of a Side; when 
= trot him faſt beyond the Power of a 

rot, it forces him, when his inward fore 
leg is up, to ſet down his outward hinder 
leg ſo fuddenly, as to make his inward 


hinder leg to follow his inward fore leg, 


M which 
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which is a true gallop. And thus a trot s 
the Foundation of a gallop. 5 | 
A gallop is the Foundation of Terra 4 
Terra, tor the Action, of the Horſe's legs 
are all one; leading with the fore leg with- 
in the turn; and following that leg with 
his hinder leg within the turn; only you 
ſtay him a little more on the Hand 
in Terra à Terra, that he may go in 
time. 9 5 5 
An Amble, being a ſhuffling Action, I 
would have baniſh'd the Ta of for 


the Horſe removes both his legs of a Side, 


and changes Sides every remove ; which 
is ſo contrary to the Mannage, as can be: 
But if you make him to gallop ; whereas 
upon a trot, you trot him faſt to take his 
gallop, you muſt upon the amble ſtay him 
upon the Hand to take his gallop. 


Weh kr c. in & d w in rc & W W 256 


A true Deſcription of all the natural aul 
' artificial Motions a Horſe can make.”, 


F Irſt, for Terre a Terra, the Horſe al- 
2 ways leads with the legs within the 
turn, like a gallop; his two fore legs up, 
and as they are falling, his two hinder legs 
follow ; and at that time, all his four legs 
: | e 


3 
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are in the Ayre, fo that it is a leap for- 


ward; the ſame upon Demy-Vaults; for 
itis all but the Action of terra a terra. 
Now. when the Horſe's Croup is in, 


whether upon a little gallop, or ferra a | 


terra, here his hinder legs are always 
ſhort of his fore legs, becauſe his Croup 


is in; but if it be Le petit Gallop, his 


Action is {till 1, 2, 3, and 4. becauſe 
it is a gallop. But in terre @ terra, 


the Action is but two, a 1 & 2 pa: ta: 


like a Corvet, but only preſt forward; a 
Corvet is a leap upward, and higher; 


| and terra à terra A leap forward, and 


lower; and his inward legs that lead 
more before his outward legs, being ano- 
ther Action than a Corvet. 

RY econdly, Corvets, a Damy-Ayre, '# 
Groupado, a Balatado, or apriol, 
are all but a leap upward ; for al his 


four legs are in the Ayre, as his fore 


parts are falling. And there are no 
more Artificial Motions than theſe 
two; terra à terra, and theſe Ayres 
laſt mentioned. . 


M 5 th 
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The Ordering of the Cavezone my Way 
and the Operation and Uje of it. 


. T Ake one of the Reins, which muſt 
be long, and a little Ring at one 
End, and put the other End into that Ring, 
and ſo put it about the Pommel, and then 
put the reſt down by the fore Bolſter of 
the Saddle under your Thigh; and the 
reſt of the Rein put through the Ring on 
the ſame Side of the Cavezone, and fo 
bring it back again, either to be in your 
Hand, or tie it to the Pommel ſtraight; tc 
and do the ſame with the other Rein i} 
in all things, as I told you with this. ,, 
The Cavezone is to ſtay, to raiſe, and * 
to make the Horſe light; to teach him f 
to turn, to ſtop, to firm his Neck, to al- ¶ to 
{ure and adjuſt his Head, and his Croup, 81 
without offending his Mouth, or the te. 
Place of the Curb; and alſo to ſupple B 
and help his Shoulders, and his legs and 12 
Feet — Soup 5 
Therefore I would uſe it to all Horſes I M 
whatſoever; for they will go much better 
with the Bit alone, having their Mouth pe 


preſer ved, and made ſo ſenfible, as a 
WI 


0 | Hand; © chat there is nothing for the 


Exerciſe of the Mannage like it, with a 


„ Canon A la Pignatel, the Branches A la 
Coneſtable, and the Cavezone together: 
But then the Cavezone muſt be my way, 

t as I told you; and that doth ſo ſupple 
ne them, and is fo right, as it makes all Hor- 
> ſes whatſoever, if you work them upon 
their trot, gallop, ſtopping, and going 
of Back, with Paſſeger, and raiſing them as 
he you ought, and according to the Rules of 
At: For this makes them fubject to the 
lo I Senſe of Feeling, which is the Senſe we 
I ought to work on; to feel the Hand, and 
to feel the Heels, which is all; and not to 


of the Pillars, or the Senſe of Noiſe, 
which is the Routin of Hearing, but onl 
the Senſe of Feeling, and only of choſe 
two Places, which is the Mouth and the 
Sides. Seeing is all the Art when they 
teach Horſes: Tricks, and Gambols, like 
Bankes's Horſe ; and though the Igno- 
rant admire them, yet thoſe Perſons ſhall 
never teach a Horſe to go well in the 
| Mannage. | 1 
There are many things in the Senfe of 
Feeling, which are to be done with ſo 
great Art, Wit, and Judgment, and re- 
tr M 3 quire 
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will be attentive to all the Motions of the' 


the Senſe of the Sight, which is the Routin 
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quire ſo * Experience of the vers 
Diſpoſitions of Horſes, that it is not every 
Man's Caſe to be an Horſe Man, as it is te 
make a Dog or a Horſe dance : But I am 
contented to let the Ignorant talk, and 
think what they will, for Jam not con- 
cerned with their Folly. 

The Cavezone's inward Rein tied ſhort 
to the Pommel my Way, is excellent to 
give a Horſe an Apuy, and ſettle him 
upon the Hand, and make him firm, and 
his Head ſteady - So it is excellent for 

Horſe that is too hard on the Hand; for 
the Cavezone's Rein being always within 
the Turn tied very ſtraight to the Pom- 
mel, keeps him from reſting too much 
on the Bit, which makes him leight, and 
firm on the Hand. The inward Cave- 
zone's Rein tied ſhort to the Pommel, 
is excellent alſo to ſupple a Horſe' 
Shoulders, which is the beſt thing that 
can be; for it gives Apuy where there 1s 
none, and where there is too much Apuy, 
it takes it away, and ſupples his Shoul⸗ 
ders extreamly, which is an excellent 
thing; it alſo makes a Horſe gallop ver) 
right, with his legs, as alſo his legs very 
right for terra a terra; for it lengthens 
his legs within the turn, and ſhortens his 


legs without the turn, which is rights as 
| It 
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it ſhould be. So it is good for working 
his Shoulders in all kinds, and his Croup 
laſt, Leg and Rein of a Side, as alſo” to 
work Leg and Rein contrary, in all kinds 
of ſeveral Leſſons. And this is the rarity. 
of tying the inward Cavezone's Rein ſhort 
to the Pommel. ibs © Bats 2 60; 

The Cavezone (my Way) works 
powerfully upon the Noſe, and ſo hath 
the greater pull to give the Horſe the 
greater Ply and Bent, being the part the 
fartheſt off from your Hand. And this 
for Ply, or Bent, is from his Noſe to his 
un Withers, which is to bend his Neck, and 
m- works too on the Shoulders, this is to 
ch bend into the turn; it pulls his Head 
nd B down too, and makes him look into the | 
e- turn; his Head being pulled down when 
el, he is preſt, puts him more upon the 
e's Hanches. This is done with the inward | 
hat Rein of the Cavezone pulled hard, and | 
ih WM ficaight, and fo tied to the Pommel which 
uy, keeps it at a ſtay, and is ſtronger than 
u- one's Hand, and hath the fame Operation 
ent as I told you before; but when it is tied 
cri to the Pommel, it ſtill keeps the right 
ery Bent of the Horſe, and then I work upon 
ens the Bit, either with the Reins. ſaperated 
his with both my Hands, or elſe in my left 
vl Hand only waea he is thus bent: When 

= I 
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I would paſſeger him, his Croup in, larg 
or narrow, then I help with che . 
Rein of the Bridle; becauſe it is upon 
the Action of a trot, and that is croſs; 
and therefore muſt have his legs free 
without the turn, to lap over his inward 
legs; and when he is thus tied with the 
inward Cavezone's Rein, if I would have 
him to go le petit gallop, his Croup in, or 
terra a. terra, then I help with the 
inward Rein of the Bridle, my Hand on 
the outſide of his Neck, and my Knuc- 
kles towards his Neck, to put him on the 
outſide of the turn: but /e petit gallop 
ſometimes on the inſide, becauſe it is a 
gallop, as the outward Rein puts him 
on the inſide of the turn; all this is with 
his Croup in. If to trot or gallop D'une 
piſte, large or narrow Circles, the inward 
Cavezone's Rein ſtill tied to the Pom- 
mel, then I help with the inward Rein, 
and inward leg, or outward Rein to nar- 
row him before; if the piroite, with the 
outward Rein; if Demy-Voltoes upon 
Paſjadoes, the outward Rein; for all Leaps, 
the outward Rein ; for Corvets and Demy- 
Ayres, the outward Rein, for Corvets back- 
ward, the outward Rein; for Corvets for- 
ward, the outward Rein; for terra @ terra, 
in his length, the inward Rein: And ſo 
i | | Paſladocs, 
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Paſſadoes, the inward Rein. So, ſtop- 
ping and going back, the inward Rein. 
All theſe with the inward Rein of the 
Cavezone tied ſtraight to the Pommel, 
which is the beſt thing in the World, and 
then help with the ſeveral Reins of the 
Bridle, as Occaſion offers you, and as I 
have told you for all theſe ſeveral things. 
So that the inward Cavezone's Rein tied 
to the Pommel, or elſe in your Hand, is, 
for all things whatſoever ; Croup, in or 
out ; Trot, Gallop, Paſſager; all Ayres, 
he topping, going back, Paſſadoes; or any 
op thing in the World that is in the Man- 
2 nage: For without it no Horſe can be 
im perfectly dreſt, in any kind to have the 
th | Ply of his Neck, Ci to ſupple his Shoul- 
as ders, to look into the turn, to have his 
rd legs go right, as they ought to do in all 
n- Actions; his Body rightly bent, to be 
n, ] part of the Circle he goes in, and bent 
- that Way. So it is all in all far 
ne every thing every Ayre, and wy 
n | Action the Horſe can make. 
s, The Cavezone being upon the Noſe; 
y- preſerves the Horſe's Mouth, and Bars, 
and place of the Curb; and it is ſo effectu- 
-- al, as it will dreſs a Horſe without the 
7, Bit, which the Bit ſhall never do . 
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the Cavezone; for the Bars and the Curb 
are too tender: Beſides, the Reins of the 
Bit can never give him the Ply, nor bend 
him enough, nor ſupple his Shoulders, 
becauſe it is ſo near you, and works upon 
the Bars and the Curb ; which cannot 
bend him poſſibly ſo, as that upon bis 
Noſe, becauſe the Branches of the Bit 
are ſo flow, and the Bars and the Curb ſo 
low, that there is not Room enough to 


pull as with a Cavezone, that is ſo much 


higher ; and hath ſo much Room to pull, 
and pulis and plyes him, all from his 
Noſe to his Shoulders, when the other 
can do little more than pull his Muſle, 
and his Head, and goes no further; 
The Cavezone's Rein within is for every 
thing, the Bit otherwiſe. . 
To ſupple his Shoulders, you muſt 
help with the outward Rein, and to ſtay 
his outward Shoulder with the inward 
Rein; which hath not near the Force 
the Cavezone's Rein hath for every 
thing : Therefore uſe it in all things, and 
with all Horſes, Colts, half dreſt Horſes, 
ready Horſes, young, middle Age, old, 
and every Horſe, and all Horſes ; for 
there is no dreſſing Horſes without it, 
and with it you will dreſs all Horſes what- 
ſoever, and of what Diſpoſition -— ö 
Weak, 


duce all Vices with it; and when you uſe 
the Bit they will go much the better, for 
having been wrought continually with 
the Cavezone, - 1 8 85 1 


D $ 


Obſervations about the Cavezone, about 
the Ply, or bending the Horſe's Shoul- 


ders into the turn; and in what Place 


. the Cheeks of the Bit then are, or where 
they reft. 8 i | 


1x7 Hen'the inward Rein of the Cavezone 


is tied hard to the Pommel, and you 
pull the inward Rein of the Bridle, his 
Neck bends ſo much into the turn, whether 


upon large Circles, his Crone out, or his 
| Croup in, as then the chee p 
that is next the turn, is beyond the inſide 


of his Neck or Shoulder, and the outward 
Cheek, removed according to the diſtance 
of the Cheeks, which is much more than 
the midſt of his Neck; and this Ply ſupples 


his Neck and Shoulders extreamly, makes 
him look into the turn; Head, Body, legs, 


and all going moſt juſtly, as they ought to 


do, whether his Croup in, or out. And 


this is the Quinteſſence of the Mannage; 
x | and 


weak, middle Strength, or ſtrong, and re- 


of the Bit, 


1 
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and without this no Horſe can be dreft 
perfectly, or can go juſtly in any kind, 
either upon the Ground, or in Ayres; nor 
poſſibly do any thing right upon the Cir. 
cles or Voltoes without it. 

I told you this was with the Cavezone, 
the inward Rein tied ſo ſhort to the Pom. 
mel, as pulls in his Head and Neck ſo 
much, that it makes the inward Cheek of 

the Bit very much within his Neck, on 
the inſide of the turn; becauſe the Cave- 
zone works on his Noſe, and not on his 
Bars or Curb, at all; and that's the Rea- 
fon the inward cheek of the Bit comes 
ſo much beyond his Neck on the ini: 
ef the turn. | 
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Zit is in his Mouth, and the Curb is under 


his Chin; and theſe low, eſpecially the 


Branches: But the Cavezone is upon his 
Noſe, which is much higher, and works 
only there, without Mouth or Gur. 
Well then, the Cavezone being tyed ac- 


with an (blique Line, your Hand on the 


and works the ſame Effect, for the bend 


ing his Neck, as the Bit, doth, but much 
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a- THE Cavezone is another Buſineſs 
nes 4 than the Bit; for the Bit works upon 
ide WW the Bars, and the Curb, and hath two 
I Cheeks whereunto'the Reins are faſtned 

on both Sides the Horſe's Neck; and the 


cording to my Faſhion, though it be to 
the Girths, if you pull it crofs his Neck, 


outſide of the turn, your Knuckles towards 
his Neck, it pulls his Head up a little. 
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more ; becauſe you gave a greater pull, 
the Cavezone being upon his Noſe ; and 
being further off you than the Bit, he is 
bent the more; becauſe you have more 
Power to pull. 1 
Conſider, that when the inward Rein 

of the Cavezone is tyed to the Pommel, 
it is the ſame Oblique Line that the other 
was, when you had it in your Hand, only 


a little ſhorter, and hath the ſame Ope- 


ration in every thing, and pulls up his 
Head a little ; but now, if you have it in 
your hand, and hold it on the inſide of 
the turn, and pull it hard, and low, then 
you pull down the Horſe's Head, and he 
brings in his outward Shoulder, which is 
good in large circles, either upon. trotting, 
or galloping, or upon Paſſager, for the 
Reaſons I told you before; ſo that the 
Cavezone, and the Bit, differ ſo much in 
their operative Working, that when you 
pull the Cavezone a little high, it puts up 
the Horſe's head; and when you pull the 
Bit high, and hard, it pulls down his head; 
and when you hold the cavezone low, and 
on the infide of the turn, and pull it hard, 
it pulls down the Hor head; and if you 
hold your hand low with the Bridle, it 


gives his head Liberty, for the Reaſons 


Aid! — 
. Now 
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_ you ſec, that the Cavezone and the 
Bit, differ in their Working very much; 
ſo great is the difference betwixt the N oſe 
and the Mouth. It is true that the inward 
Cavezone's Rein tyed to the Pommel, is ſo 
rare a thing, and ſo effectual, as you may 
almoſt work as you liſt, with hs Bridle; 
the Cavezone ſtill doing the Buſinels; aide 
when one comes to work with the Bridle 
alone, one may be eaſily deceived ; except 


| he hath all thoſe conſiderations, the excel a 


lency of the Cavezone, thus tied, may de- 
ceive him, when he comes to Work. with 


the Bit alone. | 
There are three ſeveral helps with the 


| inward Cavezone's Rein in your hand; the 


firſt help, is, to pull in his outward. Shoul- 


der; the ſecond help, with it, is, to pull in, 


his inward Shoulder; and the third help 
with i it, " to. ſtay bis Shoulders, 


SSSASTSIOOSSSAOOS 9990 


Curious and true Obſervations about the 

working of the Bit alone, which being not 

truly conſidered, no Man canwork with 
_ the Bit as he ought to do. 


Burr to work only with the Reins of 
the Bridle, which work upon the Bit 


15 another Buſineſs; for now I conſider 
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what the Bit is, which is another Engine, 
that works upon the Hor/e's Bars, and the 
Curb; and the two branches are like lea- 
vers to work on thoſe two Places; as the 


Reins pull the cheeks, either the inward 
cheek, or the outward cheek ; the Bars, 
and the Place-of the Curb, is much lower 
than his Noſe, on which the. Cavezone 


works ; and the Rings where the Reins of 
the Bridle are faſtned, at the Ends of the 


Cheeks, are much lower than the Bars, or 
the Curb; but as the Cheeks are pull'd by 


theReins of the Bridle, ſo doth the Bit 


work upon the Bars or the Curb, accor- 
— : - Shs ot 
- Asfor Example, on the right hand, the 


Reins ſeparated in both your hands, if. you. 
pull the inward Rein from his Neck on the 


inſide, then you pull the inward Cheek into 


the turn, and then the Mouth of the Bit 
goes out, and preſſes the Horſe on his Bars, 
without the turn; and makes the Horſe 


look out of the turn, and preſſes the Curb 


on the outſide, and muſt of Neceſſity do 
ſo: for when the cheeks are pulled in, the 


Mouth of the Bit muſt-go out: For of 
what ſide ſoever the Cheeks are pulled, the 
Mouth of the Bit goes ſtill contrary to the 
Cheeks and muſt do fo in all reaſon ; the 


Bit being an Inſtrument that is made ſo to 
do, andit cannot be otherwiſe, The 
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The ſame Operation it hath for the left 


hand; if you pull the inward Rein from his 
Neck, the Mouth goes ſtill contrary to the 


| Cheek; the Cheek. goes inward, and the 


Mouth goes outward, and the Hor/e's legs 


are preſt on the inſide of the turn; there- 


fore in ferra a terra, the Reins ſeparated 


in both my Hands, I pull the inward Rein 
| beyond his Neck, my Knuckles towards 


his Neck, which pulls the inward Cheek 
to me, and then the Mouth goes contrary; 
that is, the Cheek is put from the turn, 
and the Mouth bends into the turn, and 
the Horſe looks into the turn as he ſhould 
do, and the Hor/e's legs preſt on the outſide 
of the turn, on the left Hand: The inward 
Rein pull'd thus, hath the ſame Operation; 
your Hand being on the outſide of his 
Neck, and your Knuckles towards his 


| Neck, pulls the inward Cheek from the 


turn, and the Mouth of the Bit goes into 


the turn, always contrary, and cannot be 


otherwiſe ; it preſſes the Hor/e on the in- 
ide of the Bars, and on the inſide of the 
Curb, and fo looks into the turn; and his 
Legs are preſt on the outſide. of the turn, 
which is proper for terra a terra. And 
thus working with the Bit, produces many 
excellent things for terra a terra, as I have 
particularly ſet down afore. Po 
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of the working with the outward Rein of. 


the Bri ale 


N O W let us conſider the working with 


the outward Rein of the Bridle, what 
Operation that hath on the Bars, Curb, 


and Cheeks; which Cheeks governs Bars 


and Curb: As for Example; going on the 
right Hand, I turn my Hand on the inſide 


of his N eck, this pulls the outward Rein; 


pulling the outward Rein, pulls the outward | 
cheek to me; then of Neceſſity it muſt 
put the Mouth of the Bit from me, and. 
preſſes the Horſe on the outfide of the 
Bars, which is on the outſide of the turn, 


and ſo preſſes him on the outſide of the i 


Curb, and fo the Horſe muſt look on the 
outſide of the turn; and all this is, becauſe 
the cheeks are pull d to you on the outſide; 


therefore the Mouth of the Bit muſt go 
from you; ſtill contrary and never fails, 
nor cqnnot : For, it is impoſſible it ſhould 

gtherwile ; but it is true, that it ſup- 
ples, and brings in his Shoulders. The 


work 


reaſon is this, the Horſe's legs are preſt on 


the inſide of the turn, anc then he muſt 
needs bring in his Shoulders, though he 


N * 


Demy-Veltoes upon Paſſades. 


goes ſtraight forward. 
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s preſt to look out of the turn. The fame 
thing is for the left Hand, and the ſame 
Reaſons for every thing, working with 
the outward Rein of the Bridle. Thus 
the Bit and Reins are truly anatomized, 
which never was before; The outward 
Rein doth well for the Piroite, and ſo for 


2 0 b 5 f . . B We . c 8 l 
le / the working the Bit when the Horſe _ 


either trotting, galloping, or upon 


d 3 
: Hen the Horſe goes ſtraight forward, 
e 


Corvets, if you hold your Hand low, it 
preſſes more upon the Bars, than the Curb, 


9 
e becauſe the Cheeks of the Bit are not 


e pulld fo much to you, or to the Neck of 
e the Hor/e; and therefore the Curb is not 
; ſtraightned ſo much, and ſo the Horſe is 
o at more Liberty, and his Head a little 
„ higher; but when you hold your Bridle- 


Hand a little higher, and pullit up to you, 


then the Curb works more, and pullsdown - 


when you pull the Cheeks hard, and up, 
then you pull the Mouth of the Bit down ; - | 


d 

e the Horſes Head; the Reaſon is plain; for 
5 

[ 

; 

; 


and ſo the Horſe's Head, becauſe jt works 


— * 
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hard on the Curb: For it is moſt true, that 
when the Checks of the Bit are pull'd up, 
the Mouth goes down, and ftraightens 
the Curb, the Hand being high ; and 
when the Cheeks are not pull'd hard, then 
the Curb is flack'd, and + Horſe's Head 
at more Liberty ; for the preſſure of the 
Bars and Curb, depends upon the Cheeks; 

for when the Cheek goe up, the Mouth 
of the Bit goes down; and when the 
Ceeks of the Bit go down, the Mouth 
of the Bit goesup. This is the Operation, 
and the Effects, of the Bit. 55 


ab 
Of another Operation of the Bit. 


1 Muſt tell you, that the Cheeks lie ſlope 
1 to you, and the Reins more ſlope, be- 
fore they come to your Hand; ſo the Bit 
cannot preſs very much on the Horſe be- 
ing ſo far from the Perpendicular-Line: 
| and as the Cheeks are pull'd up, the Mouth 
| goes down; and as the Cheeks go down, 
the Mouth goes up; always contrary. 
The Perpendicular-Line, is, when you 
q thruſt your Hand forward juſt Per pendi- WM - 
| cular, to the End ot the Checks, and ſo 
1 pull it up hard, and it works entreamly 
| : (upon. 
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upon the Curb, which is to pull his Head. 
down. This 1 never uſe; ** though 
jt to tell you what it is, and- the Effects 


of it. 
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Of the 2 beration of the two Reins þ /e parated 
in both Hands. 


Told. you, the inward Rein preſt the” 
Horſe on the outſide of the turn, and. 

made him look into the turn, And I 
old you, the outward Rein preſt the Horſe 
$ Mon the inſide of the turn, and made him 

look out of the turn ; ; and for Paſlager, he 

muſt be preſt on the inſide, and therefore 

to be help d with the outward Rein: But 
e Io make him look into the turn, I help 
- [With the inward Rein too; fo 1 help with 
it both Reins in Paſſager; the inward Rein 
Joo make him look into the turn, and the 
outward Rein to bring in his outward. 
Shoulder, and to preſs him on the inſide, 
„for many Reaſons that I. have already 
expreſt, 82 


——— 
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To work with the Bridle in the left Hand 
only, 


* Our little Finger ſeparating the Reing, 
the left Rein lies under the little Fin- 
ger, and the right Rein lies above the lit- 
tle Finger; fo that for the left Hand, the 
Hand on the contrary Side ef his Neck, 
the Knuckles towards his Neck, you pul 
the little Finger to you , and that ſtraight- 
ens the left Rein : And for the right Rein, 
becauſe that lies above the little Finger, 
your Hand on the outſide, your Knuc- 
kles towards his Neck ; Here you. muſt 
bend your Hand inward, and then your 
little Finger ſlacker; and this works the 
right Rein, as the left Rein the little 
Finger ſtraightned, and the Ring-Finger 
flack'd; and becauſe the Hor/e's Body 
ſhould not riſe too high, keep the Bridle- 
Hand low, and that will put him upon 
the Hanches : And this is the Truth and 
Quinteſſence of the Bridle-Hand, for the 
inward Rein of either Side. : 


Of 
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Of the Operation of the outward Rein of 
eh the Bridle. 


5 OR the right Hand, you muſt turn 
up your little Finger ; and as you 
put it up, put it a little on the infide of 
the turn ; -but you muſt bring in your 
the MW outward Shoulder at the fame Time - 
ck, And for the left Hand, turn up your lit- 
ull tle Finger, and your Thumb down as you 
ht- did before; and at the fame Time put 
in, it on the inſide of the turn, and bring 
er, in your outward Shoulder moderately. 


n . a 


If 
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THE 

- Reins being both in your I:ft Hand, 
7 


T, work them both at one Time fot 
PASS AGE A. 


F OR the right Hand put your Hand 
4 on the outſide; and for the left Hand, 
put your Hand without his Neck on the 
inſide of the Turn, and that pulls and 
works the outward Rein. So now you 
ſee, on both Hands, how ycu can per- 
fectly work both Reins at one Time, 
which is the Quinteſſence of Paſſager; the 
reaſons I have told you afore. 


— 


Qtbe Uſe of the two R eins of the Brill: 


WW OU muſt help with the outward 
rein of the Bridle in the Piroite, 
becauſe his fore Parts are ſtraightned, and 
his hinder Parts at Liberty ; ſo you muſt 
Help with the outward rein of the 


— e — 


bride 
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Bridle for Demy-Voltoes, and in Paſſades 
dt by a Wall; becauſe his fore Parts are 
ſtraightned, and his hinder Parts at Liber- 
ty, being but half a Piroite; ſo you muſt: 
help with the outward Rein of the Bridle, 
in 8 back ward upon a ſtraight Line, 
his fore Parts being ſtraightned; and his 
| hinder Parts at Liberty, becauſe they lead: 
2 So you muſt help with the 'outward Rein 
of the Bridle, in all Leaps, Croupadoes, 
Balotadoes, and Capriols; either forward, 
or upon Voltoes ; becauſe his fore parts 
ad. are ſtraightned, and his Croup at N 
the or elſe he could not leap. 

For Terra à Terra, you muſt help 
with the inward Rein of the Bridle ; be- 
er. cauſe then his hinder parts are ſtraightned, 
and his fore parts inlarged; ſo with the 
the inward Rein for Demy Voltoes, becauſe 

his hinder Parts are ftraightned, and his 

fore Parts inlarged : But in Corvets upon 
— | Voltoes, the ontward Rein, becauſe his 
hinder Parts are ſubjected, and his fore 
Parts inlarged, and fo forward ; in Corvets 
with the outward Rein, becauſe there his 
hinder Parts are ſubjected, and his fore 
Ports are inlarged, and at Liberty to 8⁰ 
forward, becauſe end lead. 


O | Obſervations. 
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Obſervations how to hold the Reins of the 
L Bridle. : 


W Henſoever you hold your Hand e- 
ven with the Pommel, it flackens 
the Curb; if in the middle of the Pom- 
mel, it is ſlacken d more; if upon his 
Neck, it is ſlackened moſt, becauſe it is 
fartheſt from the 2 Line; and 
the higher you hold your Bridle Hand 
above the Pommel, the Curb is ſtraight- 


ned the more; becauſe you can pull harder, 


and go nearer, by that Means, to the Per- 
pendicular Line. The Hand ſhould ne- 
ver be above two or three Fingers a- 
. bove the Pommel, a little forwardet, 
and eaſie, but firm; for there is nothing 
makes a Horſe go more on the Hanches, 
than a light Hand, and firm; for when 
he hath nothing to reſt on before, he will 
reſt behind; for, he will reſt. on ſome- 
thing; and when he reſts behind, that's 
upon the Hanches: A light Hand is the 
greateſt Secret we have; but there 1s no 
Horſe can be firm of the Hand, except he 
ſuffers the Curb and obey it. 
Niere ends the Quinteſſence of working 
with the Cavezone, and the Bridle. 1 
5 N 
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FOR 


SPURS. 


T HE Spurs ought rather to be long 
neck d, than ſhort neck d; becauſe 
with long neck d Spurs, the Rider 
makes leſs Motion, either in correcting, 
or helping his Horſe, which a good Horſe- 


Man ſhould always do; for he that is the 


quieteſt on H orſe-Back, is the greateſt 


- Maſter ; for ill Horſe- Men cannot fit ſtill 


on Horſe-Back. 

The Faſhion of the Spurs ſhould be 
A la Coneſtable, the Wans not too long, 
and compaſs'd, and black Sanguine ; the 
Buckles and Rowels of Silver, not bur- 
niſnt; becauſe they do not ruſt as Tron, 
and therefore ranckles not a Horſe's Sides 


ſo much. The Rowels ſhould contain 


ſix Points, for that hits a Horſe beſt ; 


five Points are too few : And the Rowels 
Thould be as ſharp as poſſible can be; for 

It is much better to let him bleed freely, 
than with dulf Spurs to raiſe Knobs and 


i} be 4 2 Bunches 
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Bunches on his Side, which might give 


him the Farſey; but bleeding can do him 
no hurt, when dull Spurs may : Beſides, 


there is nothing doth a Horſe fo much 


good, as to make him ſmart, when you 


correct him: There is, therefore, nothing 


like ſharp Spurs, being uſed diſcreet- 


ly, to make all Horſes whatſoever know 


them, fear them. and obey them, for 


until they ſuffer, with Obedience, the 


Spurs, they are but half Horjes, and never 


__ dreft. 


The Shambriere is too Gull a Thing; 
and ſo are all Whips, Hand Whips, and 


all; Whips of Wyre fetch Blood, but 


not in the right Place, as Spurs do. A 


Bulls Piſle is good for a Colt, before you 


wear Spurs, but afterward it is too dull; a 


ſmart Rod is much hetter than any 'of 
them; but the Spurs beyond all. ; 


a bfr G Gg 
of the ſeveral i and Helps with 


the d Purs. 


Irſt, * Correction of the Spurs be- 
ing a Puniſhment comes after a Fault 
is committed, either to put in his But- 


Wks or Croup, when he puts it out; 
| or. 
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or elſe to put it out, when he puts it too 
much in, when he'ſhould*be entier ; this 
is to be done with one Spur, and ſome- 


| times with both Spurs; he is to be cor- 


rected with both Spurs when he is reſty, 
and will not go forward]; or to ſettle him 
on the Hand when he jogg les his Head, 
then both the Spurs will do him good; 
or when he is Apprehenſive, and Om- 


brageux, the Spurs may do him good; 


or that he offers to bite or ſtrike, then 
the Spurs will divert him; or that he 
ries too high,” or Bolts, then give him 


| the Spurs; when he is falling half Way 


down, then the Spurs will cure him; 
but if you give him the Spurs, juſt when 
he is riſing, then it may bring him over, 
if he will not advance, which is to riſe 
before; then a good Stroke with both 
the Spurs, will make him riſe; if he be 
2a dull Jade, then ſmartly to give him 
the Spurs is good; or that he is lazy, 
or flack of his ag, od then to give 

him the Spurs quickens him. 
And fo the Spurs are fit many Things 
as a Correction, and therefore you muſt 
giye them as ſtrongly and ſharply, ſtill 
as you can, with all your Strength; and 
have ve ſharp 8 purs too, that he may 
ice] them to the Put poſe, ſo 1 Blood 
| O 3 may 
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may follow; for otherwiſe it is not 2 
Correction: You muſt ſtrike the Hork 
always ſome three or four Fingers be- 
hind the Girths, and ſometimes towards 
the Flanks, if he be to put in his 
Croup : And, believe it, there is nothing 
like the Spurs; ; for, what makes him 
ſenſible to the Heel, but the Spurs? 
Therefore uſe them, and uſe them until 
he obey you; for no Horſe can be 4 
ready Horſe, until he obeys the Heel. 
But, remember you do not dull him 
with the Spurs; for then he will not 
care for them no more than a Stone, or 
a Block; therefore you muſt give them 
ſharply, "when you give them; but give 
them but ſeldom, and upon juſt Occaſion. 
When he . 5 rebels againſt 
what you would have him do, leave not 
ſpurring of him, and ſoundly, until he 
obey you: And when he obeys you in 
the leaſt kind, light off, and ſend him 
to the Stable, and the next Morning try. 
him again ; and if he obey. in the leaft 
kind cheriſh him, and —.— much of 
him; and forgive him many Faults 
the next Morning, that he may fee 
you have Mercy as well as Juſtice, 
and that you can Reward, as well 
as puniſh, 
And 
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And now you ſee, Corrections are bet- 
ter than Helps, and of what great Effica- 


1 2 the reſling of Horſes ; for — but 
the Hand and the Heels, and ſo the Spurs 
ue half the Buſineſs in dreſſing Horſes; 
| only the Hand hath the Prebheminence: 
| Though there be two Spurs, and but one - 


1 Bridle, becauſe the Hor/6 hath but one 


Mouth, and two Sides; yet, if the 
HForſe be not ſettled upon the Hand, you 
cannot make him ſubject to the Heels. 
But the Correction of the Spurs is ſo ne- 


ceſſary, and effectual, as no Horſe can be 
made a ready Horſe without them; and 
therefore eſteem them highly, next ſettling 
. Horſe upon the, Hand; which muſt be 
All helps are to prevent Faults, and to 
go before. Faults ; as Corrections come.af- 
ter Faults, to puniſh for Offending. The 


Spurs are to. be uſe as a help thus; when 


the Horſe goes terra a terra, your out- 


Ward Leg cloſe to him when he lacks, 


turn yaur Heel to him to pinch him with 
the Spurs; which you may eaſily do, even 
to Blood, and no Body.perceive it ; for 
that ought to be done neatly, and delicate- 
ly, becauſe the Spurs are a neat, and moſt 


excellent Help, and the Quinteſſence - 
- a f 8 
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all helps in the Mannage and if the Hor 

ſuffer and obey this, whilſt you ſtay him 
on the Hand, you may ſay, he 1 is an ex. 

cellent Horſe. | 

This quickens him, and puts him for. e. 


ward; but yet let me tell you, though this 0 
is an excellent help for terra a terra, yet L 
it is not ſo good a help for terra à terra MW” 
as it is for all Ayres; either to pinch him It 
with both the. Spurs, or with but one: t 
And the reaſon, is, becauſe it makes him 
Croup more, and puts him together on his | 8 


hinder- parts, than puts him forward ; and 
therefore more proper for all manner of c 
Ayres, than for terra a terra, though ve- i 1 
ry good for both. * 
And thus ah for that excellent hel 
with the Spurs, call'd pinching. 
There is another help with the Spurs, 
which I call a Help, becauſe it is not fo 0 
violent as a Correction, and is not ſo Preſ. ſ*! 
fing as Pinching ; but between Spurring Ih 
and Pinching ; and that is thus : When % 
the Horſe gallops his Croup in, or terra 4 ; 
terra, it he obeys not the Leg enough, Ihe 
being cloſe to him, or very near it, then 
make the motion with your Leg, as if 
you did ſpur him, and hit him with your 8 
Spur, with as gentle a touch as can be; 


and no more than to let him feel 1 it a lit- 
PF: WW, 
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tle; and this is the gentleſt of all things, 
with the Spurs, which makes him obey 
the Spurs, and puts him forward, and is 
for. excellent for terra a terra, or Le petit 
4. MGallop his Croup in, and much better than 
ye Pinching ; for it puts him forward, and 
„„ makes him obey the Spurs at the ſame 
hin time; but it is not good for Ayres; for 
there he ſhould leap upwards, and go far- 
ward, but very little ; and therefore Pinch- 
bs Bing is beſt for Ayres, becauſe it raiſes his 
Croup, and therefore goes not forward; 
and that little touch with the Spur, like 
fpurring, is good for terra à terra, and 
Le petit gallop his Croup in, becauſe it 
puts him forward, and makes him obey 
the Spur. $a 5 

If your Horſe underſtands this Correc- 
90 tion, and the two ſeveral Helps with the 
| Spurs, being made ſenſible to him, you 
may be well aſſured he will need none of 
them after a while, but be ſo ſenſible, as 


ien g mn: 

f he will go freely, and obey y OU willingly, 
b, (only with the Calf of your Leg; for the 
5 help of the Thighs is a ridiculous con- 5 
if Neeit: for indeed, there is no helps but the 
1 Spurs, and the Calf of the Legs, that 

e; the Horſe can poſſibly RL 


5 
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. 
SECRET HELPS 
5 „J 


| Calf of the L E G and SPURS, 


WW HEN you are. if in the Ham 
I ' which is putting down your Heel, 5 
then the Calf of the Leg comes to the 


Horſe, but the Heel is removed from him. i 
When you bend in the Hams, which 
to put down your Toes, then the Calf of s 
the Leg is removed from him, but: the 
the Heel comes to him. Theſe are «| '* 
great Truths, as they are Secrets. 

There is nothing in the World make: 15 
Horſes Reſty and Vitious many ſeveral ſy 


ways like the Spurs, given out of time; f b. 
and nothing in the World dreſſes Horj: 
perfectly, like the Spurs given in time. 
Now yau have the Perfection of the 1 
Hand and the Heels, which is the on! 5 
thing to dreſs Horſes perfectly withal, and g, 
0 de 
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Of the ROD. 


p H E Rod we uſe ſeldom for a Cor- 
| rection, but for Helps, and that 
many times more for Grace than Uſe; for 
one Rod will ſerve us half a Year : Tis 
. the Hand and the Heels that dreſſes Hor- 
Ie, and nothing elſe. 

The helps with the 2 are not ſo 
good for ſoldiers Horſes, for they ſhould 
go only with the Hand and the Heel; for 
the Sword: muſt be in your Right Hand, 
and not the Rod: But you may uſe it, to 
ſhew it ſtill on the contrary fide on which 
he goes, or hold i it up with a Grace at e- 
very Change. 

For Terra a Terra with the Rod. 

On the Right Hand, hold up your Rod 

high, with a Grace, and give him ſome- 


wr times a blow upon the Shoulders, if there 
; rf be need; and fometimes a blow over the 


Shoulders upon the Croup, if he requires it. 
the. For terra a terra on the Left Hand, 
hold the Rod up high, or put it to his 
Flank, with a Grace, and hold it there 
| during his Voltoes, or give him a blow 
with it on the F lank, or on the Shoul- 
der, if he requires it. | 
Uk 
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Uſe the fame helps with the Rod, upon 
Demy-Voltoes, or Paſſades : For the Pi. 
roite, hold it on the contrary fide ſtill, 
For Corvets with the Rod. 
On the Right Hand in Voltoes, hold the 
Rod ſomewhat ſhort, and help him croſ 
the Neck, with a Grace, ſometimes touch: 
ing him, and ſometimes not, and a good 
blow now and then, if he requires it: 
On the Left Hand in Corvets, help him 


on the Right Shoulder, with a Grace, and 


a juſt time. 7 

Another help with the Rod in Corvet,, 
is, to hold the Rod a little long, and to 
whiſk and ſhake it forwards and back. 


wards, with your Arm up, but not ſtraight 
rather bowing a little in the Elbow: when 


you go forward, the Hor/e's right fide to 
the Wall ; there is no help with the Rod 


more Staceful, than to ſtrike the Wall 


perpetually with the Rod. 


To 


To 


| To help 4ww1 75 the Rod in all manner 75 
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Leaps. 


10 * the Rod n and 
backward, is a graceful help, but 


it forces a Blank a little too forward, 


until he be uſed to it. | 
To help the Horſe with the Rod, not 
over. your ſhoulder, but over the bent of 
your Arm, your Arm from your Body, 
and a little bowed, ſo that the point of 
the Rod falls in the middle of his croup, 
is a graceful help, but ſomewhat difficult 
to do. 35 
But the beſt and ſureſt help, though not 
lo graceful, is, to turn the Rod in your 
Hand, the point toward the Horſe's croup, | 
and help him ſo every time, and in time, 
one ſtroke only ; but if he raiſes not his N 
croup enough, then help him De tout 
temps, which is with two or three ſtrokes 
= 61g in time: And this is the ſureſt 
el 
if your Horſe be very light behind, 
which few are, then help him only befars 
with the Rod, and in time, s 
* | I 
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Ude the fame helps with the Rod, upon 
Demy-Voltoes, or Paſſades : For the pi. 
roite, hold it on the contrary fide ſtill, 


For Corvets with the Rod. 


On the Right Hand in Voltoes, hold the 
Rod ſomewhat ſhort, and help him croſ 
the Neck, with a Grace, ſometimes touch- 
ing him, and ſometimes not, and a good 
blow now and then, if he requires it: 
On the Left Hand in Corvets, help him 
on the Right Shoulder, with a Grace, and 
a juft time. oY WO” 

Another help with the Rod in Cor vet, 
is, to hold the Rod a little long, and to 
whiſk and ſhake it forwards and back- 
wards, with your Arm up, but not ſtraight 
rather bowing a little in the Elbow: when 
you' go forward, the Horſe's right fide to 
the Wall; there is no help with the Rod 
more Staceful, than to ſtrike the Wall 

perpetually with the Rd. 


a 


| 
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70 Helß with the Rod in all manner. of 
| | 5 Leaps. | 3 3 | 


TO whisk the Rod forward, and 
backward, is a graceful help, but 
it forces a Horſe a little too forward, 
until he be uſed to it. 2 5 
To help the Horſe with the Rod, not 
over your ſhoulder, but over the bent of 
your Arm, your Arm from your Body, 
and a little bowed, ſo that the point of 
the Rod falls in the middle of his croup, 
is a graceful help, but ſomewhat difficult 
te d. 7, aw. ie 3 
But the beſt and ſureſt help, though not 
lo graceful, is, to turn the Rod in your 
Rod Hand, the point toward theHorle's croup, | 
Wall and help him ſo every time, and in time, 
one ſtroke only; but if he raiſes not his 
croup enough, then help him De tout 
temps, which is with two or three ſtrokes' 
Ss in time: And this is the ſureſt 
elp. | = 
Tl if your Horſe be very light behind, 
which few are, then help him only before 
with the Rod, and in tine. - 
I: | P | I 
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ſtrike out, 
on the. ſetting on af his Dock : And if 


with the Rod a little above the Gambrels, 
So theſe three ſeveral helps with the Rod, 
makes your Horſe to croop, to ftrike 
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If you would make your Horſe only 
croup with his hinder-parts, and not 
ſtrike out, then help him on the middle 


of his ro if you would have him 
nb help-him with your Rod, 


you would have him put both his hinder- 
legs under his Belly, then ſtrike him 


out, and to Pot his e under his 
Belly. 

But there is no help with the Rod, 
like helping him with two Rods; one to 
raiſe him before, and tlie other Rod to 
help him under his Belly ;- which puts 
him ſo much upon the Hanches, as no- 
thing is like it, or near it, upon corvets, 
when he is tied ſhort, my new er Ohcr 
the ſingle Pillar. 


enero 
Of the Nice. 


He voice is uſed three manner of 
ways; either as a correction, by iſ + 
threatning ; or as a help, to incourage | 


the Hor ſe; or as a courtitup to him, by 
flattering 


<> 1 
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only flattering of him; which all three, we 
not ſeldom or never uſe: F or it is not the 
dle ſenſe of hearing, or fight; but the ſenſe 
him of touch, and only the hand, and the 
od, heels, that drefles Horſe perfectly. 


der- OZGOGSOGONG SEGOGOSO 


rels. | Of the Tongue. 

vod, N 
rike He 7 of the Tongue is an ex- 
his 1 cellent help to incourage, and put 


a Horſe together, either in terra a terra; 
but N in all * wake bet- 


ter. 12 l 
How Hofer. are to wy 1 and 


puniſhed; and that oftar doth. much ; 
ww, n b 


2 is s impoſſible to bel any Horſe, 
but firſt he muſt know, and acknow- 
| "_ me to be his Maſter, by obeying 


That is, he muſt fear me, and out 1 


er of of that fear, love me, and ſo obey me. 
py For it is fear makes every Body obey, 
rage both Man and Beaſt; and therefore ſee 
; 2 ma 
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that he fears you, and then it is for his 
own fake he obeys you; becauſe elſe he 
would be puniſhed : And love is not ſo 
ſure a hold, for there I depend upon his 
will; but when he fears me, he depends 
on mine; and that's a ready Horſe: 
But if I depend upon his will, that's a 
ready Man. Therefore love doth no 
good, but fear doth all: And ſo let them 
tear you, which is the ground of dreſſing 
all Horfes whatſoever. And this is the 
counſel of a friend. _ © . 
Pluvinel, and moſt of the great Ma- 
ſters in Horſe-manſhip, praiſe always 
gentleneſs, and flatteries, and making 
much of Horſes, either by clapping, 
ſtroking them, or ſpeaking flatteringly 
unto them, or giving them ſome reward 
to eat: And Pluvinel ſays, one ought to 
be a prodigal in careſſing, and making 
much of them, and a niggard in correc- 
tions, and careful not to offend them; 
and that there is no other way to drels 
Horſes but this. But ſome Horſe- men 
never make much of them, or very 
rarely; neither abroad, before they get 
up, when they ride them, nor when they 
light, nor in the ſtable ; and yet theſe 
Horſes go well. They do not — 
| | : em 


them, and no doubt but they 
purpoſe to keep them in ſubjection, and 
fear of them: For familiarity breeds con- 
tempt; and curteſy doth no ＋ but 
makes them 


them diligent {till to obey. 
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them with the Voice, or ever fpeak to 
do it on 


eſume ; and fear n 


Neither do they uſe * Rod at all; 


no more do I; 6 one-Rod will ſerve me 
almoſt a Year ; | 
a good hand; and. good heels, which at» | 
| ly dreſſes Horſes; — ſeldom lets a fault 
eſcape without puniſhment. 


nor uſe the Voice, but 


When they 
have corrected them one morning, it may 
? will ſpur them the next morn- 

but otherwiſe. never correct them 


3 a fault; and if they make none, 


they are not puniſht ; ad there's their 


| reward,” . Certainly. this may be. e for 


dreſſing of Horſes. 
For my part, W they do well, 1 


cheriſh and reward them; and Wien 


they do ill, I puniſh them, for, hope of 


reward, and fear of puniſhment, go- 


verns this whole World; not only Men, 


but Horſes: And thus they will chuſe 


the reward, and ſhun the puniſhment. - 

They are puniſht with nothing bat the 

ſpurs ; for all whips, even of wyre, 
5 cham 
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chambrieres, or Bulls-piſles, are toys, 
The Rod is more for grace than uſe; 
but reward, or no reward, 1s nothing At 
all in compariſon of the art of riding : 


For, let an ignorant Fellow (which moſt 


are for any thing I can perceive) flatter 
his Horſe, and not puniſh him ; or 
puniſh him, and not flatter him ; or 
puniſh and - flatter him ; yet I will not 
flatter the Rider, but will tell you, he 
ſhall ſpoil your Horſe, let him do what 
he will ; becauſe he wants art. 


STOOZOTECDRRDIROED 


Oppoſition in Horſes againſt the Rider, a 
An of ſtrength and en 


E not diſcouraged if your Horſe do 
| oppoſe you, for it ſhews ſtrength, 

ſpirit, and ſtomack ; and a Horſe having 
all thoſe, cannot chuſe but be made a 
ready-horſe, if he be under the diſcipline 
of an underſtanding hand, and ee 
heels. 

When a H orſe doth not ;obil, i 
ſhews weakneſs, and faintneſs of ſpirit 
and no courage; and where Nature is ſo 
; much wanting, it is hard for art to ſup- 


ply 


— . — ne cone i — — EIS aA} ts 
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ply it : But truly I never knew any 
Horſe in my life, but before he was per- 
fectly dreſt, would rebel, and extreamly 
too, and a great while before he would 


| co freely ; but a little ſtill, againſt his 


will, until he be perfectly dreſt. . 
Certainly there is no Horſe but will 
ſtrive at the firſt in the dreſſing, to have 


his own will, rather than to obey your 


will; nor doth any Horſe love ſubjecti- 
on, nor any other creature, until there 
is no remedy, and then they obey; and 
the cuſtom of obedience makes them 
ready-horſes: They will ſtrive all the 
ways poſſibly they can, to be free, and 
not ſubjected; but when they ſee it will 
not be, then they yield, and not before. 
So they deſerve no thanks for their obe- 


No Man in the World, no, not the 
wiſeſt, if he were put in the form of a 
Horſe, with his ſupreme underſtanding, 
could poſſibly find out more ſubtle ways 
to oppoſe a Man, than a Horſe will; 
nay, nor near ſo. many, I dare ſay: 
Whence I conclude, that the Horſe muſt 
know you are his maſter; that is, he 
muſt fear you, and then he will 
loye you for his own fake: Fear is 


the 
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the ſure hold; for fear doth all things in 


this World : Love, little; and there. 
fore let your Horſe fear you. 


EO OW 4d OH bn Hen 
What makes a Horſe g0 by Rote, or Rau 


Fine. 


Hat which makes a Horſe b 
rote, or routine, is TT hs 
Eyes; and therefore I would adviſe you, 
to have as few marks as you can in the 
mannage: That is, no pillars but in the 
_ outſide, and there but one for my way 
upon Ayres, and that will not fix bi 
ſight; ſo that then he will attend the 
Hand and the Heel : Nox too near the 
Walls, for then his Eyes will attend 
them; nor to make him go in one place 
always; for there his Eyes will make him 
go by rote again: but ſeveral places wil 
make him attend the Hand and the Heel. 
And this way, and no other, N cure 
ener Abatrncit 188 | 
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LAS SASAGDISARADARISADIS 


That a Horſe of three Years old is too 
"young for the mannage. 
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Voung Horſe of three Vears old, 
is but a griſtle, and eaſily ſpoil'd ; 


and beſides, his underſtanding 1 1s not cane 


to him ; ſo that wanting underſtanding, 


| and being ſo weak, you muſt have pa- 


tience to ſtay three years more at the 
leaſt, until he hath both : ' Stops, and go- 
ing back, will ſtrain his back, and ſpoil 
him: ſo that I would rather have a 
Horſe of ſix, ſeven, or eight years old, 


ſo he be * and not vitious, than a | 


Horſe of three years old; for I can force 
him, and make him a ready-horſe in 


thive months. 


But ſome will ſay Boys learn beſt, 
and ſo Colts: I anſwer, no; for if men 
could be beaten to it, as Boys are, they 
would learn much better, and Gone: 
but I can. force my Horſes of 'thoſe 
years; and having both underſtanding, 
and ſtrength, they will and muſt of ne- 


celſity learn much ſooner and better. 


How 
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How a Man ſhould fit perfefly on Horſe 


back; 


TD Efore he mounts his Horſe, he muſt 
FI ſee every thing in order about the 
Horſe; which is done in an inſtant, 


without peering and prying about even 


thing; as they ſay, pour faire Ventendy, 
When he is in the ſaddle, (for I ſup- 
poſe moſt Men know how to get up) he 
muſt fit down in the ſaddle upon this 
twiſt, and not on his Buttocks; though 
moſt think nature made thoſe to fit on, 
but not on Horſe-back. 
_ © Being plac'd upon his twiſt, in the 
middle of the ſaddle, advancing towards 
the pommel of the faddle, as much as he 
can; leaving a handful of ſpace between 
his hinder-parts and the cantle, or I Arſon 
of the ſaddle, his legs being ſtraight 
down, as if he were on foot, his knees 
and thighs turned inwards to the ſaddle; 


holding both of them faſt, as if they wer 


glewed to the ſaddle, (for a Horſe-man 
hath nothing but thoſe two with thc 
counterpoize of his Body to keep him on 
Horſe-back) his feet planted firmly 9 

| E 
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the ſtirrups; his heels a little lower than 
his Toes, that the end of his Toes may 
paſs the ſtirrups half an inch, or a little 
more, and ſtiff in the hams, or jarrets, 
his legs not too far from the Horſe” s ſides, 
nor too near, that is, not to touch them; 
which is of great uſe for helps, that I 
will ſhew Jou hereafter. 

The reins of the bridle are to be in | the 
left hand: his little finger ſeparating the 


I reins, | and graſping the reſt in his hand, 


with his thumb upon the reins, his arm 
bent cloſe to his body, but not con- 
ſtrain' d; his bridle-hand ſome three fin- 
gers above the pommel, and ſome two 
fingers before the pommel, that the pom- 
mel may not hinder the reins in their 
working, and juſt over the neck of the 
Horſe: - ; 

In 8 inked he muſt have a 
whiſtling rod, not too long, like an 
angle-rod ; ; nor too ſhort, like a poin- 
fon ; but, if either, let it be ſhort; for 
there are many graceful helps with A 
ſhort rod, that a long rod will not admit 


of: you muſt hold it a little off, from 


that end beyond your hand ; not only to 
make much of your Horſe with it, but 
to hold it the faſter. The right-hand, 

where the rod is, ought to-be a W 
e ore 


Ll 4 
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fore your bridle-hand, and the right arm 
a little looſer, than your left arm ; but 
not too far from your body, the point of 
the rod bending a little inwards, your 
breaſt out. 

You mult look a little gay, and plea- 
ſantly, but not laughing; and look di. 
rectly between the Horſe's ears, when he 
goes forwards: I do not mean, you 
ſhould be ſtiff, like a ſtake, or like 
ſtatue on Horſe-back, but much other: 
wile ; that is, free, and with all the li- 
berty in the world, as the French mar 
 fays, in dancing, A la negligence; and 
ſo I would have a Man on Horſe-back 
En cavalier, and not formal ; for that 
ſhews a ſcholar, more than a maſter; 
and I never ſaw any formality, but me- 
thought it lookt ſomething of the fimple 

and fooliſh. 


The ſeat is ſo much, (as you. ſhall ſee Þ 


hereafter) as it is the only thing that 
makes a Horſe go perfectly; and the ve- 
ry manner of fitting is beyond all other 
helps: Therefore deſpiſe it not, for J 
dare boldly ſay, he that is not bel homme 
de cheval, ſhall never be bon homme de 


cheval. 
For, the reins both of the Bridle and 


tze cavezone, I have ſhewed you that 
1 which 
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which was never yet known before: And 
ſo this is enough for the ſcat of the Cavas 


5 
ee 
The ſecret helps of the Horſe-man's Body. 
IV ou muſt ſit ſtraight upon the twiſt, 7 


and always keep yourſelf lo, ci 
what action ſoever the Horſe makes; 


and to that end, you ſhould always go 


to that which comes to you, which is a 


| contrary action. As for example; the 


Horſe riſes before, then you muſt put: 
your body a little forward to him ; for, 
did you go along with the Horſe, you... 
muſt put it backward. 


If the Horſe ſtrikes behind, or raiſes 
his croup, you muſt put your body back- 


| wards, which is contrary to the Horſe's 
motion; for, did you follow the Horſe, 


you muſt put your Body forward, and be 
thrown : But the beft, 1s, to fit ſtraight, | 
and the action of the Horſe will wy 
you on your twiſt. 

You muſt underſtand, that the body: 
on Horſe-back, 1s divided into three 
parts, two moveable, and one immove- 


able: The moveable is the body to the 
. : wallt ; | 
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waiſt ; the immoveable, from the waiſt 


from the knees to the foot. 


_ all Horſes; for, to fit ſtrong 
Horſe- back, aftonithes the weak 


times, and forces him too much; makes 
a furious Horſe mad; makes a reſty 


Horſe more reſty ; and a Horſe hard on 
the hand, to run away, and diſpleaſes 


to fit weak on Horſe-back, but to ſit 
eaſy ; gentle helps being beſt : For they 
ft all Horles, and pleaſe all Horſes. 


DIE tte ORs abte-- ade adde a> 


The new ind true method af working af 
 firft, either Colts, young Horſes, or old 
ignorant Homes, upon large circles 


Dune piſte. 


Ow that you are on Horfe-back, 

know how to fit, and know all 

your Form I will ſhew you how to drels 

| your Horſe perfectly: Which is in the 
kl manner following. 

1 The cavezone, being my way, the 

[ | reins in your hand, the inward @avezone's 

1 rein 


to the knees; and the other moveable 


The bodies-helps are to be gentle heli 


Hoe, makes the ſtrong go counter- 


all ſorts af: Horſes. You are not neither 


1 — — — 
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rein pull'd hard, and low, on the infide 


of the turn; leg and rein of a fide that 
is within the turn; which brings in the 
Horſe's outward. ſhoulder, the bridle-hand 
low, and a little. on the out⸗ſide, or in- 
ſide, as you ſee occaſion: This gives the 
Horſe a good Apuy, working more on 
the bars than on the curb, ug it 


works on both. 


The Horſe's croup being out, and pul- 


Jing in his outward ſhoulder, preſſes the 
Horſe on the inſide, and fits him to gal- 
lop large, Dune piſte; as allo for:a trot, 


to ſupple his ſhoulders, being preſt. 


The infide puts TR upon the ſhoul- 


ders, which gives him an Apuy, and 


ſupples his ſhoulders extreamly, which is 
the firſt thing you muſt work on; for, 


without  ſuppling a Horle's ſhoulders 
extreamly, he can never do any thing; 


for that is the firſt and principal buſineſs 


and nothing doth it like the cavezone 
(my way.) 


Give him no other leffon than this, 
until he be very ſupple on the Shoulders 
upon his trot ; for that is the foundation 
of all things in the mannage, to ſupple 


him, and make him light ; and never 
gallop him until he be ſo light, as he 


offers to gallop of himſelf ; and this trot- 


AS | ting, 
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ting, and galloping large, as they call it, 
D' une piſte, though his croup be out, 
and the Horſe leans ſo much on the in- 
tide, as you would think he would fall, 
he goes the ſurer for it. Ban un 
Stop him but ſeldom ; and when you 
do, ſtay him rather by little, and little, 
than with a ſudden ſtop; for that weak- 
ens a young Hotle's reins, and back very 


much; and when he is on the hand, 


then put your body back to put him up- 
on the hanches, and give him harder 
ſtops; but then your outward leg is to 
put in his outward leg, or elſe he cannot 
. ſtop upon the hanches, the outward 
hanch being out. 
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Of large circles upon a trot. 


4 Hen you work your Horſe upon 
VV large circles D'une piſte, upon a 
trot, with the cavezone (my way) in your 
hand, leg and rein on the inſide, either 
upon large or narrow circles, D'une piſte, 
upon his trot, where his legs in that ac- 
tion are croſs, you muſt know how they 
- ought to go; which is thus: 
His hinder-leg on the infide of the 


turn, and his fore-leg on the outſide 2 
the 
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the turn, are lifted up together at a time; 
and his hinder-leg on the inſide of the 
| turn, when it is ſet down, is ſet a little 

beyond his outward hinder- -leg, and a lit- 
tle forwarder ; and his fore-leg without 
the turn, 1s ſet down at the fame time, 
a little forwarder than his inward fore-leg, 
and both circularly; and when he changes 
his legs croſs, then his outward hinder- 
leg is ſet before his inward hinder-leg, and 
his inward fore-leg before his outward fore- 
leg, and beyond it, and both circularly. 
His inward hinder-leg being ſet down 
thus, muſt of neceſſity bend, and ſupple 
his ſhoulders, and the cavezone's inward 
rein being wrought, as I told you before, 
the inward leg muſt of neceſfity put out 
his croup, and ſupple his ſhoulders: and 
thus he is bent and ſuppled extreamly, 
and can never be entier ; and his legs al- 
ways go right and truly, which is the 
moſt excellent leſſon that can be. 


SD N 5D GEGDGED 


o Galloping upon circles D'une Puſte. 


O work your Horſe D'une piſte, 
upon large, or narrow circles, the 
cavezone's rein in your hand, leg and rein 
on the inſide, and the out ward rein of the 


: un FE | Ws idle, 
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bridle, if need be, to ſupple his ſhoulders 
pulling the inward. rein hard to bring in 
bi outward ſhoulder, upon a gallop; I 
will tell you how his legs go, for a gallop 
1s another Action than a Trot ; for.a Trot 
is croſs, and a Gallop is both of a fide, 
always leading with his legs within the 
turn, and makes four diſtinct times, with 
his four legs, as I have ſhew'd you before, 
Well then, his fore-leg within the turn 
leads circularly, and is ſet down before, 
and beyond his outward fore-leg, and his 
hinder-leg within the turn follows ; but 
is ſet down a little before his outward 
hinder-leg, and a little beyond it, which 
ſupples his ſhoulders; and his hinder 
part; being put out thus, makes him 
gallop right, and nothing like it. 
This is a moſt excellent leſſon, and the 
foundation of all things in the mannage: 
To trot and gallop thus, his fore- parts 
come towards the centre, and his hinder- 
parts flies it, being preſt more upon the 
moulders than the croup : But when he 
is thus preſt, and ſupple in the ſhoulders, 
the croup is eaſily wrought afterwards. 
| I muſt tell you, in theſe leſſons the 
Wi Horſe is preſt, and leans extreamly on the 
| inſide of the turn, which is rare, to ſup- IM it 
} ple his ſhoulders: To walk him thus too, hi 
and ſtop him with your outward leg, 1s 
YELVY. £QOC 42 
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Another excellent Leſſon to ſupple a H orſe's 
| - ſhoulders. Es 


O as if the horfe's head was to the 
(3 pillar, (though you have none) and 
on the left hand, and pull the inward ca- 
vezone's Rein hard to you; and though 
| he goes on the left hand, his ſhoulders are 
ſuppled for -the right, Then go on the 
right hand, and pull the inward cavezone's 
Rein hard to you ; though the horſe goes 
on the right hand, yet his ſhoulders are 
tuppled for the left. 5 
This is an admirable leſſon to ſupple a 
horſe's ſhoulders; and thus he ſhall never 


be entier. 
DSD D/ GAA 


| Another leſſon for ſupplin Ta H orſe's ſhoul- 


ders upon large Circles, 


P.ON large circles, his croup out; 
| to all the helps, both with the 
Cavezone, Bridle, Reins, Legs, and Bo- 
dy, as J told you before; only this is to 
he added, for a while, till the Horſe is 
accuſtomed to it. | 
I would have you trot him . without 
ſtopping of him upon his trot ; but from 
| his trot to gallop him, Le petit Gallop 

5 gently : 
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gently ; and from his gallop to his trot a- 


gain: and though of the ſame hand ill, | 


yet change him from trot to gallop, and 
from gallop to trot, until you think it 
ſufficient, and then ſtop him, either upon 
a trot, or gallop, which you pleaſe : This 
is a moſt excellent Leſſon; not only to 
ſupple his ſhoulders, but to make him at- 
tend, and obey the Will of his Rider 


having no continued rule to fix his mind 


on, to go by rote, either in trotting or 


galloping, but ſtill to obey the Man, as 


he helps or commands him to either ; and 


not knowing when it is, he muſt abſolute- 
ly obey both the hand and the heels; and 
ſo ſtopping ſometimes upon a 'Trot, and 
ſometimes upon a Gallop; not knowing 
when he ſhould be ſtopt, nor where he 
ſhould be ſtopt, makes him ſtill to obey 


the Man's both hand and heels; and there- 


fore a better leſſon cannot be in the world; 
and therefore uſe it : For, all our end is, 
To make a Horſe obey the Hand and 
the Heels; and this leſſon doth it, as much 
as any leſſon can do. 

If the Horſe retain his Forces, then 
gallop him faſt, and quick; and then ſoftly 
again, and 'then faſt again, as occaſion 
ſerves : And this ſoftly, and quick, upon 
nen 
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do either) makes him obey both his Rider's 
hand, and heels; which is the end of our 
work, and the er of the man- 
nage. 

When you have ſuppled the Horſe ſuf- 
ficiently on the ſhoulders, and find him 
hard on the hand, in not being upon the 
Hanches ; then trot him large D'une piſte, 
and ſtop him often, and good hard ſtops 
with your outward Leg; and pull him 
down, your body back, and when he leaſt 
thinks of it; butif he would ſtop of himſelf, 
put him forward without ſtopping of him, 
and ſtop him when he thinks not of it, and 
do the ſame upon a gallop : Stop him of- 
ten, and hard, and put him back ſome- 
times, and you will find him very much 
upon the hanches. This is an excellent 
leſſon, both to ſettle him on the hand, and 
to put him on the hanches : But when 
you have done that, you muſt not con- 
tinue this Leſſon long, for it pinches a 
Horſe very much on the back ; beſides, it 
makes him fearful to go forward, and fo - 
may make him reſty, and many inconve- 
niencies may come of it; therefore your 
own judgment muſt work according to 
occaſion, when you do ſtop him (as I for- 
is have told n ) You mult ſtop him 


upon 
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upon a walk too, as well as a upon a trot, 
or a gallop. 1 Th 5 

All theſe Leſſons are only to ſupple x 
Horſe's ſhoulders ; and ſee that you ule no 
other leſſons than theſe, until the horſe 
be extreamly ſupple of his ſhoulders, and 
be firm on the hand: Theſe are rare leſ. 
ſons, to ſettle a horſe upon the hand, to 
ſupple his ſhoulders, to make him look in- 
to the turn, to trot and gallop right, (a 
he ſhould do) both legs, head, neck, bo- 
dy, and all: And, beſides theſe, if you 
work, as J have told you, the horſe ſhall 
never be entier; which the Talians cal 
the credenza, which is the worſe vice 
| a horſe can have, and the moſt dangerous 
And theſe leſſons, with the cavezone (my 
way) hath theſe rare operations. 

You muſt always uſe theſe leſſons, un- 
till the Horſe be extreamly ſupple of hs 
ſhoulders, being the principal thing in drel- 
ſing horſes, and the firſt of our work: 
Horſes do nothing but by cuſtom, and 
habit, with often repetitions to fortif 
their memories; and by good leſſons, and 
methodical ; and ſo do all men in al 
things that they do, good or bad: There 
fore, give theſe good leſſons, and repel 
them often to your Horſe, and you wil 
find by them benefit, and common 

| n 
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And remember, that I work upon the un- 
derſtanding of a Horſe, more than the la- 
bour of his Body; for I aſſure you, he 
hath imagination, memory and judgment; 
let the learned ſay what they pleaſe: I 
work upon thoſe three faculties; and that 
is the cauſe my Horſes go ſo well. 
Here is now the end of all my leſſons, in 
working a horſe to ſupple his ſhoulders; 
which if you can do, according to thoſe 
leſſons, then I will aſſure you, you have 
done the better half of the work, in dreſ- 
ſing and making up a perfect Horſe. 
The next leſſons are the other half, and 
the eaſier; which is, to make him ſenſi- 


lle to the heels; and thoſe ſhall follow, 


after fore certain maxims, which I will 
inſert here, and pray you to mark, and re- 


un member then. 1 
f hö The moſt certain means to unite a 
dreſ-MHorſe's forces; to afſure, and ſettle his 


ad, and his hanches; to make him light 
on the hand; and to make him capable of 
all juſtneſs and firmneſs in all ſorts of 
\yres, and Mannages ; depends abſolutely 
on the perfection on the ſtop (as I have told 


ou ;) but firſt he muſt be looſen'd and 


luppled upon the trot. | 
Going back is a remedy, to put him 


pon the hanches ; to accommodate, and 


ad- 
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adjuſt his hinder- feet; and ſettle him on 


the hand; and to make him light before, 
to ſtop lightly, and in juſt proportion, 

' You muſt never gallop your Horſe 
until he be ſo light-upon his trot, as he 
begins to gallop of himſelf: For the ex. 
erciſe of the trot, is the firſt, and moſt 
neceſſary foundation to make him light; 
and is the ground of every leſſon, which 
can make the Horſe adroit, and obedient 
and on which muſt be the foundation of 
all forts of Mannages. 

The property of the gallop, i is, to give 
him a good apuy, and to ſettle his head; 
and if he have too much Fougue, or Fire, 
Le petit gallop will appeaſe him, and 
give him patience; and if he plays too 
much on the back, it will take it off: 
but all upon large circles: It tempers his 
Spirits, makes him well-winded, and 
takes away his too violent apprehenſions 
and diverts him from evil deſigns of 
jades tricks; of reſtineſs, and double- 
heart, and ſupples all his members. 


Excellent 
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Excellent Notes to make an End of the 
working of the Horfes Shoulders, 


H Aving ſhewed you, how you 
ſhould work, and ſupple the 
Horſes Shoulders, with the Cavezone's 
Rein in your Hand, and not tied to 
Pommel, which is the better half of our 


Work ; I will ſhew you the other half; 


which is, to make him obey the Heels, 
and work both Shoulders and Croup toge- 

ther; the Cavezone's Rein ſtill in your 
Hand, and not tied to the Pommel. 
To work the Horſes Croup and 
Shoulders together, is, with the inward. 

Rein, and outward Leg; the inward” 
Rein of the Cavezone in your Hand, 
and pull'd on the inſide of the Turn, to 
bring in his outward Shoulder, and to 
preſs the Horſe on the inſide of the 
Turn, that his Legs without the Turn 
may be free, and at liberty, to lap over 
his inward Legs; which we call Paſſa- 


ger, or En Cavalare, his Croup in. 
This Paſſager, though it is the action of 


a Trot with his Legs, yet it is leſs vi- 
olent than a Trot, and more than 
R LE 
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a Walk; which is the beſt Action to 


teach a horſe any thing of a ſhort Tree, 


and together. 

The firſt Leſſon therefore that you 
muſt give him, 
head to the Wall, pulling the inward 
Cavezone's Rem hard to you, on the 
inſide, and helping at the fame time, 
with your outward Leg, the Horſe to 
go his Shoulders bre his croup; 
which makes him narrow behind, and ſo 
upon the Hanches; becauſe he is upon 
the Action of a T rot, his Legs being 
.crols. 

Tf he do not obey: the Heel, give him 
the Spur gently on that fide ; when the 
| Horſe goes thus, he is then preſt on the 
inſide of the Turn ; if this 'be on the 
Right-hand, then it is but changing your 
Ale hand! into your Right-Hand, and 
the left Cavezone's Rein in your Left- 
Hand, and pull it hard, on the inſide, to 
you, and your outward Leg ; and make 
him do as much on the Left-hand, Legg 
and Rein contrary; and if he do not 
obey the Heel, give him the Spur with 

ur outward Leg. Continue this Leſ- 
on until you find him obedient to your 


Heels : ; You may gabe him go Bya in 
an 


upon this Action, is, his 


a 
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| an open Field, the fame way, with the 


fame Helps. 
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5 Of the Voltoes in Paſſager. ot 


7 Hen he obeys. perfectly the Heel, 
upon this Leſſon of Byas in Paſ- 
ſager, then put him upon his Voltoes, or 
Circles, upon Paffager, pulling the inward 
Cavezone's Rein on the inſide of his Neck, 


hard to you, to bring in his outward Shoul- 


der; and your contrary Leg, Leg and Rein 


| contrary, bending his Neck extreamly 3 


and if he do not obey the Heel, give him 
the Spur with your outwardLeg, and then 
do as much on the other Hand; and when 
you find him very obedient, upon Paſſa- 
ger, a little large, his Croup in, which 
puts him upon the Hanches; becauſe 


his Group is in, and becauſe it is upon 


the Action of a Trot, and the leſs Cir- 
ele, he is always the moſt: preſt, and 
therefore upon the Hanches, . 

I fay, when he is perfectly obedient 


to your Hand and Heels, upon his Vols 


toes ſomewhat large, then make him go 

upon his Paſſager, in little more than his 

length; and if he be obedient to your 
| „ Hand 


* 
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Hand and Heel there, on both Hands, 
he is advanced very far towards a Ready- 
horſe: For, if a Horſe obey my Hand 
and Heel upon Paſſager, which is a gen- 
tle Motion, and therefore proper to 
learn a Horſe, becauſe it makes him pa- 
ons and fortifies his Memory the bet- 
I fay, if he be obedient to me up- 
on * action, which is the Quinteſſence 
of Dreſſing Horſes, then I can make him 
do any thing, that his Forces will permit 


him. 


When. the Horte 1s : perfect in the afore- i 


faid Leſſons, then put him upon his Vol- 


toes, his Croup in; upon Le petit Gal- 


Jop, thus: Pull the inward Cavezone' 
Rein hard to you on the inſide of his 
Neck, and your outward Leg to help 
him, poyſing more on the outward Stir- 
rup, than on the inward ; and bend his 
Neck extremely, that be may be preſt 
on the outſide of the Turn, which is 
proper for Le petit Gallop, his Croup in; 
and help him with your Tongue, and he 
will go preſently very perfectly; and 
giving him good ſtops, he is advanced 
very far towards a Ready-horſe, There 
is no Difference here between le Petit 

Gallop, and terra a terra, 
of When 
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Of Drefing Horszs. IgÞ.- 
When your Horſe obeys all theſe 
Leſſons perfectly; which is, to obey. 
your Hand, and the Heels, teach him to 
advance; which i is, to riſe before; with- 
out which no Horſe can be a Ready- 
horſe: Vou may do it when you ſtop 
him, or upon large Circles, ſtaying him - 
upon the Hand, helping him with your 
Tongue, and your Legs, and Rod, if 
there be cauſe; and put him forward ſill 
after it, and raiſe him again. But if he 
riſes of himfelf, pat him forward, and 
let him not riſe, but when you would: 


have him; and he Will. very ſoon _— * 


yoo 

When he riſes perfectly (hen W. 
would have him) upon large Circles, 
then put his Croup in upon his Voltoes, 
1 and raiſe him ſo; and then feel him up- 
| on. the Hand, and ſtay him a little when 
he is up; and this will both put him up- 
on the Hand, and upon the Hanches. 
* Why I would not have you raiſe him 
; before now, was, becauſe it would diſ- 
a a order his Mouth, and put him off of the 
Hand and make him reſty; for many 
Horſes riſe reſtily, becauſe. they would- . 
not go forward, nor. turn; for, until 
they obey the Hand, and fy the _ 
en 
n there 1 is no railing of chem. —— 
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I would have you always begin upon 
large Circles his Croup out, and then 
put in his Croup afterward; and ſo end. 
When the Horſe is perfect in all. theſe 
former Leſſons, then I would. have you 
tie the inward Cavezone's Rein hard to the 
Pommel, and work him upon all former 
Leſſons ſo, with the inward Rein. and in- 
ward Leg; and the outward Rein, if 
need be, his Croup out. Upon large 
Cireles, his Croup in, the inward Cave- 
zone's Rein. tied to the Pommel, and 
help'd. with the. outward Rein of the 
Bridle, to preſs him on the inſide of the 
Turn, for Paſſager : But when you raiſe 
him in Pefladoes, then the inward Rein; 
when the inward Cavezone's Rein is tied 
to the Pommel, then you work moſt on 
the Bitt; for you have nothing elſe in 
your Hand. 8 | 
Io help, with the Bridle alone, upon 
large Circles, his Croup out, inward 
Rein, and inward Leg ; or outward Rein 
and inward Leg, if his Shoulders come 
not in enough; but upon Paſſager, with 
the Bridle alone, the inward Rein, and 
outward. Leg, for the. Reaſons I have 
told you. 1025 e 
It is an excellent Leſſon to gallop a 
Horſe forth right, and to ſtop him, and 
. | to 
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to raiſe him only with the Bitt, and then 


ts turn him, helping with the outward 


Rein, which will prepare him for Paſſa- 
does; of which we will talk hereafter. 

There is an excellent Leſſon, the in- 
ward Cavezone's Rein tied to the Pom- 
mel, which is this: To Gallop. Dune 
ſte a narrow Circle, and ſo four of 
them, and full put him forward to take 
the other Circle ; and afterward to do-the 
. upon every Circle, his Croup in, 


ws Gallop, or terra a terra; and 
put hi 


forward to take the next circle, 

and ſo as often. as you. think good to re- 
peat all the four : And this makes him 
attend the Hand. and the Heel, and moſt. 
obedient to both. 

The inward Rein puts the Horſe on 
the outſide, indeed all his. body, and 
leans on his outwatd Hinder-leg, and 


weighs his Fore-parts up; and therefore 


on the Hanches. 

The outward Rein puts the Horſe on 
the inſide, and weighs him down; and 
therefore on the Shoulders; | 

You muſt have a Method to be often 
repeated. in all theſe good and excellent 
Leſſons; Leſſon after Leſſon, or elſe you 
will never dreſs any Horſe perfeRtly for | 
terra a terra. 


Needful 
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| Needful Obſervations. 


Aturally whenſoever a Horſe's 

Shoulders come in, his Croup 
goes out; and when his Croup is put in 
too much, his Shoulders go out. As for 
Example, upon large Circles his Shoul- 
ders come in, his Croup goes out; and 
when his Head is as to the Pillar, (Le 
and Rein of a ſide) his Shoulders come 
in, and his Croup goes out: Nay, in 
the right terra a . his Shoulders go- 
ing before, his Croup ſhuns the center, 
which is a little out, though you think 
his Croup is in. 

But you will fay, how is it then in 
Paſſager when his Croup is in? I fay, 
that is another Action than a Gallop, or 
terra a terra ; becauſe then he is upon the 

Action of a Trot, which is croſs, and 
may better admit to be preſt within the 
Turn, and his Legs at Liberty without 
the Turn; but — (if his Shoulders go 
before his Croup, and is Byas as he on n 
to be; in reſpect of his Shoulders) i. 
Croup i is a little out. 1 
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But now for le petit Gallop, or terra 


a terra; if his Croup be in, and you 
pull in his outward Shoulder, at the ſame 
time, it is a great Force, and unnatural, 


ſo as the Horſe goes croſs with his Legs, 


and can go no otherwiſe, and is preſt on 


the inſide. It is true, it puts the Horſe 
upon the Hand, and ſo of Neceſſity up- 
on the Shoulders, and gives him an Apuy, 
which all the former Leſſons do; ſo that 
his Croup in needs it not, and beſides, it 
is falſe. | Es en 2s 

For terra a terra, he ſhould' be preſt 
on the outſide, to. have his Legs at Liber- 
ty within to lead; and that they call le 
petit Gallop, if his Croup be in, which 
is indeed le petit terra a terra: For being 
preſt on the inſide, his Croup in, it is 
hard to go, becauſe he is bound up; and 
it is unnatural, both to bring in his out- 
ward Shoulder, and to put in his Croup 
at the ſame time. 

To preſs him on the inſide, and to go 
on the inſide, his Croup in, is a great 
preſſure, and falſe; for indeed, he is 
preſt for the other ſide, and would look 
out of the Turn, did not the inward 
Cavezone's Rein keep in his Head; how- 
ſoever he is on the Shoulders, and his 


Legs go croſs; that is, his inward Fore- 


leg 
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leg leads, and his outward Hinder. leg 
follows, and continues ſo, and is falſe, 
and his Croup bunches out: If hi 
Croup goes before his Shoulders, hi 
legs are wide behind, and off of the 
Hanches, and therefore upon the Shoul. 
ders, and falſe, and goes croſs with hi 
legs. That is, his inward Fore-leg leads, 
and his outward Hinder-leg follows, 
and continues ſo. | | 

For the Piroite, his Croup goes a lit. 
tle out, though almoſt in a place ; and 
therefore he ought to be preſt within the 
Turn; but he goes upon the Shoulders 

So upon Demi-yoltoes upon Peſſadoeʒ 
which 1s but half a terra a terra, he ought 
to be preſt without the Turn, becauſe it 
is terra a terra; but his Croup is in a lis 
tle, and is upon the Hanches. 


-- 


out 
ove 


To work a Horſe upon Paſſager, either 
with bus Head ta the Walt, or port 
Circles; either wath the Cavezone in 
your Hand, or the Cavezone tied to the 
Pommet ; ; or the Bridle-rems ſeparated 
in both your Hands, or the Bradle only 
in your Lofe-hand, 


Pon Paffager, the Cavezone in 
your Hand ; pull the inward Rein 

of bs Cavezone hacd within the Turn, 

vo pull the Horſes outward Shoulder in, 


ghit and to. preſs him on the infide, 1 


> 0 outward jon may be at Liberty, to 

it over his inward Legs; and help him 
Nvith your outward Leg, (Leg and Rein 

3 and let the Horſe go Byas. 
Upon Paſſager, the Cavezone's Neins 
in your Hand another way, and that's 
this: Pull the inward Cavezone's Rein 
croſs his Neck, not too high, your 
Knuckles, towards his, Neck, and help 
him, with the outward Leg, and Rein 
contrary ; and bend your to. he 


7; concave within the Turn, which will 
preſs him without the. Turn, and 5 
tis Legs Liberty within the Turn, to 


lap 
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lap over his inward Legs, but not ſo 
much, and let the Horſe go Byas. By 
the way, this oblique Line, with the in- 
ward Cavezone's Rein, if you preſs the 
Horſe on the outſide, will make him go 
rarely upon terra a terra. 

Upon Paſlager, the inward Cavezone's 
Rein tied to the Pommel, (having no- 
thing in your Hand but the Bridle u 
work withal) you may fafely work with 
the outward Rein of the Bridle, becauſe 
the Horſe cannot look on the outſide, 
and that becauſe the inward Cavezone' 
Rein being tied to the Pommel pulls in 
his Head ſo much, and the outward Rein 
will preſs him on the inſide, which i 
proper for Paſſager, as I have told you: 
If you preſs the Horſe on the outfide, 
though theRein be tied to thePommel, he 
ww? terra a terra rarely, if he goes Byas 

pon Paſlager, the Bridle-reins ſepa- 
rated in both your Hands, you mul: 
help with.the inward Rein, to make him 
look into the Turn; and help alſo with 
the outward Rein, to bring in his out- 
ward Shoulder, to preſs him within the 
Turn, for the Reaſons I have told you: 
But if you preſs the Horſe on the out- 
fide with the inward Rein, he will | 

rarely terra a terra. | 
| Her 


_ 
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Here you have all the Ways of work 


By ins 2 Horſe upon Paſlager, and I inſiſt 
in. the more upon it, becauſe it is the Quin- 
thelteſſence of working Horſes in the Man- 
g nage, and the Elixer in Horſe-man-ſhip ; 
for if a Horſe obeys me perfectly in Paſ- 
nes fager, being obedient to my Hand and 
no. Heels, I will make him go terra a terra, 
of or in any ayre whatſoever moſt perfectly, 
vin or any thing that his Forces wall permit 
ue! him to do; and therefore eſteem Paſſa- 
ide, ger above all things in the world for the 
nez l Manage, and for raiſing the Horſe in 
u Peſſadoes, his croup in, or D'ane piſte, 
den or Byas, or his Head to the Wall; and 
| bor pulling him back, and raiſing of him. 
du:! For theſe rare things will not fail to 
ide, make a Ready-horſe, if they be applied 
„be nsbely. N SY 7 
v5 8 
ar 55 6850 0680 „ c g5oa3 
AU 14's Tbs | 
him A general Rule. 
vith + Ck Tp 
MT F Hatfoever leads, Fore-parts, of 
the Hinder-parts; that which full. 
du: leads, tends to the center, and the other 
„ut- parts of the Horſe flie the center: For it 


5 a general Rule, and true; that what- 
ſoeyer is the greater Circle, before or be- 


8 Hhind, 
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hind, that which is the greateſt Circle, 

is moſt wrought; for it goes moſt 
Ground, and is at Liberty, whether it 
tends to the center, or from it; and the 

leſs Circle, moſt ſubjected, and preſt: 
For, his Head to the Pillar (the Pillar 

on the outſide of his Head) his Fore- 
parts lead, and therefore tend to the 
center, and his Hinder-parts flie the t 
center; yet his Hinder- parts are moſt ¶ t 
wrought, becauſe it is the greater Circle, N t 
and therefore his Fore- parts more ſub- P 
jected, and upon them, which is upon 
«he Shoulders; ſo the Horſe's Croup to 
the Pillar, the Pillar on the infide of his 
Croup, his Croup in, his Fore-parts 
lead, and therefore tend to the center, 
and his Croup flies the center; but his 
Fore parts are more wrought, becauſe it 
is the larger Circle; and his Hinder- 
parts more ſubjected and preſt, becauſe it 
is the narrower circle; and ſo upon the 
Hanches: ſo in his length the fame ; and 
upon Paſſager, he laps his Legs over but 
every ſecond time, becauſe they are crols, 
and upon the Action of a Trot. | 


More ly 


ſore 
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XLYXNENENENENRENENENL 
Are Obſervations. 

F a Horſe goes forward too 1 


pull him back; if he goes back, put 


him forward; if he goes Side-ways on 
the Right-hand, put him Side-ways on 


| the Left-hand ; if he goes Side-ways om 


the Left-hand, put him ſide- ways on the 


| Right-hand.. If he puts-out his Croup, 


put it in; if he puts in his Croup, put 
it out, If. he goes on the Shoulders, 
ſtop him, and pull him back; if he goes 
on the Hanches, continue Him ſo; if he 
riſes when you would not have him, 
keep him down. All this upon a Walk; 
for thus he muſt attend both your Hand 
and your Heel, and follow your Will, 
and ſo of N eceflity muſt obey you, be- 


| cauſe thus he is put from his Will, to 


Yours. And this muſt make him a per- 
fect Horſe; it is a moſt excellent Leſ-- 
= 
Never put a Horſe upon any A) 70 
nor preſs him much, until you find Þ 
very ſenſible, and obedient, both to your. 


Hand, and to your Heel; "tn. extreamer 


1 ſupple : But young Hortes muſt never 


S 2 . 
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be much preſt, nor ſtopt too hard; for 

if you do, you will give them ſuch 4 
crick, and taint in their Back, as they 
will never recover it. 

The Horſe's-head to the Pilar, (or an 
imaginary center) the Pillar without his 
Head; and the Horſe's-croup to the 
Pillar, the Pillar on the inſide of hi 
Croup. And thus the Horſe ſhall never 
be entier. 

1 LIPS, work : a Horſe's-head to the 
tar, (Leg and Rein contrary ;) becauſe 
his inward Hinder-l goes ſo much 
before his Shoulder, which is falſe ; but 
Leg and Rein on a Side, as I ſhewed you 
before. 

Io work a Horſe upon Quarters, is to 
no purpoſe ; for, it confounds a Horſe 
more, than a whole Circle ; but upon 

Demi-voltoes, or half Turns, 18 very 
ood ſometimes. 

To put a Horſe Byas on one Hand, 
and then put him forward; and then put 
him Byas on the other Hand, and 
then put him forward; and ſo from 
Hand to Hand; and forward, makes 
him attend, and obey both the Hand, 
and the Heel, and is an excellent Leſſon: 
But, as you put him Byas,, his Fore- 


parts 


AARP 2 e — Ms op mw 8 
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parts muſt always go before his hinder- 


arts. | 
n There is no Leſſon comparable io pas 6 
ſager, his Croup in, to make him obey 
the Hand, and the Heel; and to raiſe 


him in Pefladoes, and Paſſager him again, 


| ſtill raiſing and Paſſager; and if you find 


he is not upon the Hanches, then Walk, 
or Trot him upon large Circles, and ſtop 
him hard, and 'raiſe him. All theſe 
Leſſons are upon a Walk, and Paſſager; 
therefore you may ſee what a rare thing 
Walking, and Paſlager is, to make, and 
all Horſes perfectly. 

Nay, when a Horſe is a perfect dreſt 
Horſe, you muſt not make him go above 
once a Week at the moſt, but work him 
every Day upon his Trot, Gallop, Paſla-- 
ger, Raiſing of him, and Tuning of 
him thus, and with. the Cavezone, he 
will go rarely, when you would make 
him go upon any ayre, or terra a terra. 
I ay, a Horſe is thus to be tuned; . forts - 
a Horſe having four Legs, is like a Fid- 


| dle of four Strings ; and if a Fiddle be 


not tuned the Muſician can never play; 
Salengers Round upon it: So, if a. 


Horſe's-legs be not rightly tuned, he will 5 


neyer dance his Round right. 
84 Again, 
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Again, if you always play upon a 
Fiddle, though. well tuned at the firſt, it 
will ſoon — out of tune by continual 


playing on it; ſo a Ready-hor ſe, if you 


make him go perpetually, he will be 
Oon out of tune; and therefore you 
muſt tune him ill, as I. have told you. 


42344444444 44434ʃ 


The Tf and exact Way for terra a terra, 


FT O go upon a ſquare for terra a ter- 
fra, is good, but not the beſt 2 ; 
for it conſtrains a Horſe too much : 
that he cannot go with that Freedom — 
he ſhould; and is in great danger, that 
his inward Hinder-leg will go before his 
Shoulder, and then it would be very 
falſe :- therefore the true, eaſy, and beſt 
Way is this that follows. 

You muſt ſit ſtraight in the Saddle, 
the poiſe on the outward Stirrup, but 
not to lean down upon it too much; but 
only. the outward Leg is to be a little 
longer than the inward Leg; and the in- 
ward Leg to be a little before it, but 
very little; and ſit you muſt all upon the 
Twiſt, and Stirrups, and as forward to 

the Pommel as you. can; the outward 


Leg 


S S F S — H 


ow 
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Leg cloſe to the Horſe, and the Knee 
turned inwards, and Riff | in the Ham, 


to bring the Calf of the Leg to the 
Horſe. Then for the Bridle-hand ; on 


the Right-hand. put your Hand on the 
4 of his Neck, or turn the 


Knuckles towards his Neck, pulling your 
little Finger up ſtraight without turning 


your Hand, which pulls the inward Rein 


lying above your little Finger, your Arm 


a little from your Body oblique, your left 


Shoulder coming a little in, and your 


Neck behind, removed a little on the 


Left-ſide, and your Buttons a little on- 


the Right-ſide : This makes the Horſe 
neceſſarily to go Byas. But now I muſt 
tell you where-you muſt look, or turn 


your Head; which muſt be on the inſide 


of the Turn, to the inſide of the Horſe's- 
head, which keeps your Hand ſteady; 


for did you look to your inward Shoul-- 2 
der, it would remove your Bridle-hand 


too much within the Turn; and did you 
look juſt between the Horſe Sears, your 
outward Shoulder would not come in 
enough; and neither it, nor you, nor 
the Horſe would be oblique ; your Hand' 
muſt go circularly with the Horſe, and 
ſteadily ; and but to feel him. 


Thus 


| 
| 
| 
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Thus the Horſe being Byas, the in- { 
ward Rein pull'd thus, inlarges the b 
Horſe before, in. pulling his inward Fore. f 
leg, from the outward Fore-leg ; which iſ * 
puts his inward Hinder-leg to his out- 
ward Hinder-leg, which narrows him 
behind, makes him. bow in the Gam- Ja 


brels, eſpecially on his outward Hinder- iſ hi 
leg, which he reſts on, and thruſts his fo 
inward hinder-leg under his Belly; which * 
(with all theſe things) makes him very be 
much upon the Hanches ; the Horſe is 5 


preſt on the outſide, and therefore of 
Neceſſity muſt look within the Turn, | Bc 
and his Fore-parts being inlarged, mutt 


embrace the Turn the better; his Hinder- be 
legs being within the Lines of his Fore- ch 
legs, he muſt needs be upon the Han- for 
ches; and his inward Fore- leg being wh 
pull'd from his outward Fore-leg, . (being ſhc 
circular) his inward Fore leg of Neteſii- lids 
ty muſt be longer than his. outward O 
Fore-leg to lead, which is right, and fo Bri 
makes the largeſt circle ; and his. out- wh 
ward Fore-leg the ſecond Circle.; and his han 
inward Hinder-leg the third Circle ; be- lit. 
cauſe it is thruſt ſo much before his out- N and 
ward Hinder-leg, and under his Belly; 5 | 


and his outward Hinder-leg makes the 


fourth and leaſt Circle, becauſe he * 
0 
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ſo much upon it, and bows in the Gam- 
brels. Thus the Horſe makes four per- 
fect Circles, about the Pillar, or center, 
1s I have told you, and given your” the 
Reaſons of it. 

Thus doth the Horſe's F. ore-parts go 
always before his Hinder-parts ; that is, 


half his Shoulders within the Turn, "Shy 


fore his half Croup within the Turn ; 

which is his Fore-leg within the Turn, 
before his Hinder-leg within the Turn : 
And thus the Horſe can never go falſe, 
but moſt exactly true, with Head, Neck, 


Body, Legs, and all. 


For the Left-hand, every thing muſt 
be as for the right, and the ſame way, 
changing Hand, Body, and Leg; only 
for the Bridle-hand, it is neceffary, that 
when you go on the Left-hand, you 
ſhould put your Hand on the contrary 
ſide of his Neck; your Arm cloſe to 
your Body, and the Knuckles of your 
Bridle-hand turned towards his Neck, 
which pulls the inward Rein for the Left- 
hand ; becauſe that Rein lies under your 
little Finger ; and this makes you oblique, 
and the Horſe oblique : And every thing 
for the Left-hand works as truly, in all 
thoſe ſeveral things, as I told you for the 


Right-hand. 
| And 
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And thus the Horſe is within your 
Hand, and your Heel; and ſo yoti drive 
him, and make him go as you liſt ; flow. 
er, or faſter ; higher, or lower: But re. 
member, that your Hand be not to 
high, but that the Horſe may go low, 
and preit ; for if your Hand be low, the 
Horſe goes low ; and if your Hand be 
high, the Horſe goes high: For the 
Horſe always goes according to the 
heighth of the Hand; and terra a tern 
ſhould always be low, and preſt. 

Now I muſt tell you, that the inward 
Rein prefles the Horſe on the outſide, 
weighs him up, and puts him upon the 
Hanches, ' eſpecially on his outward Hin- 
der-leg,- ſo that all his Body leans on the 
outſide, and he cannot bring in his out- 
ward Shoulder ; for it is bound up, and 
his Legs within the Turn to lead : You 
may know by his Neck, whether he 
leans on the outſide or no; for if he 
does, his Neck will lean all on the out- 
ſide, and your Body muſt be concave on 
the outſide, and convex within; for be- 
ing concave on the outſide, makes the 
Horſe ſo, and puts in his Hanch, (being 
preſt on the outſide) and hath three Leg 


in the ayre, his two Fore- legs, and hib 


inward Hinder-leg, with a leap forward 
ö Cl low, 


1 
- 
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low, and preſt. And this is moſt exactly 
the Truth for terra a terra, and all the 
delicate and ſubtil Helps that can be for 
it in the World. 


EAENENENENENEN EN EAN 
Of Changing upon terra a terra. 


Our Body is to be oblique, your 
1 Knuckles towards his Neck, and on 
the outſide of his Neck, on which Hand 
ſoever you go; and as he is going terra a 
de, terra on the Right-hand, let his Shoul- 
the ders come in a little before you change 
lin- him, and then help him with your Right- 
the leg, and hold him up with your Hand, 
ut- and on the outſide of his Neck, which 
and is now changed to the Left-ſide. Why 
ou his Shoulders are to come in, a little be- 
he fore you change him, is, to fix his Croup 
he that it ſhould not go out; and ſo the 
ut- Hand on the contrary fide of the Turn, 
on for the ſame Reaſon ; and put him always 
be- Na little forward upon every change. | 
the Now you are on the Left-hand, be- 
ing fore you change him, let his Shoulders 
eg come in a little to fix his Croup, and 
his then help him with the Left-leg, and 
ard put him forward a little, and then hold 
JW, ; 1 
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him up with your Hand, and on the 
outſide of his Neck, on the Left-ſide 
J begin with my Leg to change him, for 


the fame Reaſons I told you: But vou 


muſt remember, to be ſtiff in the Hams, 
and your Heels down, to bring the Calf 
of the Legs to him ; and the ſame for 
Demi-voltoes. And this is exactly the 
Truth for changing upon terra a terra, 


Of ny upon Demi-voltbes, terra 4 


* 


Pon W your Hand on 
I the outſide, your outward Leg 
cloſe to him, you fit oblique, the 
Knuckles of your Bridle-hand towards 
his Neck; and when he makes his Demi- 
voltoe, let him go a little more than 
half a Turn, to fix his Croup before you 
change him; and when you do c 
him, help — with the inward Leg firſt, 
and then hold him up with your hand, 
and a lictle on the outſide of his Neck: 
This from the Wall is beſt, but by 2 
Wall it cannot be; * you cannot go 
through the Wall, and therefore by a 
Tm it can an be bu a haf Half-turn, or 
mi- 


334633883888ʃ8838444 
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Demi-voltoe, which you may either 


help with the inward, or outward Rein 
at your own Pleaſure, ſo you keep his 
Croup to the Wall, that he may keep 
the Line, and not falſify 
This may be done with either Rein, fo it 


be done with Art, and Skill, like a great 


Maſter ; for otherwiſe nothing is right 
in the Mannage. 


03 0357 93308 0330? 0350 0330»? 0726 03360 
Of galloping, and changing en ſoldat. 


Ith the outward Rein, | and ts 


ward ; if his Croup goes out. too much, 
then your Bridle on the outſide of the 
Turn, or of his Neck, to help with the 
inward Rein, too keep in fi Croup, 
otherwiſe not, but help 


ward Rein, and outward Leg. Thus 
much for changing upon Circles D'une 
piſte, which muſt always be either half 
a Turn, or a quarter of a Turn, terra a 

terra, | 


the Demi-voltoe. 


_ outward leg, put him always for- 


with the out- 


gon ED — — — — . — moon ty 
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To prepare a Horſe for Peſſades. 


— Irſt walk him fore- right, either by a 
1 Wall, Hedge, or otherwiſe, and at 
the end ſtop him, and raiſe him two or 
three Peſſades, and then turn him gent- 
ly, helping with the outward Rein, and 
outward Leg, and fee that he doth not 
falſify his Demi-voltoe, upon Paſſager, 
either in his Shoulders, or his Croup; 
but both to be juſt, when he is turned. 

Do as much on the other Hand, and 


then Trot him upon the ſtraight Line; 


ſtop him, advance him and turn him as 
you did before; and when he is perfect 
in this, then Gallop him Le petit Gallop, 
upon the ſtraight Line; ſtop him, ad- 
vance him: But now let him go a Demi- 


voltoe upon his ayre, and when he is 


perfect in this, then let him make a Paſ- 
ſado, upon Le petit Gallop, without 
ſtopping or advancing, which he will do 
perfectly; but you muſt put his- Head a 
little from the Wall, that his Croup may 
be to the Wall, to keep the Line, that 
he may not falſify his Demi-voltoe ; and 
before he turns, to make two or three 

Falcadoes 
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Falcadoes, to firm his Hanches the bet- 
Je, to turn with the better Grace: If 
you would run him a toute Bride, keep 
his Head a little from the Wall, to keep 
his Croup to it, ſlacking the Reins a lit- 
tle, and preſſing him with your Legs, 
and to make two or three little Falcadoes- 
before you turn him, and then cloſe him 
with your outward Rein, and outward: 
Leg, for the Demi-voltoe : and fo on 
the other Hand the ſame for the Paſſadoe. 
ſome five times the Horſe's Length, 
And thus the Horſe will. go perfectly in 
Peſſades, which is the Touch-ſtone of 
4 Ready-horſe, obeying Hand and. 5 
in every thing. 
your Horſe go in Corvets, or a 
Demi-ayre, then make his Demi-vol toes 
upon his Peſſades, upon his ayre, which 
d. ds very graceful. The French calls this 
Peſſade, Releve ; which methinks, is 
not a proper Term for it : A Demi-vol- 
. toe muſt be helpt in all kinds like terra 
a terra, for tis but a half a Turn terra 


1, a terra; that is, the inward Rein, and 
5 3 Leg, and your Body, and every 
thing like terra a terra. 
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and when the Horſe is fo dizzy as he can 
„„ 
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GOGOGECE'SOGRGECET 


| Of the Piroyte. 
a Action of the Horſe's Legs in 


the Piroyte, 1s very ſtrange; your 


Hand on the outſide of his Neck to look 
into the Turn, and working violently 
with the outward Rein of the Bridle, 


ſtraightens his fore-parts, and puts his 


hinder-parts at more Liberty, helping 
with no Leg; ſo the Action of his Legs 


are thus: On the Right-hand, when he 


lifts up both his Fore- legs at the ſame 
time, he lifts up his hinder- leg without 
the Turn; ſo he hath three Legs up at a 
time, and reſts only on the inward hin- 
der- leg; and when thoſe three Legs come 
to the Ground, his outward Shoulder 
coming in ſo faſt, his inward hinder- 


leg removes at the ſame time almoſt in a 
Place, to keep the Circle; and J ſay, 
that at the ſame time thoſe three Legs 


gre ſet down, his inward hinder- leg re- 
moves, to go along with the Circle ; but 
in a manner in a Place : So that indeed 
the inward hinder-leg is the center, 
though it removes in the Place round; 


aS- 


„ 


{ 
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go no longer, (for fear of falling) then 
he ſets his Inward hinder-leg EI to 
ſtop himſelf. - | ; 
Theſe are exactly the helps, ot the 
motions of the Horſe's Legs in the Piroyte, 
or elſe he could not go ſo ſwiftly as he 
ought : He is upon the Shoulders, be- 


cauſe he is preſt on the inſide; ſo is * 


Peſſadoe, being but half a Piroyte, be- 
cauſe both of them 1 is helpt with the out- 
ward Rein. 


9288323222442828334 


One of the greateſt & ecrets in the Man- 
nage that ever I ae „ 


He inward 9 to the Turn 
always put out a little, is in all 
things the Quinteſſence of * Mannage, 
whether his Croup out, in; the 
Knuckles of the Bridle-hand 3 his 
Neck, his Croup in, doth well in terra a 


terra; and always your Horſe to go Byas, 


upon his Voltoes, or his head to the Wall, 


doth it beſt; 1 Shoulders going — 1 


fore, his hinder-parts put out * inward. 8 


kinder- leg, which is the greateſt Buſineſs, 


in the "Ra ; for ſo his hinder- legs 
7 * . 5 I - ar 
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are near together, and ſo upon the Han 
m—_— 

The inward Rein of the Bridle doth 
it, pull'd, as I have told you, and fo 
doth the inward Rein of the Cavezone ; 
for it puts out his inward hinder-leg, 
narrows him behind, and infarges him 
before; becauſe it pulls his inward fore- 
leg from his outward fore-leg, and there- 
fore inlarges him before; and at the 
fame time, it puts his inward hinder- 
leg out, to his outward hinder-leg; and 
therefore -narrows him behind, and fo 
muſt of Neceſſity be upon the Hanches, 


And thus his inward fore-leg muſt 


always be before his inward hinder-leg, 


fo that half his Shoulders goes always 


| before half his Croup, by which means 


he can never go falſe ; and his fore-parts 
always embracing the Turn the better, 
and the outward hinder-leg being kept in 
a little, with your outward Leg, makes 
His two hinder-legs within the Lines of 
his fore-legs, "which makes him upon the 
Hanches, and his fore-parts to lead, as 
Horfes always ſhould do : For they do 
not travel with their Arſes firſt, but with 
their heads, and fore-parts. 

Remember, that no Horſe can be up- 


en the Hanches, but thoſe that bend i 
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the Gambrels, and bow there; and the 
more their hinder-legs go under their 
Belly, the more they bow in the Gam- 
brels. Remember alſo asa certain Truth, 
that no Horſe can be upon the Hanches, 
except his Croup, or Buttock, be thruſt 
m out backwards: As for example; when 
e- you give a Horſe a good ſtop, his hinder- 
e- legs go under his Belly, and his Croup, 
he or Buttocks, are thruſt out; he bows in 
r- | the Gambrels, and fo is upon the Han- 
id ches: When he goes le petit Gallop, his 
ſo | Croup in, his hinder-legs are thruſt under 
s. I his Belly, then his Croup goes out; he 
it I bows in the Gambrels, and is upon the 
7, Hanches: So in terra a terra, his hinder- 
legs are thruſt under his Belly, and his 
1s | Croup goes out; he bows in the Gam- 
ts brels, and is upon the Hanches. 

, When you pull a Horſe back, one of 
n his hinder-legs goes always under his 
Belly; he puts out his Croup, bends in 
the Gambrels, and is upon the Hanches : 


e So in Peſſades his Croup is thruſt out, he 
s I bows in the Gambrels, and is upon the 
o Hanches; but if he be raiſed too high, © 
hit puts him off of the Hanches, for then 
he is iff in the Gambrels, becauſe his 
- © Croup goes in; which puts hin upon 
che hand, but off of the Hanches : 
- 5 Therefore 
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Therefore you muſt never raiſe him too i G 
high in Peſſades; if his Croup muſt go H 
out, be bow'd in the Gambrels, and ſo lit 
be upon the Hanches. 
My way, at the ſingle Pillar in Cor- I th 
vets, puts out his Croup, makes him bow H 
in the Gambrels, and ſo to be upon the 0 
Hanches, becauſe he cannot riſe high, I hi- 
and therefore puts out his Croup, and is 90 
upon the Hanches ; fo all that puts a bre 
Horſe upon the Hanches, is before, ei- 
ther with the Cavezone's Rein, or Bitt, I Cr 
and nothing behind. pul 
The inward hinder-leg, and inward JW fre 
Cavezone's Rein, is the Quinteſſence of I the 
the Mannage, with thruſting his Croup 
out, which makes him bow in the Gam- ply 
brels, and ſo be upon the Hanches ; In, 
which is the end of all our Work and 
Buſineſs in the Mannage. I do not mean 
his Croup to be put out in a Circle, or: 
put out upon a ſtraight Line; but be 
thruſt out backwards, and then he is up- 
on the Hanches, becauie he bows in the: 
Gambrels. | | 
I muſt remember you again, that to 


put him on the Hanches, is all before; I | 
ſo that when his head is pull'd down, and Iο 
in, then he is upon the Hanches ; for his =o 

u 


Croup goes out, and he bows in the 
ERR  Gambrels, 
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Gambrels, and therefore is upon the 
Hanches: That is, the Horſe muſt be a 
little higher behind than before; for 
then his Croup goes out, and he bows in 
the Gambrels, and therefore is upon the 
Hanches. As for example; a Horſe 
goes down a Hill, then his Croup is 
higher than his fore- parts, and his Croup 
goes out, and then he bows in the Gam- 
brels, and is extreamly upon the Hanches. 

So if he be turned in the Stable, his 
Croup is higher than his fore- parts, and 
puts his Croup out, bends in the Gam- 
brels, and therefore is very much upon 
the Hanches. So in plain Ground, 
where there is no Hills, you muſt ſup- 
ply it, with pulling his head down, and 
in, as much as you can, to make him 
higher behind, than before, which puts 
out his Croup, makes him bow in the 
Gambrels, and puts him upon the Han- 


ches; as ſtopping of him, pulling back, 


Paſſager, le petit Gallop, and terra a 
terra: All theſe pulls him down, and 
puts out his Croup, which puts him up- 
on the Hanches. — pore 
If the inward Cavezone's Rein be tied 
to the Pommel, or pull'd hard in your 
hand, it puts him upon the Hanches, be- 
cauſe it puts his inward hinder- leg out - 
4 
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his outward hinder-leg, that it ſhall not 
come in too much, nor at all ; and that 
puts him upon the Hanches ; ſo in Pel- 
ſades, or Corvets, the inward Cavezone's 
Rein tied to the Pommel, puts the in- 
ward Leg out, which puts him upon the 
Hanches, becauſe it thruſts his Croup 
out: But when you have nothing but 
the Bridle, what then? Then the inward 
Rein. of the Bridle doth the ſame in all 
things; but Paſlager his Croup in, i; 
with the outward Rein, becauſe it is the 
Action of a Trot, which is croſs, and ſo 
it will ſuffer it, becauſe his Legs are By- 
as; ſo it is right for Paſſager, to be preſt 
within the Turn, and at Liberty without 
the Turn, or elſe his outward Legs could 
not Jap over his inward Legs: But if you 
have nothing but the Bridle, -he will 
look out of the Turn, if you do not 
help with both Reins; but whenſoever 
you raiſe him in Peſſades, his croup in, 
or out, you mult help with the inward 
Rein, to put out his inward hinder-leg, 
which makes him bow in the Gambrels, 
becauſe his hinder-legs are made like our 
Arms, and therefore muſt bow in the 
Gambrels, if it be thruſt out. 


= 


But I muſt tell you for a great Truth, 
That - whenſoever, upon large circles 
© „ 
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D'une piſte, the Horſe's inward hinder- 


leg is put out, and bows, it puts him not 
upon the Hanches, but very much upon 
the Shoulders; for the more his Buttock 
doth go out, the more ſtill he is upon 
the Shoulders; for that Leſſon is not to 


put him upon the Hanches, but to ſup- 


ple his Shoulders ; for if you would put 
him upon the Hanches, you muſt put in 
his croup ; for the larger circle is wrought 
moſt, becauſe it goes the moſt Ground ; 
yet his hinder-parts are the moſt preſt, 


becauſe in the narrower circle, and there- 


fore upon the Hanches. 
Some are of opinion, that the more 
you put in his croup, the more he is on 


the Hanches; which I do not think, . 
becauſe his inward hinder-leg goes before 
half his Shoulder, and ſo he is wide be- 
hind, and off of the Hanches, and goes 
backward : But if his croup be in, and - 


you put ont his inward hinder-leg, then 


he bows in the Gambrels, his hinder-legs 


narrow behind, and ſo upon the Han- 


ches ; and the more upon the Hanches, : 
if the Horſe goes Byas, becauſe by that 
means the Horſe's hinder-legs are nearer 


together, and ſo narrower, and therefore 


upon the Hanches; and this is molt true: | 


For if the Horſes hinder -leg (within the 


Turn) 


rr ²˙ mA ͤ T1112 BR -_— ooo 
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Turn) goes before his inward fore-leg 
he doth not only go backward, but hi 
inward hinder-leg is ſtiff in the Gam. 
brels, and therefore not upon the Han- 
ches; but when you put out his inward 
hinder-leg, then he bows in the Gam. : 
brels, and therefore upon the Hanches, h 
becauſe his hinder-legs are made like our ,, 
Arms; only he hath a joint more, which I ,; 
is the ſtiffling- joint. V 
You ſee plainly, now, whne an excel. il 
lent, and moſt rare thing it is, to keepa 
Horſe's inward hinder-leg out in all 
manner of things that are in the Man- 5, 
nage ; and 1 in whatſoever you work him, 
him, it is the abſolute Quinteſſence of 
the Mannage ; and without it is nothing Wl = 
right, but moſt falſe, becauſe of abun- - 
dance of irreparable Errors; whereas 
with it all things are right, and moſt 
, TH 
| 'This hath been ſtudied to the Purpoſe, 
and no Horſe but is perfectly made witi 
it, and all is to put his mward hinder-leg 
out inall things ; and being put out thus, 
he muſt bow in the Gambrels, becauſe 
his hinder-legs are made like our Arms, 
And this is that which none either knows, 
or have thought of ; and therefore mark 


it, Th command it, — it if you 
can; 
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can; and if you cannot, do not find 
fault with a thing, becauſe you cannot 
do it: For, certainly no Man is born to 
all Profeſſions, by Inſpiration, but with 
great Study, Diligence, Care, Pati- 
ence, and long Practice: No Man being 
born with ſo ſupream a Wit above others, 

as to do (aſſoon as he ſees it) any thing 
that hath been ſo many Years another 
Man's Study. N f 


2 SSSISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSS 


To put a Horſe upon the Hanches : On 
which I inſiſt the more, becauſe it is the 
End of all our Work and Labour in the 
Mannage ; for without it, no Horſe 
can poſſibly go well. „ 


Horſe can never go well upon the 

Hanches, but his fore- parts muſt 
be wrought; for, in that manner, when 
you ſtop him, you pull his fore- parts, 
and that puts him upon the Hanches, 
becauſe you pull his fore-parts down, 
and in: When you pull him back, you 
put him upon the Hanches, becauſe you 
pull his fore-parts down and in; When 
ou make him go terra a terra; when _ 
ou work the inward Rein, on which 
Es U hand 


— —— — — — I Ca r — or 
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hand ſoever he goes, ſo you preſs him 


on the outſide, and put in his outward 
Hanch, then you put him upon the 
Hlanches, becauſe you pull him down on 
the outſide, with the inward Rein of the 
Bridle, on either hand, 
So (my way) with the Cavezone tied 
to the Pommel, or tied to the Girth 
if he be preſt on the outfide, and his 


outward Hanch put in, puts him upon 


the Hanches, becauſe the Cavezone pulls 
down his Head, and in. And believe 


me, the Cavezone thus, puts him more 


on the Hanches, than any thing; but if 
you prels him on the inſide of the Turn, 
(though you do pull down his Head) he is 
off of the Hanches, becauſe his outward 
Hanch goes out, and therefore puts him 
on the Shoulders. 5 5 

'Yau ſe then, that whatſoever pulls a 


Horſe-head down, and in, puts him up- 


on the Hanches; or that naturally he 


puts his Head down. As for Example ; 


a Horſe that goes Incaputiato, which is, 
to arm himſelf againft the Bitt, is eaſily 
put upon the Hanches ; and being upon 
the Hanches, he is light of the Hand. 

To ſtrike a Horſe on the Knees with 
your Rod, when he riſes before, pulls 
him down, and in, and therefore rm 


S 
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him upon the Hanches. There is no 
Horſe that holds up his Head, but he is 
off of the Hance, nor any Horſe that 


riſes high before, but is off of the Han- 
ches; nor any Horſe in terra a terra, 


when his Head is pulb'd down, and in, 
but goes on the Hanches, if he be rid as 
he ought to be. The Reafon is this ; 


no Horſe can go on the Hanches, that 
doth not bow in the Gambrels, or ind 


houghs: Whenſoever a Horfe riſes high 


before, he is ſtiff in the Gambrels of 


Neceſlity, and therefore off of the Han- 


ches; nor doth a Horſe hold up his 
Head very high, but it ſtiffens his Gam- 
brels, and 1 off of the Hanches; 


nor can any Horſe go low before, but of | 
Neceſſity he muſt bend in the Gambtels, 
either going down a Hill, or turn'd in 


the Stable, which makes is hinder-parts 
higher than his fore-parts ; but he muſt 
bend in the Gambrels, and therefore 
muſt be upon the Hanches, and ſo his 


| Croup in: But if his Croup be out, he 


is upon the Shoulders, though his Head 

be down. 
So many Horſes (as alſo hunting and 

travelling Geldings) go horribly upon the 


Shoulders, though their Heads be down; 


but indeed they are all upon the Shoulders 
U 2 except 


— ——— — 
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except in the Mannage. For Example; 
A Horſe's fore-legs are made like our 
Legs, the Knees outward ; but a Horſe's 
Hinder-legs are made like our Arms, juſt 
contrary : So that whenſoever a Horle is 
raiſed high before, it ſtiffens him in the 
Gambrels; and when he holds up his 
Head, it ſtiffens him in the Gambrels, 
So on the contrary, whenſoever his Head 
is pull'd down, of Neceſſity he muſt 
bend in the Gambrels ; for he cannot do 
otherwiſe, if he be preſt, otherwiſe not, 

I labour this Point the more, becauſe 
you ſhall clearly ſee what puts him on 
the Hanches, and what puts him off of 
the Hanches ; that ſo you may ſhun the 
one, and take the other, which is, to 
put him on the Hanches, becauſe that is 
the End of all our Labour, and the 

uinteſſence of our Art; for, without a 
Horſe be upon the Hanches, he can never 
be a ready-horſe, or light on the Hand; 
but there 1s no Rule without an Excep- 
tion, and that 1s, you may pull down a 
Horſe's Head, and yet not upon the 
Hanches ; which is, when you work his 
Shoulders D'une piſte, Leg and Rein on 
the inſide, though his Head be pull'd 
down, he cannot be on the Hanches, 


becauſe you put it out, and preſs him 
. 5 on 


. — 


2 
— WW 


is in, if he be preſt on the inſide, his 
Croup goes out a little, and therefore 
cannot be upon the Hanches, though his 
Head be pull'd down, becauſe you put 
his Hanch out: This is good to give him 
an apuy upon the Bars, and ſupple his 
Shoulders ; but it cannot put him on that 
which you put away, that were too great 
a Miracle, — impoſſibility. 
Pulling down his Head, and in, puts 
him upon the Hanches, at a Stop; and 
pulling down his Head, and in, when 
you make him go back, puts him upon 
the Hanches : and when you pull down 
his Head and in, and raiſe him, it puts 
him upon the Hanches ; and when you 
preſs him on the outſide of the Turn in 
terra a terra, it puts him upon the Han- 
ches; when you pull down his Head and 
in, either with the Cavezone, or the 
Bridle; and ſo pulling down his Head, 
and in, preſſing him on the outfide of 
the Turn, puts him upon the Hanches 
in terra a terra, or upon his 
Paſſager: And this (I am ſure) is ſuffici- 
ent to put 

which is the Elixir of 


is done when his Head is dow, and in, 
and preſt; that is, when you pull down 
U 3 ; his 


— 
on the inſide: No more when his Croup 


his Walk in _ 


a Horſe upon the Hanches, 
Mannage, .and. 
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his Head, that you preſs him with the 
Heels, or Legs, otherwiſe not; for, if 
a'H orſe holds down his Head to drink 
he is not on the Hanches, for then he 
bows rather before, than' behind, and is 
on the Shoulders ; thenetore he muſt be 
preſt ; ſo if he holds up his Head, it 
works nothing on the Hanches, but the 
contrary. 

A ſhort Trot puts a Horſe upon the 
Hanches, ſo a ſhort Trot D'une piſte, 
Leg and Rein on a fide, puts a Hork 
upon the Hanches, becauſe his inward 
hinder- leg is put out; his Head to the 
Wall puts him upon the Hanches; and 
nothing puts him more on the Hanches 
than a light Hand; for when he hath 

nothing to reſt on before, then he will 
reſt behind, which is upon the Hanches, 

There are many Reaſons why we 
work a Horſe ſo much, to put him upon 
the Hanches, which I have ſhewed you 
before ; but there is one Reaſon more, 
and that is this: A Horſe's Croup, or 
Hanches, bears nothing but his Tail, 
which is very light ; but his Shoulders 
hath his Neck and Head to bear, which 
is more; and therefore we put him upon 


_ the Hanches, to poiſe Bp. and to re- 
| f lieye 
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lieve his Shoulders, and to aid him 
light on the Hand. 


This, much . 4 all manner of 
Horſes upon the Ground, to make 
them obey perfectly both Hand and 
Heel, and to put them upon the Han- 
ches, which is the maſier-piece of our 


Art. 


Klett Ends the Second Part. 
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FOR I: 


Dreſſing and making of Horſes in all ſeve- 
ral Ayres, my new way. 0 


: OU muſt in all Ayres follow the : 
0 Strength, Spirit, and Diſpoſition I * 
of the Horſe, and do nothing 8 
againſt Nature; for Art is but to 
ſet Nature in Order, and nothing elſe: 5 
But to make a Horſe Gallop and Change, 
and to go terra a terra, is for the moſt part I 8 
forced; and in Peſſades the like : For, 
if a Horſe be impatient, he will hardly 
go well in Peſſades. 

No other Ayres are to be forced, but 
every Horſe is to chuſe his own Ayre, 
unto which Nature hath moſt fitted him, 
which you may eaſily ſee, when he 1s 
tied ſhort to the ſingle Pillar my To 


* 
* 
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For Corvets, a Horſe ought to have a 
great deal of Patience: And the Ayre of 
Corvets gives a Horſe Patience with diſ- 
creet Riding, (as they ſay) but I have 
ſeldom ſeen that Attest Riding I doubt 
there is a Miſtake in it, which is this: 


Firſt the Horſe hath Patience, and then 


that Horſe goes in Corvets; but ſeldom 
impatient Horſes are made patient by 
Corvets : So ſeeing moſt Horſes that go 

well in Corvets, -to have Patience, they 


think Corvets gives them Patience, "when 1 


it is Patience that gives them Corvets. 
But there is no Rule without an Excep- 
tion, yet I doubt I am in the right; for, 


though ſome young Horſe may (by 


chance) go in Corvets, yet J aſſure you, 
for the moſt part, Horſes muſt have a 
great deal of time, with the cuſtom of 
often Repetitions; to be in ſome Years, 
and to have gray-hairs in their Beard, 
before they will be ſettled, and firm'd, to 
go certainly in Corvets, both forwards, 
and upon their Voltoes; ther efore it is an 
Error in thoſe that think they can force 
Corvets, if the Horſe's inclination be not 
to go in that Ayre; for I have known 
many Horſes, that all the Force in the 


world would er make go in Corvets; 


their 3 being againſt it: Cor- 


vets 


— —— — 
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vets is an Ayre, built only of Art: for 
if the Horſe be not perfectly in the Hand 
and the Heels, and upon the Hanche 
he will never go in Corvets : Yet I mui 
tell you, this new way of mine wil 
make Horſes go in Corvets, which by ng 
other way would have been brought to 
it, and it ſeldom or never fails me. 

For leaping Horſes, there are four ſe- 
veral Ayres, which are Croupadoes 
Balotadoes, Capriols, and a Pace and a 
Leap; the heighth of theſe may be al 
alike, but not the Manner; though the Str. 
Horſe that goes the longeſt time, mul 900 
needs go the higheſt. 5 8 

Croupadoes is a Leap, where the fte 
Horſe pulls up his hinder-legs, as if hee 
drew, or pull'd them up into his Body. mc 
Balotadoes is a Leap where the HorkW,; 

offers to ſtrike out with his hinder-legs, ſl = 
but doth not; and makes only an offer, Ii; 
or half Strokes; ſhewing only the Shoes toc 
of his hinder-legs, but doth not ſtrike, the 
only makes an offer, and no more. wh 
Capriols is a Leap, that when the yet 
Horſe is at the full heighth of his Leap, MH, 
he yerks, or ſtrikes out his hinder-legs Nat 
as near, and as even together, and as fa B 
out as ever he can ſtretch them ; wind me 

- the 


aid amiſs, for good Feet are 
ite, elfe the Horſe dares never light on 

them, for fear of hurting them (no 

more than a Man that hath the Gout, 
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the French call, Nouer TEſquillette, 
which is, to tie the point. 

A Pace and a Leap, is, as it were three 


Ayres; the Pace terra a terra, the 


rafing of him a Corvet, and then a 


Leap: Theſe Ayres can never be fore'd 
o go well in them, in ſpight of their 


but what Nature ordains 


Poinſons, 


them ; for, they are called, well-diſpo- 
Jed Horſes. 4, + Volt o SAO. 

What belongs to leaping Horſes (ac- 
cording to the old Opinion) are theſe 


things: A Horſe of huge and vaſt 
Strength, an excellent Mouth, perfect 
good Feet; in which laſt they have not 


dares Leap) and fo will never riſe. 


I could wiſh a good Mouth, (which 


s a good Apuy) neither too hard, nor 
too ſoft, but to ſuffer a good Apuy upon 


the Bars, and fo to ſuffer curb, 
which is to be underftood a good Mouth : 
yet I muſt tell you, the rareſt leaping 
Horſe that ever I faw, or rid, went not 
at all upon the curb, but only upon the 
Bars of His Mouth, which I do not com- 
mend ; but it is better to have him LP 

; ; O, 


very requi- 


——— — 
— — - 
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ſo, ein fo rare a Horſe, than to be ſo 
Oover- curious as not to have him Leap at 
all, becauſe he went not upon the curb, 
That they mult be very ſtrong Horſes 
to be leaping Horſes, is a very great Er- 
ror ; for, it is not the ſtrongeſt Horſes 
that! IS fitteſt for the delight of the Man- 
nage, and eſpecially not for leaping 
Horſes ; for 1 have ſeen many ſtrong 
Hes that muſt be galloped very long 
before you could abate the ſtrength of 
their chines; and all that while they 
would do nothing but yerk, and 821 He 
_ diſordered counter times of falſe Leaps, 6 
and the beſt Horſe-men in the world 15 
could never make them leaping Horſes: 
So it is not ſtrong, but . well-diſpoſed 
Horſes ; for the beſt leaping Horſes that 85 
ever I knew, were the weakeſt Horſes I 
r wh 
Take one of the guard, the ſtrongeſt 
Fellow that is, and I will bring a little He 
Fellow, that ſhall out-leap him many a 
Foot; yet that ſtrong Fellow would 
cruſh that little Fellow to Death in his 
Arms: So 'tis not Strength, but Diſpo- 
ſition fits Horſes for Leaping, But ſome bein 
will ſay, that a little Man's Strength is Ho 
above 68 Weight, and the great Man's : 
Weight is above ls — but that 


15 


zs not ſo; for the; great Man's Strength 
o ſhall be more above his Weight, than 
a the little Man's Strength above his, and 
b. pet the little Man ſhall out-leap him. 
es Nay, two little Men of equal Strength, 
- | the one ſhall lap excelkntly, and the 
es other not; and more, a Weaker little 
n man ſhall out-leap the Stronger, and 
"> | ſometimes a weak flender ſlim Fellow 
"> will out-leap. a knit ſtrong Fellow; ſo 
chat it is nothing but Diſpoſition, which 
of Nature gives, and not Art: Sometimes 
«a ſtrong great Fellow will out-leap a lit- 
ch tle Man, but that is ſeldom, becauſe their 
10 Spirits are more dilated, aſunder, and 
" diffuſed, than in little men: The like I 
vill aſſure you in Horſes, as I have told 
you of men; there may be a ſtrong, 
at Horſe diſpoſed for Leaping, and that no 
doubt is an excellent Horſe; but for the 
moſt part they are but weak Horſes, that 
e Nue diſpoſed for Leaping; ſometimes æ& 
* Horſe finds himſelf fo. pincht with Cor- 
eets upon the Hanches, being weak, that 
he finds eaſe in Leaping.  — —_ 
. Thus you ſee, that Leaping Horſes 
are diſpoſed by Nature, and not Art, 
being full of Spirit, and Light; ſo that 
Horſe-men hath nothing to do in making 


Leaping Horſes, but only to give them 
e 
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the time, which is all the Art ought to 
be uſed to a leaping Horſe ; and he that 
thinks to ſhew more Art in a leaping i 
Horſe, will but ſhew his Ignorance and 
Folly. we . Joe: 7 

A Pace and a Leap is an Ayre, in 
which Horſes commonly go when they || 
have not a good Apuy ; for the Pace il 1 
puts him upon the hand, and gives him I { 
a Riſe to leap like one that runs before 0 
he leaps, and ſo may leap higher than If 
he that goes every time a Leap. Thus I C 
I have ſhewed you theſe Ayres, Corvets, v 
Croupadoes, Balotadoes, Capriols, and a I 
Pace, and a Leap, which Nature muſt I I 
do more than Art: Two Paces, and three ri 
Paces, and a Leap, are not comely, and I he 
are indeed rather a Gallop Galliard, than I to 
can be called an Ayre. 5 


SD 


My New Way at the fingle Pillar, which 
7s moſt effeftual and operative for tht 
Dreſſing of all Horſes in all Ayres 


* 


whatſoever. 


[" Irſt bring the Horſe ſaddled, and bri- 
dled, and put him under the Button, 
and then let a Groom take the inward 
Wi | Cavezone's 
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Cavezone's Rein for the right-hand, and 
lap it about the ſingle Pilhr, and make 
it very ſhort, (but where he holds it 
higher than where 'tis tied to the Ring 
of the Cavezone) and let another Groom 
hold the long Rein of the Cavezone on. 
the other fide, in his hand, with a Poin- 
ſon in the other hand, to prick himif he 
ſhould put out his Croup too much ; and 
one behind him with a Rod, to keep him 
from going backwards; and then let the 
Cavalarizzo raife him De firme a firme, 
which is in a place: A little at firſt muſt 
ſatisfy you, for, Rome was not built in a 
Day. Thus tying him ſhort, he cannot 
riſe high, and therefore to find his Eaſe, 
he goes upon the Hanches ; for he is, 
forced to it: After he is uſed fo a little, 
two Rods is the beſt help, one upon the 
Shoulder, and the other under his Belly, 
which puts him upon the Hanches. 

| Tic hi 


Tie him & fill with the Lame REH, 
and when he is perfect De firme a firme, 
then make him go upon his Voltoes With 
two Rods in your hands, helping before 
with one Rod, and the other under his 
Belly; and be you on the outſide of the 
Horſe, and he will go upon his Voltoes 
perfectly. . 
5 X 2 Tie 
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Pages him fo ſtill with the'fame Rein, 


and help him with both your Rods as 
before, Mo be on the outſide of him, 
and then go forwards, and face the 


Horſe, and he will go in Corvets upon 


his Voltoes backwards perfectly; which 
I never ſaw but this Way. 

Tie him with the ſame Rein ſtill, and 
you may make him go fide-ways in Cor- 
vets. 
Now tie the leſt Rein (as you did the 

right) ſhort, which doth the Bufineſs; 
and do in all things as I told you for the 
right-hand ; and thus the Horſe goes per- 
feetly on both Hands, in Corvets in 
a Place, upon his Turns, backward upon 


his Voltoes, and fide-ways, without any 


Body on him, which was never known 
or Con before. | 

3 e Horſe goes rfectly thus, 

t upon him, t he Nein fel tied 

naw, ort, and make Ml 8 you did 


beste in every thing, and yo inay make 


him go in all other WP the ſame Way. 


vets. 
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dene ane ore 53-0330? e oe 


How to areſs a H orſe perfedtly in Oos vert 
207 e Pillar, which is the fare 
Way. 


Hen you work a Horſe WE eu 
. vets, before you do that, you 
mult make à Horſe to riſe perfectly in 
Peſſades, which is high before, and to 
ſtay upon the hand, uſing the Cavezone 
ſtill; and this forward, and not upon 
Circles at the firſt by any means : Then: 
to make him go in Corvets, tie the Ca- 


vezone's Rein from the Wall to keep 


that hinder- leg to his other hinder-leg that 
is next the Wall, and begin with two or 
three Corvets, and then walk him again, 
and then corvet Bim again; and if you 
feel him on the hand, and he'goes for- 
wards with it, he will uickly diet 
and if he goes forwards too try let 
him make his Corvets in a place, and pull 
him hack, and then make him 12 in: Core. 


When your left Shoulder is to Ihe N 
Wall, you muſt tie the right Caverone's 
Rein to the Pommel, . whichidottnoton-- 
ly FP; back 902 binder-leg on the ſame 
1 e 
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| fide the Cavezone's right Rein is tied, I d 
but it alſo ſupples his Shoulders extream- || c 
ly, and prepares him; nothing like it to ! 
go * Voltoes on the right hand. 
hen your right Shoulder is to the t. 
Wall, then you muſt tie the left Cave, ft 
zone's Rein to the Pommel, for the ſame I c. 
Reaſons, and work him in Corvets as 1 t! 
told you before; and this will prepare N at 
him, and make him go upon his Voltoe Is 
on the left-hand ; and no Leſſon better at I v 
the firſt. 8 
here is another rare Leſſon for Cor. | hi 
vets, which is this; tie the right Cave- - 
in 


zone's Rein to the Pommel, and let him 

o on the left-hand, Leg and Rein on a 

Side, as if his head was to. the Pillar; le 
and raiſe him fo in Corvets, two or three C 
times, his Croup out ; and then walk him, to 
and then corvet him in the ſame Manner: I w 
This. keeps out his inward hinder-lep, 
and ſa Hons him to the Hand and Heel, 
that there is nothing like it ; but though 
he goes on the left-hand, he is ſuppled 
for Ke right-hand. 

The kft-hand is the ſame ; you muſt 
tic the left Cayezone's Rein to the Pom- 
mel, and go on the right-band, his 
Croup out, and help Leg and Rein on 4 
Side, and 10 do i in all thing — as 1 


— — — — —— —— — — 8 — 


— 


— 
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did before; and thus he ſhall never be 
entier, but moſt ſupple both to hand and 
Heel. 


To put him upon Corvets on bis vol. 


toes, in ward Cavezone's Rein muſt 


ſtill be tied to the Pommel, and his 


croup muſt not be in too much; but ra- 
ther D'une piſte, for teaching of him, 
and to keep out the inward hinder-leg 


is the Buſineſs : help a little with the out- 
ward Rein of the Bridle, and make him 


go three or four Corvets, and then walk 


him, and then corvet him again ; and fo 
diminiſh your Walk, and augment your 


Corvets, until he rakes a perfect Turn 


in Corvets ; and when he is perfect, then 


let the Horſe go upon his Voltoes byas in 

Corvets, and that's the Perfection in Vol- 
toes : You muſt always (in Corvets). help 
with the outward Rein, not only to keep 
him up, but to give him the Ply, and to 
make him go Byas, and not help with 


your Legs at all. 


If you find he paſtes too 1 then 
raiſe him high! in Peſſades, and kee him 
upon the hand, and help him with the 
Rod upon the Shoulders and Legs, to 
make him bend them; which is the only 
Grace in all Ayres whatſoever: This, and 


thus working of him upon his Voltoes, 


* —— —— —— * 


either | 


. - — — — —— — — * - E 
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either D'une piſte, or his croup in upon b 
Peſſades, will make him 8⁰ nel in N pe 
Corvets. 8 | 
To make a Horſe go fide -Ways in Cor- Wl a] 
vets, help only with the Bridle, and put to 
his head to the Wall; and. on the right- be 
hand, help with the outward Rein, and I pa 
let the Horſe Byas ; that is, his Shoulder th 
before his Croup; and let him go three hi 
or four Corvets Byas, and then walk him hi. 
Byas ; and then corvet him Byas again, 
and ſo walk him, and corvet him; and Nah 
by little and little diminiſh his Walking, to 
and augment his Corvets until he goes all N be 
in Corvets, which he will ſoon do, and he 
very perfectly. * for 
For the left-hand, Xo ity the outward At 
Rein, and: the Horſe being Byas, do in I det 
every thing, as.I told you before for the pat 
right-hand ;, and the Horſe will very foon | the 
go Byas, and very perfectly. 
JI To make the Horſe go in corvets * 
ward, pull the Horſe back, and then 
make him go three or four Corvets in 2 
place, and then pull him back again, 
and then corvet. him. in a place again ; 
and thus pulling him back, and corvet- 
ting him in a place, diminiſhing the pul- 
ling back, and W 8 the "AY 
0 
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perfectly as can be. 


To go forwards in Corvets, you muſt 
always help with the Rein to the Wall; 


behind; becauſe he leads with his fore- 
parts, and his hinder- parts follow to keep 
the Ground that his fore-parts hath got; 
his 22 8 at Liberty, and his 
hinder- parts preſt. 


ind always help with the Rein to the Wall; 

ng, to narrow him before, and in ge him 
all ¶ behind, to be there at ſe 
ind FN be leads with his hinder-parts, and his 
bore- parts follow, to keep the Ground 
ard that his hinder- parts hath got; his hin- 
in ¶ der-parts being at Liberty, and his fore- 


the parts preſt, your hand is to he low, that 


on ¶ the Horſe may not go too high, and your 
body a little — 1 

K. parts — to lead, and not he 

en the Legs at all, but with the ha 


4 time to pull him back, as he falls whe 


in, Ground. 

1; For ſide-ways in Corvets, you muſt 
ct- ¶ help with the outward Rein and outward 
ul- Leg; that is, you muſt pull that Rein om 
ts, which hand ſoever he goes, and your con- 


he ¶ trary Leg; and that's right for ſide-ways. 
Knowing 


he will at laſt go backward in Corvets as 


to inlarge him before, and to narrow him 


To g bs hes Octet . 


- — * 
— — — q—— — 
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- Knowing how to help him forwards, | ct 
backwards, and of each fide, in Corvets, I it 
put thoſe together, and then you may ba 
make him do the croſs when you pleaſe, I pi 
without any Difficulty. 15 
For the Saraban in Corvets, it muſt I or 
be with the outward Rein, which is to 1 
be pull'd firſt on one Side, and then on N of 
the other fide, in every corvet, from fide I an 
to ſide, helping only with your hand; ¶ bi 
your outward Shoulder following it, and I fo 
not helping with your Legs at all. bo 
All Ayres muſt be quick from the I a 
Ground, and are to ſtay upon the hand; i 
that is, to ſoutenir, or hold him there, 
but it muſt be gently; a light, and a 
firm hand, helping every time. 
If a Horſe beats upon the hand, it is, 
becauſe he doth not obey the Curb; and i 
in that caſe, you muſt raiſe him very 
high in Peſſades, and hold him | there, ¶ ob 
which puts him upon the Curb; and if N 
this will not do, then gallop him upon a I w. 
Atraight Line by a Wall, or otherwiſe; I ha 
and from his Gallop ſtay him upon the I th! 
hand, and let him go in corvets ; or {ct I lit 
him gallop forward Le petit Gallop, and I an 
ſtop him, and then raiſe him three or H 
four Peſiades very high, and hold him on oy 
the hand when he is up, and this wil 


Cute 
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cure him; if not, then trot him, and 


ſtop him good hard ſtops; and pull him 
hack : And upon the ſame circles D'une 
piſte, gallop him, and ſtop him, and 
pull him back, and this will ſettle him 
on the hand, I warrant you ; your Stir- 
rups being of an equal Length, except one 
of your Legs was ſhorter than the other, 
and rather a hole ſhorter than too long ; 


but ſtill that you may fit ſtraight ; not 


ſo ſhort as the. Talians, or the Spaniards, 


but that you may fit upon your twiſt, 


and ſtraight upon your ſtirrups. 


Gebete WII de . d ch Eb PE f 85 +43 


The true way for Corvets. 


He ſeat is to be juſt as in terra a 
terra, but not ſo ſtiff, nor fo 
oblique ; the bridle-hand even with his 


Neck, the Knuckles towards his Neck on 


which hand ſoever he goes; but the 


hand ſtill even with his Neck, two or 
three Fingers above the Pommel, and a 
little forward, and no help but ſoutenir, 
and in good time, according to the 
Horſe's time ; for every Horſe takes his 


own time. 
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Quick it muſt be from the esd 


and to ſtay in the Ayre upon the hand, 


your Body always going to that which 
comes to you; that is, to bend a little to 


him as he riſes; but fo inſenſibly, that 


the beholders cannot perceive it. 

Vou are to fit as forward to the Pom- 
mel as you can, being ſtraight, and your 

Thighs and Knees as cloſe as if they were 

glued to the Saddle, but your Toes down, 
that you may be weak in the Hams; 
that 1s, to have your Nerves weak from 
the Knees, down-wards, and ſtrong from 
the Knees upwards, and not touch your 
Forſe with the Legs, nor help with your 

Legs at all ; but to leave his croup free 
to follow his fore-parts that lead. 

For when the Horſe is between the 
Pillars, or at the ſingle Pillar my way, 
and no body on him, yet he goes as juſt 
as can be, and yet there is no Leg that 
helps him, therefore you muſt not help 
with your Legs at all; for, if you help 
with your outward Leg, he thinks he 
muſt go terra a terra; and if he doth go 
in corvets, he goes all awry, and leans on 
the outſide; and if you help with the in- 
ward Leg, then he put out his croup, and 
leans all on the inſide; and if you help 


with both your Legs, it preſſes him too 
much, 


1 
t 
h 
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8. much, and makes him go too quick a 
nd, ¶ time; therefore the right way is not to 
help with your Legs at all. 
wa This is for a Horſe that goes bn 5 

'Y ly; but if a Horſe puts in his croup toa 
much, you muſt put it out with your in- 
ward Leg ; and if he puts out his croup 
too much, then you muſt put it in with 
your outward Leg: But remember al- 
ways, that your Horſe goes Byas upon 
his circles, his fore-parts always to lead, 
which is ' oblique : And this 1s the exact 


way for corvets. 


LAAASAIAGASAGALIAAASAM 


07 Corvets upon Voltoes, and to n 
e them, 2119 


1 with the Legs at all, until you 
b chan ge; the Toes own to unbrace your 

4 Nerves, and your hand even with his 
Creſt; or Neck, and only*ſoutenir, and 

not help every, time, in muſical time; and 
according to the time of the Horſe, for 
every Horſe takes his own time; though 
all Ayres ſhould be quick from the 
round, and to ſtay upon the hand, and 


ap with the Rod in a * time, either 
T croſs 


— oy It Wucht a little oblique; help not 
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_ croſs his Neck, or on the inſide, which 
vou pleaſe, as you find occaſion : And a 
the Horſe is thus going upon his Voltoes 
in Corvets on the right-hand, when you 
would change him, put your right-leg 
gently to him, and then hold him up 
with your hand a little, on the infide of ; 
His N — the Knuckles always towards 
his Neck, on which hand ſoever you go; Ip. 
and as ſoon as he hath changed, then take A 
your right-leg from him, as before, and I ar 
Help not with the Legs at all, oply the © th 
poiſe is to be a little on the outſide, | i 

Now you are on the left-hand, when Li 
you would change again, put your  lett- I ur 
leg gently to him, and your hand to hold H 
him up a very little on the infide of the I th 
turn, and then take away your left-leg  m 
as before, and help not with the Legs at 
all. The reaſon why (upon his changes) 
I begin with the leg, and not the hand, 
zs this: If I began with the hand, he 
would ſtop; and if I did turn my hand, 
his croup would go out, and be loſt, and 
therefore I begin with the leg; but in- 
ſtantly I hold him up with my hand, 
when they are ſonear together, that none 
can perceive it: If his Shoulders do not 
come in enough, you muſt turn your 
hand, to help with the outward Fe 
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And this muſt be done ſo neatly, and 
gently, and with ſo much art as poſſibly” 
can be, which is the quinteſſence of 
changing upon Voltoes in Corvets: For 
Demi-voltoes in Corvets, the fame way, 
and the ſame helps; and ſo for a Demi- | 
ayre, the ſame helps. 4 
A Horle that retains his forces, and is 
2 and towards reſty, Corvets is an 
Ayre that will not agree well with him; 
and and Horſes of great fire, and fougue, | 
the that are impatient, are very improper for 
ll Ayres, as Corvets, Demi-ayres, and 
hen I Leaps ; but they are more proper to. go 
eft- © upon the Ground; for, as to furious 
old Horſes, and impatient, all Ayres augment 
the their Collers, and deprive them of Me- 
leg mory and Obedience. | 
8 af E would have the firſt Leflon in Cor- 
es) vets to be make leaſurely, and high be- 
nd, fore, which is Peſſades; for that (long 
he time before he brings his fore-legs to the 
nd, Ground) doth give him means to aſſure 
and his Hanches, and to firm his Head, and 
in. to bend his F ore-legs, and to divert him 
nd, from Apprehenſions, and Unquietneſs, 
one and to hinder him from Dune whit: 
not I 15 Trepigner. 


Y a; ²˙ i_ 
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Here T will ſhew you, how to dreſs leaping 
Horſes, 


Alk a Horſe forward, and then 
make him make one Leap, and 
preſently raiſe him high; a Peſſade, or 
| two; and ſtay him, and keep him upon 
| the Hand, and then augment your Leaps, 
| and diminiſh your Peſſades, and ſo by 
little and little he wall leap perfectly ; 
and after he is perfect upon a right Line 
forward, then you muſt put him upon 
Voltoes, or Circles, and continue the 
ſame Method; but the Circles muſt be a 
little large at firſt. | 
You muſt remember, when you raiſe 
him to Leap, that you help him with 
your Rod behind, either one Stroke, or 
more, as you pleaſe, ſo it be in time; 
and that i is, when the Horſe is raiſed, then 
help him, but always high Peſſades after 
he hath leapt. 
| Remember to fit ſtraight, your Stir- 
rups a little ſhorter, a hole, or ſo; for 
too ſhort would throw you out of the 
Saddle, and too long would diſorder your 
Seat, and make you loſe your Stirrups; 


your 
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your Toes down, to ſlack your Nerves 
from the Knees downward, or elſe the 
- Horſe would bolt forward too much; for 


a leaping Horſe ſhould never go forward 


above a foot and a half at the moſt ;' and 
when you raiſe him, inſtantly put your 
Breſt out, which makes your Shoulders 


go a little back (though inſenſibly) to the 
Beholders; for, did you not ſo when the 
Horſe riſes, it would be too late when 
he yerks behind, or raiſes his Croup. 
N ow. I muſt tell you, that your Knees 


and Thighs muſt be as cloſe as if they 


were-glu'd to the Saddle; and for your 
bridle-hand, you muſt always help with 
it the outward Rein, to bring in his out- 


ward Shoulder, to narrow him before. 


and inlarge him behind, to preſs him on 
the inſide of the turn, and to be at 

Liberty without the turn, that his Croup- | 
may go a little out, and be free; for 
elſe, how ſhould he leap, if his Croup 


were ſubjected, OT — up“! Therefore 


the outward Rein is to be uſed for all 


leaps whatſoever, either e or n i 


„ - => 
Here I will tell you x ſecret! for the 


Hand, concerning leaping Horſes; and 
that is this: The. Bridle: being a little 


"DLL than ordinary, raiſe him well, and 


1 > every/ 
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every time put your Hand a little for- 
ward, to ſoutenir, and ſtay him there 

upon the Hand, as if he hung in the 

Ayre; and in every leap help him ſo, 

and take a juſt time, like a Ball at the 


® au. gas _” " ae 8880 


All Leaps are made upon the Hand, 

and nothing elſe; therefore ſee that the 
Horſe be well ſettled upon the Hand, 
before ever you make him leap; for no- 
thing diſorders a Horſe's Mouth more 


Fan 


than leaps : For, a pace and a leap, it 
muſt be done the ſame way. DIP 
Thus ends the Method for teaching 


leaping Horſes. 


A true Obſervation in Riding. 


Fj Here is no man, that hath not 2 

| muſical Head, that can be a. good 
HFHorſe- man, becauſe all Horſes ought to 
go in a juſt and muſical time, though 
the time varies in every Horſe, ſome 
lower, and ſome quicker ; and beſides 
as no Man plays on the Lute, but the 
Lame Strings that he ſtops with his left- 
hand, he always ſtrikes with his right- 


band, or elſe it would be ill muſick; 8 
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in riding, whatſoever you touch, or help 
with your left - hand, you muſt ſtrike 
with your Heel, or Calf of your Leg, 


or elſe it will be ill muſick on Horſe- 


back : And therefore a good Horſeman 
ſhould never fail to have Hand and Heel 


| to go together, no more than the Muſi- 


cian his two Hands together. 


B 


Here Ends, the Third Part. 
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FOURTH PART, 


WHICH 


Contains all the Faults and Errors th: P. 
Horſe can commit ; with the Vices, and 
Horſe's. Sins in the Mannage, and the li 
ways how to rectiſy him, and the Me. 
dicines how to cure him. = 


O Horſe makes a fault, but it e 
is either in his Shoulders, or his bh 
Croup ; either before, or be- 
hind : That is, he doth either 
diſobey the Hand or the Heel. 

If you work Horſes, as I have told 
you, in the firſt Leſſons, he can never be 
entier, which is, not to turn; for, enti- 

er is to put in his Croup, and put out his 
Shoulders; and thoſe Leſſons puts out 
his Croup, and in his Shoulders, which 


15 
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is contrary to entier: So that ſuppling a 
Horſe's Shoulders thus, a Horſe can ne- 
ver be entier; for indeed, it is the ſtiff- 
neſs of his Shoulders, more than his 
Croup; and working as J have told you, 
he ſhall never be entier: But, if he be 
rery obſtinate, pull the inward Cave- 
one's Rein hard to you, and ſpur him 
on the. inſide, and that will cure him. i 
If the Horſe doth not obey the Heel, | 
but puts out his Croup, then his Head to 
the Wall (Leg and Rein contrary) will 
cure him; if not, then upon his Circles 
put his Head from the turn, and help 
him with your outward. Leg, and ſpur 
him, (if there be cauſe) then bring in 
M. your inward Shoulder, which puts in his 
Croup; but his Legs go falſe: If this 
will not do, then pull the outward: Ca- 
rezone's Rein to the turn, which infalli- 
his bly will put in his Croup, but falſer than, 
he. the other; becauſe now he is pull'd 
her fo look out of the turn, and his Croup 
before his Shoulders, and his Legs very 
old fe ; but what is good for the Stomach, 
be ill for the Liver, and one muſt not 
to many things at once ; but when 
his — have cured the vice, fall to the, true 


out I way of tha again. 
When 
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When a Horſe goes falſe upon his ter- 
ra a terra, in bringing in his Shoulders I} 1 
too much, and taking too much Ground ||| « 
with his fore-parts, there is no way to ! 
remedy it, like tying the inward Cave- « 
zone's Rein as ſtraight as poſſibly you can Iſl 1 
to the Pommel ; for then he hath not fo Iſl 5 
much room to bring in his Shoulders, 1) 
though it appears otherwiſe ; but thus he It 
takes ſhorter Steps, and leſs Ground; and It. 
then he is cured. | P 
1 
Ae 
To work only with the Bridle, a Horſe fl h 
that hath the vice of bringing in his ir 
outward Shoulder too much. tc 


E Ugandone is diſobeying both the Hand I hi 
and the Heel; but more the | to 
Hand : For, no Horſe can bring in his 
Shoulders too much, but he muſt put 
out his Croup ; and no Horfe that bring- 
eth in his Shoulders too much, but he fir 
comes into the turn, and keeps not his ¶ ot 
Ground; and if he riſe too high, he hath 
more liberty to bring in his outward 
Shoulder : 'Then the Buſinefs to recover 
him of that vice is, to keep him low, 
and to make him go forward truly, by 
4 
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with his Legs and Body, you ſitting i in the 
right pofture as you ſhould, and with 
true and right helps for terra a terra, as 
I have. ſhewed you before. Then to 
cure him is thus ; fit oblique as I have 
ſhewed you, pulling the inward Rein, 
your Hand on the outſide of his Neck, 
your Knuckles towards his Neck ; and 
to keep him down, that he ſhall not riſe 
too high, your bridle-hand as low as his 
Neck, and that will keep him down ; 
and there is half his vice cured, that he 
cannot come in ſo much. And now to 
keep him from coming in at all; becauſe 
his coming in is by reaſon of his not go- 
ing forward: Therefore to make him go 
forward, you muſt help with both your 
Legs; and as the outward Leg keeps in 
his Croup, ſo the inward Leg puts him 
forward; ſo the Hand low keeps him 
down, and both Legs puts him forward, 
and then he is cured with right helps, 
and goes truly. This I have tried, and 
find it to be moſt true; where al the 


other helps may do, but they are falſe, 


both for the Man's fitting, and the 
Horſe's going; therefore I ſet down 
none but this, becauſe you ſhould not 

uſe . b Doing Voltoes may be good 
— ſometimes, 
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ſometimes, for this vice may fix his 
—_— Rog Iii 
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Any Horſes, though they can do 


Obſervations. © 

| M nothing but trot, yet when they oþ 
are preſt in the mannage, they will make 
a ſhuffling amble ; nay, they will perfect- JF 
ly amble, which is the worſt action for b 
the mannage that poſſible can be; and * 
therefore to hinder them of that action, I H 
there is nothing better, than to pull in I 
their Heads into the turn as much al: 
poſſible you can, and to put them upon  _ 
as narrow Circles as you can; and this I gh 
will hinder them from ambling: And to! 
give them the Spurs ſoundly, when they on 
amble, will alſo put them from ambling: I ; 
Many ſtrong Horſes will amble when 
they are preſt in the mannage, but com- 
monly Horſes amble out of weakneſs 
either by Nature, or that they are almo 

tired: As ſoon as Foles are foled, we ſee 
that they all amble at firſt, becauſe they 
are ſo weak; and after they come to 2 


little ſtrength, then they trot. 
rl | 
| | There 


There are many Horſes, that when- 
ſoever they are preſt, they will put up 
their Heads; it may be to ſhun the preſ- 
ſure of being put upon the Hanches ; 
for, holding up their Heads puts them 
off of the Hanches. To remedy this, 
tie the Cavezone, my way, to the 
Pommel ; for, that pulls down his Head, 

and therefore muſt put him on the Han- 
rl ches: But the Horſe, to hinder that, 
4 will. ſtrive ill not to be upon the Han- 
c ches, by putting out his Croup; then 
if you muſt ſpur him on that fide until he 
na obeys. you: It may be he caſts up his 
"> I Head, becauſe he doth not obey the 
n Curb; then you muſt trot him, and ſtop. 
3 F him; amd gallop him, and ſtop him, 


ON and pull him back; * this upon the 


his Shoulders, and then hei is cured. | 
to Whenſoever a Horſe goes too much 
e on the Back, and fetches diſordered leaps, 
S* there is no way better to hinder him, 
en than to hold him well and faſt on the | 
n. Hand ; for, a ſlack Hand gives him li- 
berty to leap, when a ſtiffer Hand hinders ; 
i him from leaping... | 
ee When a Horſe uſes to go low 1 in Cor- 
Jets, and that by much reſt, and many 


4 holy-days, or but little riding, the Horſe 


goes too much « on the Back; there is no- 
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thing takes him off more, than to put 
in his Croup, and his outward Hanch, 
for that ſubjects his hinder- parts ſo much 
as he is hindred, and tied u from 
erouping, or going upon the Back: But 
before you come to that, it were very 
d to trot and gallop him fo long upon 
large Circles, D'une piſte, until you find 
that you have totally abated his Chine, 
and taken him off of his Back, and then 
put in his outward Hanch, to ſubject his 
Eroup again, that he may go on the 
Hanches, and not to go . the Back. 
e An there is nothing in the World 
ts a Horſe more upon the Hanches, 
Am the Cavezone my way tied to the 
Pommel, and to preſs him on the outſide 
of the turn, that he may lean on the 
outſide; that is, to lean on his out ward 
Leg, that 3 is, on his outward hinder-leg, 
which is done by the inward Rein croſs 
his Neck, or tied to the Pommel, to put 
him on the outſide. 

If a Horſe will not trot right but 
wrangle in his going, between a falſe 
trot, and a falſe gallop ; then tie the in- 
ward Rein of the Cavezone very ftraight 
to the Pommel, and put out his Croup 


much upon large Circles; and if he 
tal 


doth jumble, and falſify his Legs, 
give 
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give him the Spur, Ae turn; or | 
both Spurs ſoundly, and good ſtops; and | 
this infallibly will bee him trot right, 1 
and go juſt upon Bad or gallop, as as 1 
he ſhould do. ih 


FLELSLSLELSLSLELSLL 
Of a rely Horſe. 


9 Reſty Horſe is he that Will not 29 
41 ferward; the way then 1 19 to pull 
him backwards, and then he will go for- 
wards: It ſeldom fails; but if it t 40 fil 

then uſe your Spurs to the purpoſe; l 
though he rebels a great while, the Spurs 
will perſwade him at laſt, being the beſt 
argument you can uſe to him, i they be 
given ſharply, (ſoundly, 'and in time} 
and are continued until he doth yield, 

which certainly he will do at lai; tos 
this remedy never fails; all other reme» 
dies are fooliſh ; you were as good apply 
ut | Roſe-water and Sugar-candy to him : 
{|| Therefore the Spurs does the Buſineſs. 
n- For all our old Writers x were mightily de- 
ht ceived in it. 

ip Fora Horſe that is retenu, pareſus, or 
he contre-coeur, which is all but a ſpice of 
2 be ſure to uſe the * 

Z 2 For 
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For a Horfe that falls down upon the 
Ground, or in the Water; bites, or 


ſtrikes; nothing better than the Spurs, 
But I muſt tell you, for vitious Horſes, 
that indangers the company by biting, 
and ſtriking, there is no better way than 
to geld them; for that will cure them, 
or nothing. But I aſſure you, that viti- 
ous Horſes are very hardly recovered, or 
never; ſo dangerous a thing it is to have 
ſuch a Jade, and the worſt, if he be 
ſpoil'd by an ignorant Rider: And more 
Horſes are ſpoil'd by ill riding, and are 
made vitious, than by Nature. 


22322 LAM SASAAUAAARGAG 
Of a un- auch 8 


Fo or run- away Horſe, you muſt hing 
2 a gentle Bitt, the Curb ſlack, a gen- 
tle Sly that nothin g may hurt his 
Mouth, or his Noſe; for, certainly Marp 
Cavezones, and cruel Bitts, hard curb'd, 
made Horſes run-way heretofore, making 
them deſperate, You muſt alſo have a 
gentle Hand, offend him no way ; and 
Walk him firſt without ſtopping, but ſtay- 
ing of him by little and little ; and then 


trot him ; and from * trot, to his * 
an 
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and ſo by little and little ſtay him: And 
always make much of him when he obeys 
you. And from his trot, you muſt 
gently gallop him; and from his gallop, 
to a trot; and from his trot, to his walk 
and from. his walk, by little and little, 
ſtay him, and always with a gentle 
Hand, This is to lead him from 
running away.. 

But put the caſe he doth run-away, 
what is to be done then? It is certain, 
that the more you pull the Cavezone, he 
will run the faſter to oppoſe you; and 
the more you pull the Bridle, and 
ſtraighten; the Curb, hurting him, the 


more you pull, the more he will pull, 
and run the faſter ; for pulling doth no- 


(more good, than if you ul c a Wall: 


Then if you have field-room, when he 
begins to run, give him the. Spurs conti- 
nually, ſharply, and ſoundly, and tlack 
the Bridle, and Spur him until he begins 
to flack of himſelf, and to be contented 
to ſtay ; -and as, often as he begins to run, 
uſe the ſame way, and at laſt I dare un- 
dertake he. will be cured : For this is the 
beſt way in the World for a run- away 
A 

But if you have not room, and are 
cicumſerib d in a narrow place, then let 

” 0 3 him 
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him run circularly, until he is weary, 
with a flack Hand: But if yon have not 
room, the beſt is, to put him to the ſin- 
pic Pillar, with a good ſtrong Rope; 
both which will hold him, and there he te 
can run but circularly, and round; and 
give him the Spurs ſoundly, until he be | & 
weary, and contented to ſtay ; and this 

at laſt, no doubt, will cure him. 
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Of a Horſe that retains his Forces. 


J Hen a Horſe retains his forces, you 
YY muſt gallop him, faft, and fo ter- 
ra a terra, to put him from thinking; for 
it is his reſty thinking, that makes that 
vice: And let me tell you, that ill Ri- 
ders, and Bunglers, at the firft, make 
(for the moſt part) all theſe faults, and 
vitious Horſes, by ill riding, correcting 
them out of time, or elſe in letting them 
have their wills too mu cg. 
Leet me tell you for a great truth, that 
the worſt natured Jade in the World by 
nature, is much eaſier dreft, and reduc'd 
to obedience, than a Horſe that hath 
been ſpoil'd, and made reſty by ill ri- the 
ding; fo much worle is an if cuſtom f du, 
NT e ws continued, 
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continned, than an ill diſpoſition by na- 
ture: For, a cuſtomary Drunkard is 
bardly reclaimed, which is not by nature; 
and if men be v, Horſes may well be 10 


. 


— ap et efin WIA 
To aſſure Horſes for the wars. 
A when a Horſe is Kittiſh, and ap- 


prehenſive of Noiſe, there are ma- 

ny inventions, and none off the beſt. To. 
54 the Horſe” s Ears with Wool, that 
he ſhonld not hear; that is, to naxke 
him deaf, and to change the vice for the 
diſeaſe of dteafneſs; but the vice remains 
ſtill. What if the Wool ſhould fall out? 
Then you wonld find he was not cured. 
But you may alſo be deceived, for it may 
be it is another ſenſe; that's fight : : And 


being afraid of Fire, when the Guns are 
fred, would you put Spectacles on him 


to make him both deaf and blind? 
They are great follies. Therefore you 

muſt uſe hin by little and little, to ſhot, 
both to the noiſe and ſight of the Fire; 
to Drums, Trumpets, and Colours; and 
the cuſtum of them will make Hin 15 


Sure it, A 
them; 
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them; Sword, or any thing; for cuſtom 
doth all things with —_ a ſo with 
Horſes. You ſhould teach him to leap 
Hedge, Ditch, and Rail ; for all theſe 
are the uſeful things for a Soldier's 


Horſe ; as alſo to ſwim well is very ne- 


ceſſary. 


GOSOSESE S 
of vitious H. aer. 


Hen a Horſe bites at his Shoulders, 
and at his Bitt, and at his Rider 
Legs, and rifes, and turns round, ready 
to come over: The beſt remedy. that! 
know, is, to ride him without a Cave- 
zone, to offend him as little as may be; 
and to tie the Noſe-band as ſtraight as 
you can; as alſo to have another Noſe- 
band below, where the Bitt is tied; and to 
tie that as ſtraight as poſſibly can be; ſo 
ſtraight, as he cannot open his Mouth: 
And when the Horſe finds that he cannot 
bite, he will leave thoſe jadiſh Tricks in 
a little time. And becauſe the Spurs, 
given him out of time, appear ta be the 
cauſe of his vitiouſneſs, and reſtineſs, 
therefore do not give him the Spurs of a 


great while, but only trot him upon 
; urge 


% 
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large Circles, and walk him quietly, and 
peaceably ; and when you have gained 
him to this point, upon a peaceable and 
little gallop, you may then touch him 
with the Spurs, but very gently, only 
to make him feel them, and no more; 
and this way will cure him, or elſe no- 
thing. | Fon 
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Se old way for Trench and Martingal. 


His way is to no purpoſe at all to 
1 dreſs a Horſe, ſince the end of ri- 
ding is, to go with the Bitt; for, with 
the Trench and Martingal, you muſt uſe 
both Hands, and you have not a third 
Hand for the Sword ; but with the Bitt, 
your left-hand governs the Horſe, and 
your right-hand is free for the Sword: 


But 1 will let you ſee, that to uſe the 


Trench and Martingal, is juſt ſo much 
time loſt, as you ride Horſes with it, 
and no preparation at all for the Bitt: 
For firſt, the Trench hath no Curb, 
therefore they will not underſtand the 
Curb by it, becauſe it hath none. Then 
ſecondly, there is no Trench in the world, 
or Snafflle, that ever wrought * 
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Bars of a Horſe, but upon his Lips, and 
the Weeks of * Mouth. So, what 
Preparation is there in the 'Trench for the 
Bitt, when the Trench can neither make 
him underſtand the Curb, nor the Bars? 
And the Bitt works only upon thoſe two 
places, Curb, and Bars; and without 
thoſe two, no Horſe can be a ready-hork, 
Nay, pull down the Horſe's Head as 
much as you can with the Martingal, ot 
the Trench, it ſhall never work upon his 
Bars; the 'Snaffle is the ſame; for the 
Trench is but a great Snaffle : Then for 
the Martingal, uſe it never ſo „the 
Horſe ſhall not be ſettled one jor the bet- 
ter when you take it off. 

80 now you 'may' fee how onuſcful s 
folly the Trench and Martingal is, for 
the dreſſing of Horſes ; merely ſo much 
time loſt to no purpoſe, and labour in 
_ wain, and difordering the poor Horſe; ſo 
that JI wonder at the Horſe-men, that 
Had no more wit than to le it. 

It is the Bitt, with the Cavezone, and 
che true art of Riding, that makes, and 
dreſſes Horſes perfectly, and not the 
T rench and Martingal; no, nor the mar- 
tingal with the Bitt, if it be tied to the 


arches of the Bitt, for then the Curb 
never works; no, nor the new-faſhioned 
Martingal, 


it! 


Of Ding $36 w'$# 8, - So 
and Martingal, that is tied to the Cavezone, for 
hat it hinders the operation of the Bitt. 


IE c cel 
| "OF i he 2 2 Reins, 


"0 work Horſes with falſe Reins," 

very falſe working; for, being Tied 
v the Arches of . the Bitt, and pulling it, 
that flacks the Curb: and fo no Horſe 
ſhall be firm, and ſettled with it; for, 
that Horſe that doth not ſuffer the Curb, 
ſhall never be a ready-horſe ; ſo it makes. 
- | the Bitt like a Snafle. 

There is no way but the beo 
Hand the Bitt, to ſeitle and dreſs Horſes 
for N withal perfectly; ; and when a Horſe is 
uch N pertectly ſettled upon the Hand, (then 
in 

{ 

; 


being put upon/the'Hanches) he will g ſo 
10 perfectly, and eafily, as you ſhall hardly 
chat feel him upon the Hand, the Bridle will 
be fo lack, and he will go ſo juſt. 
and If you work, as this Book inſtructs 
2 you, yo ſhall. never have any Horſe vi- 
ar 


tous in any kind, if no body elſe have 
Ind him; and after he is dreſt to that Per- 
the fection, he will hardly make you a fault, 
ub if you work as you ſhould do. 
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of. the follies of fome People, thinking thy 


can make leap g-vor ſes. 


Here are many preſumptuons Fel- 
lows, as ignorant as they are pre- 


Foot tuous, that laughing, ſay, they will 


wer any Horſe a leaping-horſe. Why! 70 


Becauſe they will make him leap over a 
Stick, like a Boar eo or a Dog ; or 
make a Horſe leap over a Barrel, a Rall, 
Hedge, or Ditch. If that were all, we 
ſhould have many leaping-horſes; for! 
know hardly any Horſe but will do it, 
without any great Art: God help their 
ignorance, poor Fools! For, a Horſe to 
leap ſo, is not the fame leaping, as a 
Horſe leaps in the mannage. 

Firſt, for their Horſes that leaps over 
Hedg e 'and Ditch, and of their faſhion ; 
they , the Reins on his Neck, and put 
him forward, which 1s a leap of their 
faſhion, but not a leap 1 in the mannage: 
And where they give him the Reins to 
leap, we hold him, and help him up 
with the hand to leap, and ſo with our 
heels, if it need, at the ſame time: And 


: this the Horſe obeys both the hand and 


the 


927 


the heels, at the ſame time; hath an ex- 
cellent Month, and a good Apuy, both 
upon the Bars, and the Curb. 

A Gentleman's huntsboy, though he 
can leap his Maſter's Gelding over a 
Hedge, will not make him leap upon the 
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Bars and the Curb with his Snaffle ; ſince 
his Snaffle hath no Curb, and his Snaffle 
never works upon the Bars, but upon the 
Weeks, and Lips of his Horſe's Mouth: 
Beſides, our Horſes will leap ſo in a place 
and not at leap- frog, as their Horſes, or 
at barley-break, to leap two or three 
Yards forward without feeling of his 
Mouth. Thus doth ignorance talk of 
things they do not know : Nay, ſome 
Horſe-men hath been ſo fooliſh, as to 
think they could make a leaping-horſe, 
with laying fur-buſhes for him to leap 
over, which is the ſame as a Hedge; ſo 


fooliſh they have been: And now you 


ſee the truth of this, truly anatoraized to 
you. | 1 
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of a Horſe that goes Incaputiato, which 
g, when be arms * a gan the 
Bite. 


| () Ur learned Authors are mightily 
miſtaken about this vice, as they 
call it, ſaying, a Horſe is at no command, 
and hard on the hand, becauſe the bran- 
ches reſt upon his Neck, or Shoulders, 
and you cannot pull, or help him with 
your hand at all ; wherein they are hor- 
ribly deceived : F or, I have had Horſes 
| that have armed themſelyes againſt the 
EBitt, as much as any Horſe could do, 
and yet were as ſenſible to the hand, and 
as light on the hand, as any Horſe in the 
Wor d; fo they are mightily miſtaken : 
For, if the Horſe goes perfectly upon the 
Hanches, he muſt be light on the hand, 
let him arm, or his head be never ſo 
low ; and therefore they are deceived that 
thinks otherwiſe. 


This 


CMD NONE 


der-leg, and ſo upon the Hanches ; which 
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This ſhould have been put in the ſecond 
Part. 


Or terra a terra, you muſt help wwith 

the inward Rein; preſs him on the 
outfide, and your outward Shoulder a little 
down ; and then his outward Shoulder can- 
not come in, as it doth with the other way 
before-mentioned : And thus the Horſe is 
preſt all on the outfide of his outward bin- 


in the other is upon the Shoulders, and the 
Horſe being preſt on the outfide, his Legs 
are at Liberty, to lead on the infide, and 
ſo he goes even, and not croſs ; which is 
the exact and right terra a terre. 


$i 
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EPITOMY 


HORSE-MANSHIP. 
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In all Ayres you muft help with the out- 


ward Rein. 


"Irſt for Corvets; you muſt help with 

the outward Rein, and if the Horſe 
be not on the Hanches enough, you 
muſt ſoutenir more, not give him a time, 
but hold him up more upon the Hands: 
And if his Croup go out, you muſt put 
your outward Leg a little to him ; and if 
he put his Croup in too much, you mult 
put your inward Leg a little to him, and 
turn your Hand a little more, juſt over 
his Neck, and only turn it up, but not 
within his Neck. 

| You 
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You muſt help with the outward Rein 
to bring in his outward Shoulder ; for if 
that did not come in, he could not turn 
upon Voltoes ; and 0 his Croup is a little 
at Liberty, which makes him go the ea- 
ſier, freer, and at more Liberty to go 
ſtraight forward. 

To go Bias, on either hand, you muſt 
ſtill help with the outward Rein, and 
Soutenir; that is, hold him up, wi thout 
giving him a time: For, the Horſe gives 
himſelf a time better than you can, and 
you muſt help with the outward Leg ; A 
that is, Leg and Rein of a fide, but both 
on the outſide ſtill. 

To make him go back in Corvets, uſe 
the outward Rein; but here you muſt 
give him a time with your Hand every 
Cadeace that he makes, and your Hand 
cloſer to your Body; not to pull him 
back, but to give him a time; and as he 
falls, that time is to be a little back, but 
not above a Straw breadth : Let your Bo- 
dy be a little forward, your Legs a little 
back, and fit not too ſtrong. 64 
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2 muſt uſe the very ſame Helps, as 
1 in Corvets, in every thing: For, 
when his Cronp is within the Voltoe, if 
you help, as I have told you, (ſo you put 
him forward) he will go eafily, and juſt, 
as a Horſe ſhould always go Bard in 
every thing, but when you will "re him 


| back. 
223224 S888 2245343 233 NN 


of _ 


"Se the outward Rein ain, but you 
} muſt ſoutenir more; that i is, to 
hold him up harder, and not to give him 
a time, but ſtill to hold him up, for the 
1 Horſe gives himſelf the beſt time; and 
do not help with your Legs, but only 
1 Hands and Rod; and the Rod under 
hand, and help him in time, and as much 
upon the Dock as yes can, to make him 
ſtrike out. 
Upon Voltoes uſe the outward Rein ; 
but here his Croup muſt be a little out, to 
give him Liberty, for elſe he could not go, 


i his Hanches were ROY, and =» 


muſt go larger upon his Voltoes, as if he 
went forward with all the Liberty that 
may be; for this is a forcible Ayre. 


222243334ʃ33238421242ʃ3 
Of Peſſages. 


Till uſe the outward Rein, to bring 
g in his outward Shoulder; and fo in 
Demy-Voltoes. 

So in the Piroyte, with the outward 
Rein; but not to turn the Hand on the 
infide of his Neck, and keep him low. 

To gallop and change, with the out- 
ward Rein ſull. 


RO IO 0 gels geg. TOO ICI WIG og Bi 
Of Terra @ Terra. | 


"Ere you are to uſe the inward Rein, 
for now you muſt keep the out- 
h | ward Shoulder Back, and give his inward 

m Shoulder Liberty, that he may look into 
the Turn, reſt upon his outward Legs, 
and his inward Legs at Liberty, which 
to you may know by his Neck leaning on 
„„ qͥ J 
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Which is, Reſty in Turning, and is 
worſt Vice a Horſe can 1 have. 


* 


You muſt know, that the out ward 
Rein brings in his outward Shoulder, preſ- 
ſes him on the inſide, and gives his out- 
ward Legs liberty, and ſo his Croup goes 
a little out. 

Uſe the outward Rein in Paſſager: for, 
if his outward Shoulder comes not in, 
how ſhall he lap one Leg over another, tra 
which they call Incavelar in Italian, and Itte 
Paſſager in French? his 

Now, whatſoever makes his 8 go Nba. 
out upon a Trot, or Gallop large, it Wea 
works his Shoulders; ſo his Croup going 
out (Leg and Rein on a fide) works his fn 
Shoulders, becauſe his inward Leg goes Cre 
out as upon large Circles, his inward Leg Ha 


being wrought: This working his Shoul- Ineſ 


ders is an excellent thing for a young 
Horſe, or an ignorant Horſe at firſt ; for 
without his Shoulders be ſupple, he ſhall 
never go: Beſides, it keeps him from be- 
ing Entier, or have the 3 
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" a work his Croup. 


OE Eg and Rein contrary, his Head to 
the Wall, works his Croup, ſo the 
inward Rein be pulled. 

Croſs his Neck, Leg and Rein con- 
trary, his Croup in, works his Croup, fo 
the inward Rein be pull'd croſs his Neck; 
his Croup in, the inward Rein pull'd 
hard on the outſide, ſo that his Neck may 
it Nlean on the outſide, works his Croup. 
In his Length the ſame, and raiſe him 
in Peſſades his Croup in, works his 
Croup; and all this puts him upon the 
Hanches to Boot, which is all our Bufi- 
nels. ets TEES 
ng Now, as you are working his Croup, 
or you muſt give him the Spur now and 
all then, to make him flie; for he never o- 
e- Ibeys it, until he flies it; it is not a Cor- 
a, Irection with the Spur, but a little 
he Touch; which may be given him upon 

large Circles too; that is, he muſt flie it, 
and yet be upon the Hanches: This 
touch gently with the Spur, may be up- 
To Jon any thing; to thruſt him like a Car- 
reer, to ſtop him, and thruſt him away 
preſently again, makes him obey the 
Heel perfectly; ſtopping, and going back, 


and 


* — — — 
— —— —— 


chen his Croup is wrought, and he is up- 
on the Hanches; ſo the outward Rein 
works the Shoulders, and the inward 
Rein (with the outward Leg) works the 


perfectly ſettled upon the Hand, he hal 
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and raiſing of him, puts him upon the 


- Hanches. 


You muſt underſtand, that a Horſe 
having two Hinder-Legs, when his in- 
ward Hinder-Leg is put out, by the out- 
ward Rein, then his outward Shoulder is 
wrought, and his Croup out, and not up- 
on the Hanches; is preſt within, and at 
Liberty without. 

But when his outward Leg is preſt by 
the in ward Rein, and your outward Leg; 


Croup, and puts him upon the Hanches; 
and the more, if you raiſe him in Peſſa- 
—_ | 


To work his Fore- parts, and his Hin- 


der- parts; to preſs him on his Legs, with- 


out the Turn, and at Liberty within the 
Turn; to preſs him on his Legs within 


the Turn, and at Liberty without the 


Turn; to obey the Hand and Heel, and 
to be upon the Hanches, is all that ca 
be done: And this that J have written 
doth it perfectly. 

| Until he be ſupple on the Shoulder 
and ſtop perfectly upon his Trott, and 1s 


neva 
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the never be a Ready-Horſe: The way to 
ſupple his Shoulders beſt, is the Cavezone 
orfelimy Way; and to pull the inward Rein 
in- to your Knee, which brings in his out- 
ut- ward Shoulder; galloping puts him up- 
er iy Non the Apuy; but never gallop him un- 
up- til he Stop perfectly upon his Trot, and 
| atlthat he is fo light as he offers to gallop 
of himſelf, The ſtop upon a Trot, muſt 
be hard, and on a ſudden; the Stop up- 
Ion a Gallop, with two or three little 
-MFalcadoes; and never ſtop and raiſe him 
together, but ſtop firſt, and raiſe him 
afterwards. 1 
To work his Croup, you muſt uſe 
che Cavezone's Rein croſs his Neck; 
which puts him fo on the outſide, that 
you may feel his outward Hanch to go 
n, and his Neck to lean on the Outſide. 
80 that pulling the Cavezone to your 
Knee, brings in his outward Shoulder, 
and ſupples his Shoulders; preſſes him on 
the inſide, and puts him at Liberty on 
the outſide. So pulling the inward Ca- 
rezone's Rein croſs his Neck, works his 
tten Croup; that is, his outward Hanch be- 
ing put in, (Leg and Rein contrary) he 
erz ans all on the Outſide, and makes him 
d 1 obey the Heel; preſſes him on the out- 
hab fide, and gives him liberty within the 
EN. Turn: 
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Turn: Never ſtop him, but put your 
outward Leg to him; or elſe he cannot 
be upon the Hanches. 0 


S c v eb dcr cc 
An effetual Diſcourſe of Hor ſe-manſbiß. 


en the Foundation of all Ayres 
in the Mannage and the Ground of 
every thing, ie, Trotting, and Stopping, 
with looking into the Turn; a gentle 
Stop, not too hard, which puts a Horſe 
upon the Hanches, and ſettles him upon 
the Hand; becauſe it pulls him down be- 
fore ; but too Hard a Stop pulls him up 
before; and therefore puts him off of the t 
Hanches. 5 5 
; To make him look into the Turn, the © 
; Cavezone, my Way, and pulling the in-] 
; | ward Rein to your Knee, low, or be- t. 
yond it, brings in his outward Shoul- | t 
der, and bends him into the Turn very S 
much; ſupples his Shoulders, preſſes him a 

| within the Turn, and leaves his Legs at 
liberty without the Turn; and pulling u 
im down before, makes him ſtop well: | £ 
| But ſee ſtill, that his outward Shoulder 2 
= comes in, and then he ſhall never be En- F 
| tier; which is the greateſt Vice a Horſe £h C 

canhaw. 1 To 


„ 
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To tie the inward Cavezone's Rein 
to the Pommel, puts a Horſe on the 
Outſide, and preſſes him there, except 
your inward Leg puts out his Croup; 
therefore I would have you tie the in- 
ward Cavezone's Rein to the Girths be- 
low, which preſſes him within, and gives 
Liberty to his Legs without the Turn, 
and brings in his outward Shoulder: 


And thus tied to the 'Girths, 


18 Mor e 


powerful, than if you held it in your 
Hand; for, many Horſes may force your 
Hand, which they cannot do, when it is 
tied to the Girths; and pulling him 


down thus, 


makes him ſtop well. Go- 


ing Back ſometimes, is an excellent thing 
to put him on the Hanches, to put him 


on the Hand, and to make him light, 


on the Hand, and to make him advance. 
For Paſſager, there is nothing better, 
than tying the inward Cayezone's Rein 
to the Girths; for it brings in his outward . 
Shoulder, to lap. one Leg over another, 


and ſupples: his Shoulders. 


Peſſades is a rare thing to put a Hal 
upon the Hand, and prepare him for all 
Ayres; it puts him on the Hanches too; ; 
and eſpecially is excellent for Leaping- 
Horſes; and all this with the inward 
Cavezone's Rein tied to the Girths ; up- 


Bb 


on 
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on a Trot, or Le petit Gallop, it is an 
excellent thing to give him a little touch 
with the Spur, to make him flie it, and 
obey it; but then it muſt not be aban- 
doned upon the Shoulders, but:upon the 
Hanches, when he feels the Spur. 
The Cavezone is the rareſt thing in 
the world for drefling of Horſes; not on- 
ly to preſerve their Mouth, but to give 
them the Ply, which is to bend them in- 
to the Turn, to make them look into 
4 the Turn, to work their outward Shoul- 
| der, to bring it into the Turn: And thus 
| 


; aa. Ga ts "© % PEE YT OY —_— —— 


to ſupple their Shoulders, either upon a 
Prot, or Gallop D'une piſte; or Paſſager 

the Croup in, or Leg and Rein on a 

fide ; and all this to ſupple the Shoulders, [ 

=_— which is a principal thing. . 14 
Ihe Cavezone again, (Leg and Rein : 
cs 8 contrary) works a Horſe's Croup ; his 
_ Croup out, as if it were to the Pillar, 
; 


+ . co. 8 NK F OS FEY * 


or his Croup i in for Paſſager, or to the 
| Wall; for Leg and Rein contrary, works 
his Croup ; for it puts him on the Han- 
ches, becauſe it preſſes him on his out- 
ward Legs, and makes him ſubject to the 
Heel; for he cannot get from it, fo Leg 
and Rein contrary works his Croup, As. 
the former wrought his Shoulders; Preſt 
him within, and ** him Liberty with- 


Out: 


ſtop — il pe his Trot; for, if 
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out: So this Leg, and Rein contrary 
Fong him widen and gives him Li- 

berty within. But when you work Leg 
and Rein contrary, I would wiſh you to 
have the Cavezone's Rein in your Hand; 
for ſo you will help him the better. 

Thus you ſee how powerful the Cave- 


zone is to work Shoulders, or Croup, or 


any thing for the perfect dreſſing of Hor- 
ſes; ſo that I will nndertake. to dreſs a 
Horſe better, and more perfectly, with 
a Cavezone without: a Bitt, than with a 


Bitt without a Cavezone; therefore uſe 


the Cavezone; but then it muſt be my 
Way, or elſe it is of little effect. 


Since Trotting, and Stopping upon the 


Trot, is the Foundation of all Ayres i in 


the Mannage, therefore highly eſteem of 


it, and practiſe it moſt; that is, never 


do any thing with your Horſe, until he 


you do, you'Te perfectly ſpoil him for 


Ever. 


Whether upon a large Circle D'une 
piſte his Croup out, upon a Trot, or his 
Croup in, or ſtraight by a Wall: When 
you ſtop, be ſure you put your Body back, 
and pull in your Bridle-hand, but not too 


ſuddenly at firſt; and be ſure you pull 
the inward Rein hard, to put him on the 
Bb 2 Ln, outſide 
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outſide, to reſt on his outward Hinder. 
Leg, which puts him upon the Hanches; 
ſo that you may be ſure, at the ſame time, 
to help him with your outward Leg, 
which certainly will put him effectually 
upon the Hanches, which is our main 
Buſineſs, and Work: And therefore do 
this perfectly, and it will pull down. his 
Head. 


eee oer arte oe ane ante on. 


Another Leſſon to put him upon the Han- 
ches, Which 1s beds efectual, 


O put a Horſe upon the daes 
ks, tie the inward Cavezone's Rein to 
the Girths, and then walk him D'une 
piſte, or a ſhort Trot, your inward Leg 
to him, and be ſure he neither puts his 
Croup out, nor in; for if he doth ei- 
ther, this Leſſon is of no Force; but if 
he doth not, there 1s nothing puts bim 
more on the Hanches. i 


We 
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It is very material, for the dreſſing of 
Horſes in the Mannage, to know the [e- 
veral Operations of the inward Cave- 
zone s Rein (my Way) tied to the Gann 
or Y fide to the Pommel, 


7 Hen the inward e 3 Rein 
is tied to the Girths, it works Eis 
out ward Shoulder, preſſes his Legs with- 
in the Turn, and leaves his Legs at . 

ty without the Turn. 
It is excellent to trot him large or nar- 


row Dune piſte, or gallop him large or 
narrow D'une piſte, for this ſupples his 


Shoulders, his 1 a little out, which 
brings in his outward Shoulder more. 

It is good alſo, Leg and Rein on a ſide, 
his Croup out, to ſupple his Shoulders. 

It is excellent in Paſſager, his Croup a 
little in, to lap one Leg over another, 
becauſe his outward Shoulder comes in; 
but if you preſs his Croup too much in, 
it is impoſſible he ſhould go; becauſe 


the Rein, being tied to 155 — Gicths, 
works his outward Shoulder; and putting 
his Buttoak in too 01mm, Nuts is out- 
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ward Shoulder back; and two Contraries 
is impoſlible to be wrought at once. 

It is excellent for Le petit Gallop, his 
Croup a little in, and proper for it, be- 

cauſe it works his Shoulders. 

The inward Rein tied to the Girths, is 
proper and excellent for Corvets, becauſe 
it brings in the outward Shoulder, and 
ſo quently gives a little ry to the 
Croup. 
1 al theſe Leſſons if his Shoulder 
come not in enough, you muſt turn your 
Bridle-hand a little, which works the 
_ outward Rein, and ſo ns amr: the 
outward Shoulder. 2 


This working of the Shoulders, makes. 


all Horſes eaſy ; and thus wrought, they 
ſhall never be Entier. 

This tying the inward Cavezone's Rein 
to the Girths, is an oblique Line within 
the Turn, and therefore works his out- 
ward Shoulder. | 
The inward Cavezone's Rein, tied to 
the Pommel, is an oblique Line croſs his 

Neck, and this Line puts back his out- 
ward Shoulder, and puts forward his in- 
ward Shoulder; ; prefles him on the Out- 


fide, and gives his Legs liberty within 
the Turn, and is moſt proper for Terra a 


Terra, which never any found out but 
my 


my ſelf; 3 bars it is n . cen be⸗ 


cauſe it ſubjects his Croup too much; but 


this works his Croup mightily, either 
Leg or Rein contrary, his Croup out; or 
Paſſager, his Croup in; either in his 
Length, or a little Larger; and ſo to 
raiſe him in Peſſades; and makes him in- 
finitely ſubject to the Heel. 

But this oblique Line croſs his Neck to 
the Pommel, is not ſo powerful, as when 
I have it in my Hand, and pull it to my 


outward Shoulder, beeau the Line is 


then longer, than when it is tied to the 


Pommel. 


When his Head is to the Wall, (if 
you would work his Shoulders) then pull 
the inward Cavezone's Rein to your Knee; 
if you would work his Croup, then pull 
the inward Cavezone's Rein to your. out- 
ward Shoulder. 

There is no doubt, but that, though 
the inward Cavezone's Rein be tied to the 
Pommel, to trot him upon large Cir- 
cles, or to gallop him large, it works 
his Shoulders; but the Reaſon of that is, 
becauſe his Croup is out, and then of ne- 
ceſſity his outward Shoulder muſt come 
in. 

If you can work, accordin g to theſe 
Precepts, and apply theſe excellent 2 

| ONS 
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ſons to the Horſe, and ſee perfectly where 
the Fault lies, either in his ſhoulders, or 
his Croup, you will infallibly make all 
Horſes that ever come into your Hands; 
which I with you may do, and not find 
Fault with 1t, becauſe you cannot do it. 
For Corvets forward, you muſt help 
with the outward Rein; your Hand not 
on the inſide of his Neck; but juſt upon 
his Neck ; your little Finger turn'd up, 
which pulls the outward Rein; and the 
Hand a little forward, which works up- 
on the Curb, and to ſoutenir, which 1s 
to hold him up : Thus the Curb pinches 
him a little ; and to give himſelf Eaſe of 
the Curb, he is forced to go upon the 


Hanches, and that is as I would have 


him. ODS OH 5 
Which way ſoever the Branches of the 
Bitt goes, the Mouth goes always contra- 


ry; you pull the Bridle, and that pulls 
the Branches up; then the Mouth goes th. 


down, which puts him upon the Han- 
ches; for no Horſe | can' be upon the 
Hanches when his Head is up. 


This is the Truth in Corvets; and in 


all Ayres whatſoever, you muſt ſtill help 


with the outward Rein, and never give a 


time with your Hand, but only ſouteni, 
which is, to hold him up; for the _ 
- „ 1 W 
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ere will give himſelf a better time than you 
or can: But going backward, you muſt 
all I help him every time, and with the out- 
ds; ward Rein, your Body a little forward, 
ind and your Legs a little back; and fit eaſy 
it. upon him, and not too hard, _ - 
elp | Upon Voltoes in Corvets, we the out- 
not © ward Rein, and in every thing as I told 
don you before; only let the Horſe go for- 
up, ward, as if he did not turn, which 
the ought to be upon all Circles whatſoever, 
up- | except the Piroyte ; and commonly you 
h is are not to help with your Legs at all; 
hes but if you do, it muſt be the outward 
of Leg a little to him. Fhis is the perfection 
the of all Ayres whatſoever. W 
C HD | 
* The Ruinteſſence of Hor ſemanſhip. 
ra- IF your Horſe will not bend his ſhoul- 
1 ders, which is the principal thing, 
es then tie the Cavezone, my Way, to the 
an- Girth, the inward Rein as ſtrait as you 
the can ; but then you muſt work upon no- 
thing but large or narrow Circles, his 
Croup out, either upon a Trot or a Gal- 
lop; or Leg Rein on a ſide, his 
rea. Croup out: and this infallibly will — 
1, his ſhoulders, and he ſhall never be reſty, 


nor entier. 


— * 


But 
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But ſhould you put in his Croup when 
he is tied ſo hard, it is ſo much againſt 

Nature, and ſuch a forced thing, as it is 
mimpoſſible for him to go; and fo, to get 
what Eaſe he can, where you think to 
work his outward ſhoulder in, you put 
it back, and work his inward ſhoulder , 
for the poor Horſe hath no other way to 
eaſe himſelf. And thus Horſemen are 
deceived ; work againſt Nature, and 
_ ſpoil the Horſe. 

But if you would work his ſhoulders, 
and put in his Croup, then you muſt take 
the inward Cavezone's Rein in your hand, [ 
and pull it to your Knee, and help with 
the outward Leg; this is not ſo great a 0. 
Force as the other, and therefore brings it 
in his outward ſhoulder with Eaſe, and Les 
gives a little Eaſe to his Croup, being not er! 
ſo much in; and therefore is proper for fe 
Le petit Gallop, his Troup in, and for bor 
Paſſager his Croup in; moſt proper for a 
Gallop, but not at all for Terra a Terra; Hor 

for there is none for Terra a Terra but upp 
my Way, which I wonder how I found lon 
out, it is ſo rare and true: For there the but 
- outward ſhoulder is kept back, and the Cr 
| inward ſhoulder forward, and the Cave-E{? | 


Z  zone's Rein to your Knee; the outward Cro 


ſhoulder comes in, and the inward ſh - eit 
| & 
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en der is kept back. This is the true Diffe- 
it Yrence betwixt Le petit Gallop, and Ter- 
is Ja a Terra, upon Circles. This you 
t ſhould get by heart, for it is the rareſt 
Iching in the world, becauſe it is a ſubtile 
Truth. . . 
r; hk hkk 
To know the Degrees of tying the inward. 
Cavezone's Rein, either to the Girths 
or the Pommel of the Saddle, which ts 
the life or ſoul of the Mannage, never 


8 found out but by my ſelf. 
4 I Beste with tying the inward Cave 

[ zone's Rein to the Girths, which 
t a {works his outward ſhoulder, preſſes him 
gs within the Turn, and leaves his outward 
and Legs at Liberty; is fit for galloping large, 
not or narrow, D'une Piſte; as alſo for Paſ- 
for Hager, either large, or in his length ; and 
rl dr the Piroyte. 154 1 "rept þ 
ral No Horſe can go, or be made a Ready 
ra; Horſe, until his ſhoulders be extreamly 
but H ſupple; and therefore this is the beſt Leſ- 
undi on in the world to ſupple his ſhoulders: 
the But you muſt take heed of putting his 
the Croup in too much, for it is impoſſible 
e- I put in his Croup, and put out his 
ard Croup all at one time; for the Cavezone's 
ul - Rein tied to the Girths, puts out his 
Croup, 
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Croup, and at the fame time you will put 
in his Croup with your Heel, which can- 
not be : And when the Horſe finds your 
Ignorance, working Impoſlibilities, then 
he grows impatient and reſty, as he hath 
great reaſon to be ſo. Therefore you 
mult not tie the cavezone too ſtrait ; for 
if you do, the Horſe cannot go forward, 
but turns round, and ſo grows reſty a- 
gain, as he muſt needs do, which is your 
Fault, not his. Vou ſhould tie the ca- 
vezone no ſtraiter than to make him look 
into the Turn, and no more; that is, ſo 
ſtrait, that he cannot look out of the 
Turn : And thus he may go forward, 
and be pleaſed ; which i 1s natural, and no 
Impoffibility. 

The inward cavezone's Rein tiedto the 
Pommel is another Buſineſs ; for, this 
preſſes the Horſe on the outſide of the 
Turn, and leaves his Legs within the 
Turn at Liberty ; keeps back his outward 


ſhoulder, and works his croup, and his | 


outward Hanch, and makes him ſubject 
_ the Heel, becauſe he cannot get from 

; ſo he obeys it, and flies it. This is 
ky for Terra a Terra, and Demi-Vol- 
toes upon the Ground; but the in ward 
cavezone's Rein muſt not be tied too ſtrait, 


for 588 it * then the Horſe cannot go 


for- 


— i970 & a 


— 
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forward, no more than the other way, 
and will grow reſty :. So the inward 
cavezone's Rein muſt be pull'd no harder, 
than juſt to make him look. into the 
Turn, and no more. 
To. pull the inward .cavezone's Rein to 
your Knee, or beyond it, works the Horſe's 
out ward ſhoulder, preſſes him on the 
inſide; and leaves his Leg at liberty with- 
out the Turn, ſupples his ſhoulders, and 
gives a little liberty to his croup; and the 
inward cavezone's Rein tied to the Girths 
hath the ſame operation. 
You are to 5 that the Invention of 


the pillars is a mere Routine; that is, by 


Rote; becauſe it works by 8 Eyes, and 
not by feeling the Hand, _ he Heels, 
and being — to them: 80 that 
this Method of the pillars; hath fpoiled 
more Horſes than any thing i world, 
work1! the Jn by looking at 
the ts n never any man wrought 
Horſes well at the pillar, but Plau 


that deviſed them. 


My Way is a method of the Cavezone, 
and hene be ga not by Rote; his Eyes 
do nothing here, nor the Voice; but the 
Horſes meerly * * the Hand and the 


Heel, Which makes them all perfect, of 
S what 


. 


. 
- * U 
——— —ꝶ—-— 3 —— rn 
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* what nature or condition ſoever they be, 
and never fails me. 


x H 
| Of the Bridle and Bitt without the Cave- 


Soiè. 


7 OU muſt know, that the Ritt is a 
ſtirange Engine; for vrhereſoever 
you pull the Cheek, the Mouth always 
goes contrary: When you turn up your 
little finger, it pulls the outward Rein, 
which works his Shoulder on the outſide, 
and gives liberty to his Croup on the left 
Hand: Your little finger a little more 
turn'd up, and a little on the left ſide, 
works his outward Shoulder, and gives 
his Croup a little liberty, which is fit for 
Corvets, Trotting, and Galloping Diune 
piſte ; fo in Peſſades, excellent for paſſa- 
ger, ſo for the piroyte. Here the Horſe 
is preſt within the Turn, and at 1 
without the Turn. fy 
For Corvets upon Voltoes, if his croup 
be at the center, put your outward Lega 
little to him, and turn your hand a little, 
and Soutenir, and he will go perfectly up- 
on his Turns if he goes forward; Which 


is the main buſineſs, and the reaſon * 
| that 
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that is, becauſe he goes a little Byas; this 
is all with the Reins, in your left-hand. 
And this makes him alſo go perfectly, | 
Le petit Gallop. _ | 

For terra a terra, it is Res thing, 
the Reins being in your left-hand ; here 
you muſt pull the inward Rein, to preſs 
him on the out-fide, and leave his Legs 
at liberty, within the Turn; and you 
muſt turn your fiſt inward, and turn it to 
your  left-ſhoulder, cloſe to it, which 
pulls the inward Rein, and your outward 
Leg cloſe to him; thus he is preſt on the 
out-ſide, and bis Legs at liberty within 
the Turn; but for terra a terra on the 
left-hand, your. Bridle ſtill in the left- 
hand, you mult. turn your little finger 
up, and pull it cloſe to your right-ſhoul- . 
der, helping with the outward Leg, 

If the Reins be ſeparated in both your 
hands, then you muſt pull the inward 
Rein, and your right-hand cloſe to your 
left-ſhoulder, turning up your little finger, 
and your Leg gently on the out: ſide. 
But for the left-hand, the Reins ſeparated 
in both your hands, you muſt pull the in- 
ward Rein cloſe to your right- ſhoulder, 
holding up your left-finger gently, helping 
with the outward Leg: And ſo yqu fee. 
there is a great deal of difference betwixt 

TS CL the 
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the Reins ſeparated in both your hands, 
and when you have the Bridle only in 


your left-hand, (for the help is with your 

hands :) This is perfectly for terra a terra, 

re, e 
J have told you a Bit is a ſtrange En- 


gine; for, whereſoever you pull the 


cheeks, the Mouth goes contrary; If 
you work the outward Rein, you pull 
the outward cheek to you, and the mouth 


goes contrary, but in Corvets, and then 
it works in the middle of the Curb: For 


terra a terra, when you pull the cheeks 
to you, then his Mouth goes contrary, 


and looks into the Turn as he ſhould do, 
and then the Curb works on the other 


ſide, contrary to the cheek, of what hand 
ſoever you go: If you pull the cheek 
ſtrait, the Mouth goes down; but when 


you put your hand, as far forward as 


you can, to the perpendicular Line, then 
that works hardeft on the Curb. If 
you pull the inward Rein to your Knee, 
or from your body, Tribacato, that it 
leaves the cheek even to the Eye of the 
Bitt, then it works not at all upon the 
Curb, ſo great a difference there is be- 
twixt the Cavezone and the Bitt; for 
Terra a Terra, when you pull the inward” 
Rein to your outward She ulder, 3 

5 os tae 
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the Rein is a great deal within the Pom- 
mel, which hand ſoever you go on; but 
whenſoever you help with the ou tward 
Rein, then your hand muſt be three fin- 
gers above the Pommel, and as many fin- 
gers before it: This is certainly the truth 
of the Bitt and Bridle. When I work 
the out ward Rein of the Bridle, I find his 
Croup is loſt, although 1 help with the 
outward Leg, becauſe it is Leg and Rein 
both of a ſide; but Leg and Rein con- 
trary works his Croup, and keeps back 
his outward ſhoulder. | | 

The Cavezone being upon his Noſe, is 
contrary to the Bitt; for if you pull up 
the Cavezone's Rein, you pull up his 
Head; and if you pull it down, vou. 
pull down his Head. 

As for the falſe Reins, it is a very falſe 
thing; for the Reins bei eing tied to the 
Arches of the Bitt, when you pull the 


Reins it ſlacks the Curb, and never works 


on it, like a Snaffle; nay, it is ſo much 
worſe than a Snaffle, for a Snaffle will 
go to the Weeks of his mouth, or Lips; 
and though the Curb be ſlack, yet it will 
not ſuffer it to go ſo high, and. therefore 
gawls all his Barrs. And this i is the 


truth of the falſe Reins. 


EE 3,.: +4 bus 
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Of the Perfection of dreſſing Horſes in 2he 
Jail ing ad Horſe wait | 


therefore begin with it. 


GOGO'SEDSOGESOGOGOS 


T; ſupple a Horſes Shoulders upon a Trott, 
or Le petit Gallop... 


He inward Cavezone s Rein tied to 
the Girths, or in your Hand, pull'd 
to your Knee, ſupples his outward Shoul- 
der, on the Right-hand at liberty without 
the Turn; and preſt within the Turn, 

his outward Shoulder comes in, and his 
Inward ſhoulder is kept back: But how 
doth this ſupple his inward ſhoulder for 
Terra a Terra; for there the inward 
ſhoulder is put forward, and his outward 
ſhoulder kept back? I will tell you per- 

{ fectly how it is: On the Right-hand his 

9th ſhoulder is brought in, and ſup- 

pled, and his inward ſhoulder kept back. 

N ow, 


Mannage brought into ſo narrom a Com- 
paſs, that if it be learned by Heart and 
hunctually practiſed, it is impoſſible to 


Suppling and working a Horſes Shoul- 
ders being the principal Thing of all, 1 


firms the Horſe upon the Hand, and puts 
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Now, what was on the Right-hand ſup- 
pled; (which was his outward ſhoulder, 
and outward Leg for Terra a Terra) on 
the Left-hand is the fame Leg, and the 
inward Rein there, and outward Leg puts 
back his ontward ſhoulder, and brings in 
his inward ſhoulder and Leg. 80 it is the 
ſame Leg ſtill, that was on the Right-hand 
his outward Leg, and is now his inward 
Leg. on the Left-hand in Terra a Terra; 
We that's the Truth of it, for thus he is 
ſuppled. It is the very ſame of the other 
hand, and no difference at all. This I 
only write to let you ſee how working 
his ſhoulders prepares him for Terra a 
Terra, but we do not yet declare what 


works his outward ſhoulder. 


You muſt know, that upon a_Trot, 
or a Gallop, upon large or narrow circles 
Dune piſte, his croup muſt be a little out, 
to work his ſhoulders more, and the out- 
ward Rein of the Bridle alſo to work it 
yet more; with a ſhort Trot and a ſhort 
Gallop, that he may not be too much 
upon the ſhoulders ; the Cavezone's Rein 
tied thus, he never can go Terra a Terra, 
becauſe his outward ſhoulder is wrought. 

Trotting and ſtopping is the Founda- 
tion of all things in the Mannage, for it 


him 
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him upon the Hanches : For ſtopping, 
you muſt pull him down ; that is, pull 
your Hand cloſe to your Body, your Bo- 
dy back, and your inward Leg to 
him, to put his inward Leg to his out- 
ward. Going back isan excellent thing, 
both to firm him on the Hand, and make 
him light of the Hand ; as allo to put 
him upon the Hanches, and to make 
him the apter to advance before. 


The Petit Gallop pacifies furious Hor- 
ſes, and gives them an Apuy ; ſtopping 


upon a Gallop muſt be at two or three 
Falcadoes by a Wall ſtrait forward, your 
Right-ſhoulder or Left-ſhoulder to the 
Wall, either forward or backward: There 
it 1s with the inward Rein, and inward 
Leg; or not to help with your Legs, but 
as you ſee Occaſion. 


poo Ho fi d . d ks 


Another excellent Leſſon to make H orfes 
ſupple en the ſhoulders. 


a 18 nothing like Leg and the in- 
ward Cavezone's Rein on a fide, 
as if his Head were to the Pillar, br 
Croup out ; for, though he goes on the 


Left-hand. he is ſupple on the Right- 
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hand: This Leſſon makes him that he 
can never be Entier, which” is the worſt” 
Vice a Horſe can have. Entier is to be 
reſty in turning, which is very dange- 
rous for the Man by coming over; for 
to oppoſe turning, he puts in his Croup 
with all the Force he can, and ſo puts. 
out his ſhoulder craftily and maliciouſly, 
to hinder from turning. So this excel- 
lent Leſſon is as if his Head were to the 
Pillar, Leg and Rein on a: fide, he puts 
out his Croup, where before he put i it in, 
and that hinders him from being Entier; 
and when he puts out his — 664; this 
brings it in, Which binders hin more 
from being Entier; ſo that it cures him 
perfectly of that Vice: And going on 
the Left-hand, Leg and Rein on a ſide, 


it ſupples him more on the Right- hand: 


50 going on the Right-hand, Leg and 
Ne en a fide, ſupples his ſhoulders for 
the Left-hand and a better Lefſon there 


15 2 
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For all Ayres whatſoever thus upon Vol- 
ol + — £fH + 1OT 


Lor all Ayres, it is with the outward 


Rein of the Bridle, thar his out- 
ward ſhoulder may come a little in, that 
he may turn, which gives a little liberty 
to his Croup, and fo turn the eafier ; and 


if the inward Cavezone's Rein be tied to 


the Girths, it will bring in his outward 


ſhoulder the better; and your outward | 


ſhoulder being a little in, and higher than 
your inward ſhoulder, - will bring in his 
outward ſhoulder the better ; your Hand 
muſt be in this manner, on the Right- 
hand your Bridle-hand juſt over his Neck, 


turning up your little Finger, which pulls 


the outward Rein, as it ſhould do, and 
Soutenir, which is to hold him up; for 
that puts him on the Hanches: The Rea- 
ſon is, that it preſſes him on the Curb; 
and he, to give himſelf eaſe on the Curb, 
goes on the Hanches, and then the Curb 

is a little ſlacxæ. You muſt not put your 
Hand within his Neck, and bend him, 
for that puts him upon the ſhoulders, and 
you muſt always keep your Horſe upon 


the Hanches. No 


Out. 
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Now for the Left-hand, you muſt do 
thus, the Bridle-hand a little within the 
Neck, and hold up your little Finger, 


and Soutenir, and it will work the ſame 


effect as on the Right-hand: With your 


Leg help not at all, and he will go per- 


fectly well. If he puts out his Croup, 


put your outward Leg to him; . if he 
puts in his Croup too much, put your 
inward Leg to him, and Rill Soutenir, 


to keep him on the Hanches ; and re- 
member, there is nothing makes Horſes 


go well bat the Seat; for he that ' hath 


not a good Seat, cannot have a 
Hand: And there is nothing dreſſes ths 


ſes but the Hand and the Heels; and re- 
member, the only thing in Ayres upon 


Voltoes, is to make your Horſe go for- 
ward ſtill, as if he did not turn; - for ſo 


he goes eaſily. and - juſt ; for if you turn 
your Hand too much, his Croup will 80 


And for all Aires, your Bridle- hand 


muſt. be a little. before-the- Pommel ; and 
for the Pyroyte, you mult help with the 
0 outward. Rein, your. outward cas be- 
ing a little higher than your inward ſhoulz 
der, and a little in towards his Left- ear 
on the Right-hand, and towards his Right- 
ear on the Fe for the outward 


Rein 


his Hinder-legs are within the 
his ſhoulders, which makes him go upon 


. the Hanches. 
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Rein brings 3 in his outward ſhoulder, and 


{o conſequently puts out his Croup: For, 


you muſt underſtand, that in trotting, 
one Leg is before another ; ſo in gallop- 


ing, one Leg is before another; in Ter- 


ta a Terra, one Leg is before another; 
in the Piroyte, one Leg is before ano- 


ther; but in Corvets, or any other Ayre, 


it 18 not ſo, but much contrary, as thus : 


In Corvets his Legs are even, and not one 
before another; and thou oh his Hinder- 


legs ſeem Wider than his Fore-le 3; yet 
ines of 


When a Horſe is perfectly obedient to 


the Hand, and the Heels; then put, in 
Corvets, your inward Leg a little to him, 
and help with the outward Rein of the 
Bridle, and Soutenir a little, and help 


tly with the inward leg; that i is, put 


gen 
the Calf of the leg to him, and he will go 
perfectly upon his Aire, in Voltoes: For 
Groupadoes you muſt give his Croup a 


little — liberty, and not conſtrain it ſo 
much as in Corvets; and in Capriols not 
coniſtrain'd at all, but rather even, or a 
little out; for a Horſe in *Capriols, if his 
. be ſubjected, it is impoſſible he 

go; therefore in Capriols you muſt 


give 


d ere 
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give his Croup all the Liberty that can be; 
and when you help with the Rod, it muſt 
be when he is falling, and not when he is 
riſing, or elſe his Croup cannot Riſe. 


G 


For Paſſeger, or Incavelar, which is fe 
lap one Leg over another not every 
1me, but every ſecond Time, 


N this Paſſeger, the Action is not fo 
much as a Trot, but more than a 
Walk; an Action the fitteſt in the World 
to make a Horſe underſtand the Hand 
and the Heels ; becauſe it is Gentle, and 
puts him into no Fury: And if he 
obeys my Hand and Heels-upon Paſleger, 
I can make him do any thing that his 
Forces will give him leave to do. Here 
the inward Cavezone's Rein muſt be tied 
to the Girths, or pulled to your Knee; 
for that works his outward Shoulder, 
which is moſt proper for  Paileger, to 
make him lap his outward Legs over his 
inward Legs; and to make him do it the 
better, you muſt help with the outward 
Rein of the Bridle: And thus ends this 
excellent Leſion. _ PS 
| i For 
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For Peſates. 


He inward Cavezone s Rein tied to 
the Girths, or pull'd to your Knee, 


you muſt help with the outward Rein of 


the Bridle; in Paſſeger, raiſe him as high 
as you can, and hold him there gently, 
and without F ougue, and walk him a- 
way again, and raiſe him again, and do 


this all along the Voltoe, and this is a right 


Peſate. This puts him upon the Hand, 
and prepares him for all Airs whatſo- 
ever; for without this, no Horſe can go 
in any Air. Therefore this muſt be your 
firſt Leſſon, before you ever offer to put 
him upon any Air: There is nothing 
more graceful in all Airs, than for a 


Horſe to bend his F ore-Legs up to his 


Body; but there is more in it than 
that, for, what Horſe ſoever that goes 
in Airs, if his Fore-Legs be ſtiff before, 
or that he paws with his F ore-Legs, 
neceſſarily he is on the Shoulders, for 
that puts him upon the Shoulders; _ 
if he bend his Legs up to his Body, it 

puts him upon the Hanches ; for it puts 


him backward, as being tiff before puts 
| mn 
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him forward, and ſo upon the Shoulders. 
Your Horſe muſt always go forward ex- 
cept you pull him back: 
Jou muſt remember, that the inward 
Cavezone's Rein tied to the Girths, or 
pull'd to your Knee, works his outward 
Shoulder ; with the outward Rein of 
the Bridle; and all this is for le petit 
Gallop, and not for Terra a Terra: And 
to facilitate le petit Gallop the better, pat 
your outward Shoulder higher than your 
inward Shoulder which infallibly 


| works his outward Shoulder, as the 


outward Shoulder! down infalli- 
bly ſubjects and works his Croup. 


Your Legs muit be as near to'the Horte 


as you can without touching him, that 
your Helps may be the more Secret : 
Spurring is a Correction, but Pinching is 

an excellent help, and it muſt be 5 


thus: Firſt put your Leg as cloſe to him 
as you can, and then turn your Heel to 


him and pinch him delicately; if his 
Shoulders come not in enough, the in- 
ward Rein being tied to the Girth, then 
bend his Neck with the outward Rein 
of the Bridle, as much as poſſibly yon 
Dd 2 = _ 
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can, as if you would brake his Neck, and 
that ſhall ſupple his Shoulders ſufficiently. 


4 wa on 


Here Ends theſe moſt excellent Laon 
for Suppling of @ Horſe's Shoulders, which 
7s the principal Bufineſs. 


CEE r Ne 1 


07 | tbe Perfection, and Exact ay af 
making Horſes. to obey the Heels. 


T is the inward Rein abſolutely that 
makes him obey the Heel, and nothing 
— for it puts him on the out- ſide, 
which puts in his outward Hanch, fo that 
| he cannot get from the Heel, and there- 

fore muſt neceſſarily obey it. 
Ihe inward Rein being to your out- 
ward Shoulder, or the in ward Rein of the 
Cavezone to your outward Shoulder, and 
giving the Horſe a little touch with the 
Spur now and then, doth admit of a Cor- 
vet when you go, the inward Rein to 
your outward Shoulder, the Horſe's Head 
to the Wall, becauſe it is fide-ways, and | 
not upon. a Circle ; for the inward Rein 
(as if his Head were to. the Pillar in Cor- 
vets, and his Croup out) ſubjects hs = ; 
Croup : The. inward Rein in Corvets ; 
ſtrait 


aw 


— 
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ſtrait by a Wall, whether your Right- 
Shoulder, or Left-Shouldes: be to the |} 


Wall, ſubjects ſtill his Cronp. 


Nay, it is alſo the inward Rein, when 


he goes in Corvets backwards, whether 


your Right-Shoulder, or Left-Shoulder, | 


be to the Wall. And if you go in Cor- 
vets ſtrait by a Wall, it is ſtill the inward 
Rein; but if you make a Demy-Volto 
in Corvets, then it is the outward Rein, 
for elſe he cannot turn in Corvets; and 
you may eaſily change from the 
inward Rein to the outward Rein, 
and not brake his time at all: But 
by no means his Croup in ia his 
Air upon Circles, becauſe it keeps out 


his outward Shoulder, keeping his out- 


ward Shoulder back, and then he cannot 
go in his Air upon Circles, becauſe. he 


cannot turn ; for it is the outward Rein 

in all Airs, that brings in his outward 
Shoulder, that he may turn, and his 

Croup a little at Liberty, that he may 


turn the eaſier. 
But the inward Rein for Paſſeger, this 


Croup out, makes him obey the Heels; 
ſo the inward Rein for Paſſeger, his Croup 


in, makes him obey the Heel, but not 
upon Circles, there it is the outward, for 


ens he- could not turn; but in Pelates he 
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may do it, but not upon His Air, and in 
Peſates eaſily ; ; for there. he riſes but 

once or twice, and goes in Paſſeger again: 

This is the exact way to make a Horſe 


. obey the Heel perfectly. 
224344433444 92888344 
| Of 7: Terra a Terra. 


T7” Terra a Terra you muſt uſe the in- 
ward Rein, and the outward Leg; 
the inward Rein pull'd to your outward 
Sholder, preſſes him on the out- ſide on 
his outward. Hanch, makes him lean on 
the out-fide, and look into the Turn; 
preſſes him on the out- ſide, and at liberty 
within the Turn; his Fore-Leg within 
the Turn leeding, and his Hinder-Leg 
on the ſame ſide following, and his out- 
ward Leg ſhort. 

Thus his inward Shoulder is put for- 
ward, and his outward Shoulder kept 
back with your Hand: You muſt Sou- 
tenir as you do in Airs: But this is with 
the inward Rein, and your Bridle- Hand 
within the Pommel, looking into the 
Turn, poiſing upon your outward Stir- 
rup a little, your outward Shoulder down, 


andi n Which ſubjects his Croup ;. Thus 
| you. 


? 
— 
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in | you cannot put in his Croupꝑ too much; 


for leaning on the. outſide, his Croup can 
never go before his Shoulder; and thus 
he is forced to Terra a Terra in ſpight of 
his Teeth, and to goa time Pa Ta, Pa Ta, 
which is but two times; and this was ne- 
ver found out but by my ſelf. 
But I muſt remember you of one 
thing ; which is, that if you tie the in- 
ward Cavezone's Rein to the Pommel, 
it works his Croup, and puts him on the 
outward Hanch, and makes him obey the 
Heel, but is not ſo powerful as the in- 
ward Rein to your outward Shoulder, be- 
cauſe the Line to the Pommel is the 
ſhorter, and therefore not ſo powerful; 
but if he preſſes too much, ſo that you 
cannot hold him, then tie it to the Pom- 
mel, and that will hold him ſufficiently. 


SWS DD 
Of Paſadoes by a Wall. 


"THe exact way of Paſadoes by a 

Wall, is with the inward Rein 
both ſtrait forward, and upon his Demy- 
Voltoes, for that ſubjects his Croup, and 
makes him go. juſt,, and look into the 
Turn, whether upon Le petit Gallop, or 
"ON SOIT ee) 
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a Toute Bride, it is all one, being a De- 

my-V oltoes, and is but half my Terra a 
Terra, and therefore muſt have my helps, 
which is the inward Rein, and the out- 
ward Leg. And all the other x gs 
falſe and ſenſeleſs. 

Remember, every Horſe muſt take his 
own Air, and you are not to give him 
his Time, but to follow his, and ſo he 
will go exactly; ; for if you offer to give 
him your Time, he will never go; for 
Nature hath given him one Time, and 
you will give him another, which ſhall 


Spell him for ever. 


SDI D Gg 


To give you more light to underſtand the 
difference betwixt the Working of the 
outward Rein, and the inward Rein in 


Corvets. 


Hereſoever the Horſes Croup is 
out, or ſtrait by a Wall, either 
fideways in Corvets, or forward in Cor- 
vets, or backward in Corvets, or his 
Head to the Pillar in Corvets, it is all 
with the inward Rein, to ſubject his 
Croup, to. put the inward Shoulder for- 
ward, and to keep the outward Shoulder 


back, which neceſſarily ſubjects his 
an 


— — 
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and the ſame when his croup is out, or 
ſtrait by a Wall. 

But now in corvets, when his croup 
is in upon Voltoes, or Demi-Voltoes up- 
on circles, there you muſt help with the 
outward rein of the Bridle, and in- 
ward Leg, for elſe he could not turn; 
beſides, here his outward ſhoulder muſt 
be brought in, and his in ward ſhoulder 
kept back, that he may turn the eaſier be- 
ing narrowed before, and enlarged behind, 
as the other was preſt behind, and en- 
larged before; and with the outward 
Rein, his Croup hath a little Liberty: 


And here's the true difference betwixt the 


outward. rein, and the inward Rein, in 
their ſeveral workings. But when you help 
with the outward Rein, you muſt help 
with the inward Leg gently.. 


ssd, fie ge er . dB. 5 Sr ö 
For Terra a Terra (my way) upon Voltoes. 


HR J ſubje& his. croup, and en- 
1 1 large his Foreparts; put forward 
his inward ſhoulder, and his outward 
ſhoulder. is kept back ; this is done with 
the inward Rein, and the outward Leg, 


the ſame helps ſerve for Peſadoes; for a 
ET , Demi-- 
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Demi-Voltoe is but half a Terra a Terra 
my way ; and therefore the ſame helps; 
I ſaid upon Circles the outward Rein, but 


that was in corvets, and that is clear ano- 


ther Action, than Terra a Terra: So] 


would have you underſtand preciſely what 


they are ; for it is the outward Rein and 
inward Leg, which 1s the perfection of 


corvets upon Voltoes ; and if you change, 


put him forward one Corvet, and then help 
with the outward Rein and inward Leg, 


which is the perfection of corvets upon 


Voltoes, I muſt remember you, that when 
a Horſe goes in corvets his head to the 
Wall, it is with the inward Rein and your 
outward Leg, but the Horſes fore-parts 
muſt go a little before his Croup, for f 
he is more on the Hanches; for if his 
Croup went before his Hanches, it 1s 
falſe. So if he goas if his Head were 


to the pillar, it is with the inward Rein 


and outward Leg, his foreparts being a 


little before his Croup. But ſtrait by 4 
Wall whether forward or backward, it s 
with the inward Rein and inward Leg: 


All this is in corvets. But upon Voltoes 
in Corvets it is with the outward Rein, 
and inward Leg ; and to go forward {till 
as if he did not turn. 4 
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Of a rare Way to dreſs 2 Horſe perfect. 


T is to make him narrow before, 
which is to put his inward hinder- 
leg to his outward hinder-leg: As for ex- 
ample, you pull the inward Cavazone's 
Rein to your Knee, or tie it to the Girths; 
this works his outward ſhoulder, and- 
puts his inward hinder-leg to his outward. 
hinder-leg, if you help him with your 
inward Leg, and the outward Rein of 
the Bridle; and thus he is narrowed: 
before, and enlarged: behind. This is 
upon large or narrow circles D'une Piſte 
a Trot, and upon large or narrow 
circles D'une Piſte upon a gallop, which 
makes him narrow before, and enlarg'd : 
behind, with the ſame helps formerly 
r higwn ud 2 jail Uh ad” 
In that excellent Leſſon of Leg and 
Rein on a ſide, as if his Head was to the 
pillar, his inward hinder-leg is put to his 
outward hinder-leg, to narrow him be- 
fore. | PETER N 


In Paſager (which is to lap his out- 


ward Legs over his inward Legs) the in- 

ward cavezone's Rein tied to the Girths, 

or pull'd to your Knee, doth not only 

work his outward. Shoulder, but 8 
| 4 ac 
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back his inward hinder-leg to his out- 
ward hinder-leg, to narrow him before; | 1 
and to narrow him more, you muſt help E 
wath the outward Rein of the Bridle, | \ 
and help with your outward Leg gently, n 
In the Petit gallop upon circles the in- II 
ward cavezone's rein tied to the Girths, | 1 
puts his inward hinder-leg to his out- 
ward hinder-leg, and the more, if you || 1 
turn your hand to help with the outward I ii 
Rein of the Bridle; the Petit Gallop le 
is-one, two, three, and four, which is a || 0. 
right Gallop. IV 
In Corvets upon Turns, the 3 | { 
Cavezone's Rein tied to the Girths; or v 
the outward Rein of the Bridle, with the tc 
inward Leg, puts his inward Hinder-leg || w 
to his outward Hinder-leg, narrows him A 
before, and puts him on the Hanches: 
So all this is the inward le put to his 
outward Hinder-leg, which + is the effec- 
tual buſineſs. | 
In ſtopping, the inward Cavezone s Rein 
tied to the Girths, or pull'd to your Knee, 
with your inward Leg, narrows him be- 
fore, makes him bow in the Gambrels, 
and puts him upon the Hanches, with 
pulling your Hand in. 5 
As for the inward Rein, and outward 


Leg, it ſubjects his Croup, and puts his 
inward 
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inward Hinder- leg to his outward Hinder- 


leg, and this narrows him behind, and 
enlarges him before; ſo ſide-ways to the 
Wall, the inward Rein and outward Leg 
narrows him behind: putting his inward 
Hinder-leg to his outward Hinder-leg, 
narrows him behind, and puts him on his 
Hanches ; ſo his Head to the Pillar, the 
inward Rein and outward Leg puts his 


leg, narrows him behind, and puts him 
on the Hanches ; and ſo forward by a 
Wall of either fide doth the ſame, and 
ſo backwards; but here it is with the in- 
ward Rein and inward Leg both on a fide, 
to put his inward Hinder-leg to-his out- 
ward Hinder-leg, which is the All in 
All for dreſſing of Horſes. 55 
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FLELELELENELENENE x 
Of a moſt effetual way to dreſs H. orſes, | 


and ſo true and certain, that whoſoe- 


ver ſhall Read it, Mark it, and Under- 


ſtand it, and carefully Pra#iſe it, 


will infalli bly dreſ$ all manner . H. o 


ſes to à great perfection. 
ai Hoo opts 
4 appl. a H 2 Shoulders.” 


i Haut given you many Leſſons for i it, 
but J will let you ſee it clearer than 


er You muſt pull the inward ST 


zone's Rein low, and from your body, to 


bring in the Horſes ontward ſhoulder, 


which 1s the Buſineſs, and makes him bend 
like a Hoop, and then you are right; 

Upon Paſſager his Croup muſt not be a- 
bove a quarter in, at the moſt, for if it 


be, it pulls back his outward ſhoulder, 


N is falſe; and he will look out af 


the Turn, pull the Rein what you will, 


1o pernicious 18 putting a Horſe's Croup in, 


when you would work a Horſe's outward 
ſhoulder ; but the other way makes him 


ſupple, and eaſy, to do any thing you, 


would 


Of Dreſſing H OR 8 E 8. 
would have him, with great facility, and 
never to be Entier, but to go al Ways 
Bias. 

For Terra a Terra releve, the Time; 
one, two, pa, ta, 1s done tk the in- 
with Nein pull'd to your outward ſhoul- 
der, and with your outward Leg; fo 
here you cannot put in his Croup too 
much; and thus he is ſtraitned behind, 
and enlarg'd' before, and indeed goes up- 
on a Square, his erat ſhoulder being 
put forward, and his outward: ſhoulder 
kept back. 

Terra a Terra determine, is another 
buſineſs; for this is, as if a Horſe did 
run a Erde upon a Circle, where he can- 
not run in his length, and therefore his 
Voltoe or Circle muſt be larger, becauſe it 


is but a Gallop ; running being but the 
action of a Gallop : Here you muſt help 


with the outward Rein, and outward 
Leg, to narrow him before, and enlarge 


him behind, and to'go Byas, and this 1s 


determine, Byas i in Corvets, as if he did 


not turn, ane ſo in le petit Gallop upon 
Circles; the outward Rein is uſed for 


both, and ſo in Paſſager, the outward 


| Rein and Leg being Byas. 


It is a great truth in Hotfeinanihi 
that both 1 in Terra a Terra, Demy-Vol- 
1 toes, 


| Rm 


r 0 — 


Ayres; a Peſate is to raiſe him high, and 
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toes, and Peſſades, as alſo in Paſſager- 
whenſoever a Horſe is ſtraitned before, 
he is enlarged behind ; and whenſoever he 
is ſtraitned behind, he is enlarged before. 

The exact way to make a Horſe go per- 
fectly, is a Square, and not a Circle, 
which ſubjects his Croup extremely, 

In Corvets upon a Circle, it is impoſſi- 
ble to help with the inward Rein, be- 
cauſe the Horſe cannot turn; but the in- 
ward Rein upon a Square, is excellent, 
with the outward Leg, ſo he goes a little 
forward, every time a little : So excel- 


lent i 18 the Square. 
For Terra a Terra, there is nothing 


like a Square, with the inward Rein 


outward Leg; ſo upon Demy- Voltoes, 
in Peſſades the ſame, in Paſſager the ſame 
ſtill, upon a Square; his head to the Pil- 
lar it muſt be a Square: The Square is 


the quinteſſence of the Mannage, and all 


this ſubjects his hinder Parts. 

The inward Rein pull'd to your out- 
ward Shoulder, with the contrary Leg, 
ſubjects his Croup upon a Square, and 


makes him obey the Heel perfectly, be- 
cauſe he cannot Ht from it. 


But when you begin to dreſs a Horſe 
in Corvets, Peſates is the ground of all 


hold 
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hold him there. But when you put 
him in Corvets, it is with the outward 
Rein, and inward Leg, to be D' une 
piſte; and to let him go three or four 


Corvets in a place, and walk him away 
again, and Corvet him again as before; 
and, in a little time, he will make a turn 


perfectly i in Corvets. 


But when he is perfect, then you muſt 
help with the outward Rein, 25 out- 
ward Leg, and Soutenir, and put him 


forward always a little, as if he did not 
turn, and then He will go B $ in 


Corvets:: 


$030 0350 5880 0530 IF 003508 — | 


For the Bridle-Hand ; wh1 h deſerves fo 


be well Obſerved, bei ng the Sole of the 
Mannage, and the moſt Efectual thing 
that can pojſibly be. 


Corvets on the Right-Hand, the 
them Finger of the Bridle: Hand muſt 


be pull'd up, which works the outward 


Rein, and ſoutenir. 


On the Left-Hand, in corvets your 


Bridle muſt be on the infide of the N ck, 


your little Finger up, which pull; the 
outward Rein. 


E e * For 
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For Terra a Terra, the inward Rein 
muſt be pull'd to your outward Shoulder, 


and your little Finger pull'd up, which 


ulls the inward Rein, and ſoutenir, for 


the Right-hand, and your outward Leg. 


For the Left, the inward Rein is to 
be pull'd to your outward Shoulder, your 


little Fi inger pull'd up ſtraight, and Soute- 
nir; and this pulls the inward Rein, your 
outward Leg being to him. 

You ſee, that in corvets, you work 
the outward Rein, and in Terra a Terra, 
you work the inward Rein, which 1s not 
to be done any other way than as I have 
{et down. 

But in croupadoes, Balotadoes, and 
Capriols, there it is with the outward 
Rein, to give his croup liberty, or elſe he 
could not Leap, and, if there be cauſe, 
help him with the inward Leg a little, to 
give his croup more liberty. 


NE a dad En uE en kr 
Of ſome obſervations * Horſe-Manſhip. 


F Henſoever a Horſe is ſtraitned be- 
fore, he is enlarged behind; and 
whenſoever he is ſtraitned behind, he 
18 
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is enlarged before. This is a true Max- 
But then you muſt conſider, that in 


Paſſager, his Croup in, or but half in, the 
narrower circle always ſubjects his Croup, 


though it be in his length, and though 


you work his outward Shoulder. 


That which makes a Horſe not take 
his time upon Corvets, is, that his hinder- 


Legs go upon his Toes, which makes him 


ſtiff in the Gambrils, and ſo off of the 
Hanches; he goes not forward, nor his 


Leg under his Belly; for to go upon his 
Hanches, he muſt tread upon his Heels. 


This going upon his Toes, is remedied 


with good ſtrong Stops, both upon his 
Walk, upon his Trot, and afterwards up- 
on his Gallop ; for that thruſts him upon 
his Heels, and his Legs under his Belly ; 


and ſo makes him bow in the Houghs, 
and be upon the Hanches : Going back is 


alſo very good againſt this Vice, for it puts 


him upon the Hanches. 5 Ntß 
After a Horſe is ſuppled of his outward 
Shoulder (which mutt be the firſt thing) 
there is none can be a ready Horſe, but he 
muſt be upon the Hanches, and that muſt 


be with his Croup within ; for the nar- 


rower Circle ſtill ſubjects his Croup ; but 
a Square ſubjects it moſt, with the in- 
ward 


| 
| 
; 
| 
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ward Rein and the outward Leg; ſo tlie] 
ſame helps with his Head to the Wall, 
:either in Corvets or Terra a Terra; for 
this ſubjects his Croup extreamly. 
If you work Leg, and Rein on a ſide, 
| there his Croup is out ſufficiently, and then 
| there's no obeying the Heel ; for here his 
fore-Parts are ſtraitned, and ſubjected; 
and his hinder-Parts enlarged, and loſt. 
© || If his Head be to the Pillar, the nar-J 
rower Circle is ſtill ſubject, which is his 
| 
| 


— 89 Of 


fore-Part, and his Croup the larger Circle, tl 
| which is loſt ; ; and there's no obeying the tl 
Ih Heel, becauſe his Croup is out. fi 
But if you will work him to the Heel, | 
to make him obey the Heel, his Croup E 
| muſt be in; for there the narrower Circle] le 
1s ſubjected, and preſt, and the larger | E 
Circle at more liberty; ſo that always his a 
Croup in works him to the Heel, becauſe F 

it is the narrower Circle, though he be 
enlarged behind; fo there is no working || ex 
him to the Heel, but his Croup in. h 
There is no Rule but | hath ſome Ex-f n: 
ception, for his Head being to the Pillar, de 
if you work with the inward Rein to the ſh 
outward Shoulder, and the outward Leg, | di 
that works his Croup, though his Group I th 
be out, becauſe it dN his hinder- th 


Parts. | | ) th 
EE The 
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The inward Rein to your outward 
Shoulder, and outward Leg, always works 
and ſubjects his Hinder- parts, narrows 
him behind, and enlarges him before. 


$A8688888/83 0008/88 8/8 
: Of Bitis, and of the uſe of them. 


He Writers of Books, and the 
Horſe-men now living, that think 
themſelves wiſe, and great maſters, by 
the diverſity of Bitts, ſhew themfelves 
full of ignorance, and ſimple People, 
to imagine, that a piece of Iron in a 
Horſe's Mouth can bring him Know- 
ledge ; no more than a Book in a Boy's 
Hand can, at firſt, make him read ; or, 
a pair of Spurs, planted on ignorant 
Heels, can make one ride well. 
There is however, a propriety to fit 


every Horſe, according to the -turn of 


his Neck ; ſhorter or longer, wider or 
narrower ; the Mouth, the liberty, wi- 


der or narrower ; the Eye longer or 


ſhorter ; the Eye ſtraight, or more ben- 
ding; the Branches ſtronger, or weaker ; 
the Curb equal ; the Hooks according to 
the juſt meaſure of the Bitt; the Curb 


three good round Eſſes, with one Ring, 
MEE where 


| 
N 
; 
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; 
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where tis faſtened; and two Rings, or 
Malions, where *tis curbed, handſomely 
furniſh'd with Boſſes, not too big; richer, 
or poorer, according as you pleaſe : Not 
two rows of little Chains, tied to the Bitt, 
within his Mouth, only one at the moſt, 
And this rule muſt ever be obſerv'd, 
to have as little Iron m your Horſe's 


Mouth as poſſibly you can: If his 


Tongue be too big, the liberty muſt be 


the wider; if his Fongue be too little, 
the liberty the lefs; but you muſt take 
heed, that the Apuy, or reſting place of 

the Bitt, be never made upon the liberty, 

for it will gaul him; but the Apuy muſt 

be made in the true place, where it 
ought to be, which is about one's little 
Finger's breadth beyond the liberty, on 
both ſides of the Bitt ; and the Bitt to be 
one's Finger's breadth above his Tuſhes: 
The Branches are ſtrong, when the Reins 
are ſlackt; thoſe Branches that come 


back to his Neck moſt, are weak; thoſe 


that go forward from his Neck, are 


ſtrong ; and good reaſon, for you have 


the greater pull. 

You muſt meaſure with a little ſtring, 
or a piece of a riding-rod, from the Eye 
of the Bitt, ſtrait down; and if the 
Cheeks be within that. line, they are 


. weak; 


then they 
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weak; and the more they are within 
that üne, they are ſtill the weaker: If 
the Cheeks be without that line, they are 
ſtrong ; and the more they are without 
that line, they are the ſtronger. _ 
Lou muſt conſider another thing, 
which is, that the Cheeks are like a Le- 
ver, the longer it is, it hath the more 
force, and the ſhorter it is, the leſs force; 
for a Boy, with a long Lever, will lift 
up more than the ſtrongeſt Man, with a 
ſhort Lever: And ſo in a Bitt, the longer 
the Cheeks are, they have the more 
force, and the ſhorter they are, the leſs 
N For that which is the furtheſt 
from the centre, hath the moſt force for 
lifting or pulling ; ; and that which is 
neareſt the centre, the leaſt force : Sove- 
ry ſhort Cheeks, make them as ſtrong 
as you will, cannot have that force that 
longer Cheeks have. 

If a Horſe hold up his Head, Warn” out, 
have ſhorter Branches, and 
ſtronger, to pull him down, and in; 
wherein they are half right: 
Horſe holds his Head too low, and brings 
it in too round, ſo that he arms himſelf 
againſt the Bitt, which is, to reſt the 
Branches upon his Breaſt, ſo that you 


have no pull, or command of him at all; 
becauſe | 


So: 1-4: - 
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becauſe this Vice is contrary to holding 
up his Head, and out ; for which Vice 
they had Giorter Cheeks, and ſtronger, 
to bring it in: So arming againſt the 


Bitt, being the contrary Vice, they think 


they muſt have the Bitt made con trary ; 


they muſt have a long one to put it up; 
and ſince a ſtrong Branch pull'd him 
down, they muſt have a weak Branch to 
put up his Head; wherein they are 
mightily deceived : For when a Horſe 
arms himſelf againſt the Bitt, certainly 
long Branches will ſooner come to his 
Breaſt, than ſhort ones; and it is as cer- 
tain, that a weak Branch will come 
ſooner to his Breaſt, than a ſtrong Branch; 

therefore they are fo much deceived. 

- As for a Horſe that arms himſelf a- 


gainſt the Bitt, you muſt have a ſhort. 


Branch that will not touch his Breaſt, 
and a ſtrong Branch to keep it yet fur- 
ther from his Breaſt : The Hooks of the 
Curb ought to be made a little longer, 
and fo juit as not to hurt, or to offend 
the ſides of his Cheeks ; and if the Curb 
do not lie in his right lace, two little 
Iron Rings faſtened del to the top of 


the Hooks, to keep them ſteady, and, 
faſt, 16 the belt 1 ; all rad devices 


an 


Branches a la Conneſtable. 
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in Bitts or - Curbs, are Jer and ignorant 
things. ES 7 


58 geg G b 55 ers 
The Bitis that follow are the beſt. 


- Plain Canon, with Bench a la 
Dan tale 2. A plain Scatch, 

with Branches a la Conneſtable. 2 A 
Canon a la Pignate!l ; which is a gentle 
falling and moving up and down, and ſo 


I. 


low as not to hurt the Rook of the 


Horſe's Mouth; which is the beſt, cer- 
tainly, for all Horſes that have Tongues, 

which I am ſure they would not have 
preſt; therefore J recommend that liber 
ty above all things in Bitts, and the. 


- To diſcharge a Horſe's Lips, 1 would: 
have Olives with the liberty a la Pigna- _ 
tell; thoſe Olives coming ſhort. a little 
of the Bitt, with ſome little Rings, 
gives liberty for his Lips, and diſcharges 
them ; and the Branches, a la e 


ble. 


But ES 1 would” fans but. two 
forts of Bitts, which is, 1. The Sa! 
a la Pignatell. 2. And the Olives a la 
PO to e his Like, if need 

FF” be;. 
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de; but the Branches always a la Conne- 
ſtable. - | | 
Thus you have the truth of Bitts 
brought into a narrow compaſs ; there is 
little in them to bring a Horſe to under- | « 
ftanding, on which we muſt work, and | | 
that is, his reaſon, by the favour of the 
Logicians Diſtinction of reaſonable and | . 
anreaſonable Creatures; for were they as | | 
good Horſemen as Scholars, they would | t 
ve made another diſtinction. a 
Well then, it is not a piece of Iron | 1 
| can make a Horfe knowing; if it were, | u 
1 a Bitt-maker would be the beſt Horſe- | 
r 
t 
E 
V 


—— — 
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man. No! It is the Art of appropriated 
|| Leſſons ; fitting every Horſe according 
| to his nature, diſpofition, and ftrength ; 
| puniſhing, and, with good Leſſons, rec- 
| tifying his Vices; rewarding him, and | n 
| preſerving him in his Horſe-virtues ; and | t! 
not truſting to an ignorant piece of Iron 
call'd a Bitt : For, I will make a perfect 
Horſe with a Cavezone without a Bitt, | 
better than any man ſhall with his Bitt O 
without a Cavezone ; ſo highly is the Ca- 
7ezone, rightly uſed, to be eſteemed ; for 
I had a Barbe at Antwerp, that went 
perfectly with the Cavezone without a 
Pitt, which was true art, and not the 
ignorance and folly of Bittz. _ 
| OAT . 


and imperfections of a Horſe's Mouth. 
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The famous Pignatell at Naples, ne- 
ver uſed but ſimple Bitts; which made 
the ignorant wonder how he could dreſs 


Horſes fo perfectly, with no more ſorts 


of Bitts: But he told them, it was their 
ignorance made them wonder at his Art. 
And ſo that great Maſter, in this Art, 


Monfieur de Pluvinel, did the ſame : For, > 


he had always a plain Cavezone, and not 
too ſharp ; and to make it gentler, did 
always line it with double Leather at the 
leaſt; for a Horſe, to wry his head, or ſuck 
up his Bitt, or put his Tongue over the 
Bitt, it never happens in my mannage, or 
method; becauſe the liberty A la Pigna- 
tel hinders his Tongue from going over the 
Bitt ; and working with the Cavezone, 


with truly lacking the Bitt, thoſe things 


never happens, or do ever Horſes put out 
their Tongues, 


e <0 1 >? 0950 e 


Of the . of a Horſe s Month. 
L L our Writers in ; Horſemanſhip, 


en, (as well old as modern) are mightily 
trofibled and concerned, about the vices 


the great Maſters, in that profeſſi- ; 


. 
« ED TNT ĩð „4 
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As for Example; the firſt, when a Horſe 


— . — —  — ——.——8 —— — ont na co 


pulls, and ſucks up his Tongue: The ſe- 
cond, when he puts his Tongue over the 


the Bitt: The third, when he doubles it 


about the Bitt : And the fourth, when 
he hangs his Tongue out of his Mouth, 
either forward, or of one ſide of his 
Mouth : For all, and every one of theſe 
vices, our great Doctors in Horſeman- 
ſhip, have taken a great deal of pains, 


with many curious devices, and many 


inventions, with Bitts, to cure them; 


and take great pains, and much labour 


about it; ſo much, as their ſeveral wri- 
tings, about theſe particular vices of the 
Mouth, would make a great Volume; 


when the truth is, moſt 'of their Bitts, 


to remedy theſe imperfections, are much 
greater vices than thoſe they would re- 
medy; and their phyſick the greateſt 
diſeaſe, and brings more inconveniencies 
with it, than the vices they 8⁰ about to 
cure. 

The truth is, in ſhort; I with a Horſe 
had none of thoſe faults ; but put the 
caſe he hath, as putting out his Tongue, 
or putting his Tongue over the Bitt, or 
ſucking or drawing of his Tongue up, 
or doubling of it: All theſe I wiſh were 


not; but if they be: the Horſe 18 not pre- 
judiced 


end in the world. 
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judiced at all by them, for he will have 
as good an Apuy with them, as without 
them; and will be as firm and ſteady of 

his Head, and as ſenſible of the Bars, 

and the Curb, as if thoſe vices were not; 

for the Bitt reſts, and works ſtill, upon 
his Bars; and the Curb works in his due 
place, where it ought, in ſpight of his 
Tongue, let it be where it will, or not 
be; for when a Horſe's Tongue is cut 
off, doth that hinder the Bitt, for work- 
ing on the Bars, or the Curb, for work- 
ing in his due place? Not at all : Nay, 
I have known a Horſe's Tongue quite 
pull'd out by the Roots, and yet he wen. 
as well as ever he did in his life; fo that 
is nothing; for the Bitt ſtill works upon 
the Bars, and the Curb, where it ought : 


And a Horſe with a Tongue, and put it 
where he will; or a Horſe without a 


Tongue, is no hinderance to a Horſe that 
hath a good Apuy, or is well ſetled on 
the Hand; no hinderance in the world: 
Sq that now you ſee, what vain curioſi- 
ties, to no purpoſe, our great Maſters 
have troubled themſelves about, and 
puzled many of their Readers, and tor- 
mented the poor Horſes to boot, to no 
0a. 1 
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Elia Dona. Cor foro Neapoltans 
5 Bell in Gampo: ' © Ratbicand / : 
Deſperato,  "Srgmore: ET» 
Argentind. 4 | Delitia © 
Dorato © „ Nobili n- 
Gatto ,_ : „ oo cn 0 
Gatino © ee Natura 8 
Rondinehto + „jj : 
F. elice 5 0 | Bon 7 : 
Lampo : 5 8 Mille Fiore 
Soura Speranſa 1 Alnenara 
Capitano | Nuntis | 
Lupo Dracone 1 
Mabaumilis 2 Arogatille, k 7 
Mala tea Diamante. 5 | 
Melancholia ; " Arropanite-. ; . 
Genette _ 14.88 Braves: ::-: [| 
C r „ Grandiffimo- 5 : 
BMperaters - „„ Hlluftriſfito:. | * 
———üUUA— ST 7 With — — — 
K R E N H. 
1 Avery e Irene + 3 
| Afi Le Miracle | 
Balett Te Courtau i 
Galliard | Le Fripon 
Donir . Le Larran ; 
Perle Le Mechant © . 
Rouſjin L" Emeritlen >. 
Sans Pareil L Aamirable 
La Penfectian Le Diligent i 
* _ | © Le Parangom 
T/abelle 4 E PP 
1 7 185 Mi 62 Le Sen nfble . 
| ober ' E e Mp 7 | : 
Le Petit Barbe Le Fogeux- ” 3 
Le Grand Barbe ' Le Naa, i 
r D E ndarmy ; ; 
Le Petit Boutton - Le Countre Cotun © - 
Te Superbe A' Amour _ -; 
Le Bou fon La Maitreſt. 
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